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THE 

NORTHERNS  OF  NINETY-EIGHT. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  a  valley,  that  extends  and  winds  some 
distance  southward  from  the  banks  of  Lough 
Neagh,  stood  the  lonely  village  of  the  Gorbals. 
It  would  be  vain  at  this  day  to  seek  in  its- 
place  for  what  it  was,  or  in  the  region  round 
for  what  that  was.  The  valley  is  now  planted 
and  adorned,  green  and  flourishing  with  plan- 
tations of  fir,  wisely  placed  to  catch  and  check 
the  prevailing  mists,  that  roll  from  the  chill 
lake.  In  the  old  time,  the  sides  of  the  vale 
could  boast  scarcely  a  tree,  except  such  solitary 
specimens  of  ash  and  oak  as  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  wants  of  the  community.     They 
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were  cultivated  nevertheless,  in  gardens,  and 
patches  of  corn  and  potato-ground ;  and  that 
the  community  was  thriving,  in  numbers  at 
least,  was  evident  from  the  fresh  spots  bro- 
ken up  for  sowing;  culture  thus  stealing  upon 
the  wide  pasture,  and  presenting  the  picture  of 
one  of  the  first  steps  of  civilization — the  herd 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  plough. 

Gorbalstown,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  cottages,  huddled  together, 
but  not  without  some  degree  of  arrangement,  of 
which  the  aim  was  evidently  defence,  rather 
than  convenience.  Thus  the  haggard  and  the 
out-house,  in  lieu  of  being  in  the  rear  of  each 
dwelling,  were  placed  in  front  and  in  the 
midst,  defended  by  rows  of  cabins  which  sur- 
rounded and  secured  them.  The  principle  was 
the  same  as  that  which  led  the  ancient  Flemish 
and  northern  French  farmer  to  fortify  his  hum- 
ble dwelling,  being  every  moment  liable  to  be 
visited  by  foes  and  marauders.  So  was  it  with 
the  Catholics  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  were 
surrounded  and  out-numbered  by  a  population 
of  a  different  creed,  accustomed  to  hold  them 
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in  a  degree  of  bondage,  and  hence  to  despise, 
and  at  times  maltreat  them.  As  long,  however, 
as  the  Catholics  remained  contented  and  unre- 
pining  beneath  the  bondage  and  the  despite — 
and  they  did  remain  so  for  well  nigh  a  cen- 
tury— their  superiors  confined  their  arrogance 
to  contempt  and  legal  injustice.  Violence  or 
maltreatment  was  seldom  practised  by  Pro- 
testant upon  Catholic. 

The  efforts,  however,  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  began  towards  the 
end  of  this  century  to  excite  manly  thoughts. 
These  first  efforts  were  for  national  freedom, 
national  rights ;  and  the  force  with  which  they 
were  urged,  the  eloquence  with  which  they 
were  pleaded,  interested  and  stirred  up  Irish- 
men as  Irishmen,  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant together.  The  former,  foremost  for  the 
moment  in  the  consideration  of  his  peculiar 
wrongs,  joined  in  the  general  cry  of  indepen- 
dence. It  was  only  when  this  was  extracted 
from  the  weakness  of  the  English  and  Ancrlo- 
Irish  Governments,  that  the  Catholics  pressed 
forward  for  their  own  rights.  These  they  had 
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learned  to  feel  and  to  value  in  the  discussion 
that  had  taken  place.  They  had  seen  the  Pro- 
testants plead,  and  clamour  for  the  general 
rights  —  nay,  more,  they  had  seen  them  use 
the  language  of  menace  and  of  faction,  to  gain 
their  ends.  Further  than  this,  they  had  seen 
tliat  the  way  of  bold  demand,  of  intimidation, 
was  effectual,  and  won  inevitably  what  sup- 
plication would  never  have  gained.  All  this 
was  taught  to  the  Catholics ;  and  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  that  when  they  did  come  to  follow 
the  example,  it  was  with  far  more  mildness,  and 
forbearance,  and  delay,  than  that  example  war- 
ranted. The  favours  granted,  though  grudg- 
ingly doled  out,  were  gratefully  received  :  and 
no  country,  calling  itself  free,  ever  presented 
so  numerous  a  body  of  malcontents, — malcontent 
with  reason — who  for  so  long  a  space  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  submission  and  allegiance. 
And  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  have 
continued  to  keep  within  these  proper  bounds, 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  had  not  the  turbulent 
and  factious  conduct  of  the  Protestant  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  half  led  the  way,  half  enticed 
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them  into  rebellion.  The  volunteering  spirit 
and  system,  which  was  altogether  Protestant, 
taught  them  to  arm  and  resist ;  another  body 
of  Protestants,  namely,  the  Orangemen,  then  set 
themselves  to  persecute  the  Catholics,  and  thus 
aroused  and  gave  cause  to  a  system  of  op- 
position ;  and  finally,  came  an  intriguing  knot 
of  Dissenters  and  No-Religionists,  bitten  with 
the  mania  of  imitating  France,  who  goaded  and 
induced  the  poor  Catholics  to  precipitate  them- 
selves into  rebellion.  Thus  the  cause  of  Catho- 
lic freedom  was  suggested  by  Protestants,  fo- 
mented by  Protestants,  made  an  instrument  of 
by  selfish  Protestants,  deserted  by  them,  in  fine, 
and  precipitated  to  destruction ;  and  yet  we  find 
at  this  day  the  body  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  proclaimed  alone 
to  be  guilty  and  pi-oductive  of  all  this  ill,  this 
treason,  and  this  blood,  which,  in  its  natural 
and  unbiassed  course,  it  would,  most  indubi- 
tably, have  avoided. 

When  the  weakness  of  Government  gave 
birth  about  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty  to  the  volunteering  system,  that  system 
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proclaimed  to  all  orders  of  Irish  to  arm  them- 
selves. The  Catholics  ventured  to  obey.  The 
same  Protestant  volunteers,  knowing  that  they 
had  need  of  the  voice  and  support  of  the  Catho- 
lics, advocated  their  cause  in  print  and  in  Par- 
liament.  Not  a  few  of  them,  however,  joined 
in  afterwards  pillaging  and  massacring  the  said 
Catholics  for  obeying  their  commands.  The 
Catholics  had  armed.  In  the  more  enlightened 
regions  of  the  North,  they  not  only  so  far  imi- 
tated their  Protestant  brethren,  but  they  also 
proceeded  to  imitate  them  in  thinking  for  them- 
selves, in  forming  ideas  of  their  rights,  ideas  of 
the  natural  dignity  and  equality  of  man.  The 
Irish  Helot  threw  off  his  moral  bonds;  he  stood 
erect,  and  looked  aloft.  And  yet  he  still  used 
the  language  of  a  suppliant.  The  Catholic 
shrunk  from  imitating  the  factious  proceeding 
of  his  Protestant  compatriot  ;  but  he  was  given 
no  credit  for  this  forbearance.  His  arousing 
himself  from  slumber  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  his  compatriots  and  anti-religionists  of  the 
North.  The  Catholic  was  armed ; — and  in- 
stantly the  century's  oppressor  of  the  Catholic 
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was  seized  with  a  panic.  He  dreaded  to  suffer 
retribution  for  the  wrongs  inflicted,  and,  rather 
than  await  a  vengeance,  that,  however  just,  was 
not  meditated,  the  bigots  rushed  like  wolves 
upon  the  Catholics,  to  massacre  and  disarm 
them.  The  Catholic  stood  upon  his  guard ; 
hence  came  the  "  Defenders ;"" — their  bigoted 
persecutors  called  themselves  '•  Peep  o'  Day 
Boys.*'  The  insolence  of  the  one  faction,  dis- 
claiming to  be  serious,  even  whilst  organizing 
slaughter,  may  be  seen  in  the  careless,  cant  title, 
that  it  chose.  The  sad  necessity  of  self-defence, 
imposed  upon  the  Catholic  by  his  enemies,  but, 
of  course,  often  degenerating  into  active  retalia- 
tion, is  expressed  in  the  party-name  that  he  se- 
lected. 

It  was  during  this  warfare,  which  reigned 
chiefly  in  the  southern  counties  of  Ulster  and 
the  northern  ones  of  Leinster,  that  the  village  of 
the  Gorbals  took  its  rise.  It  had  no  doubt  exist- 
ed previously  ;  but  from  the  commencement  of 
party-feuds,  the  solitary  cottage  of  the  Papist 
was  no  longer  secure.  The  Peep  o'  Day  Boys 
entered  it  at  all  hours ;  came  under  pretence  of 
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searching  for  arms,  and  often  devoured  or  car- 
ried away  the  poor  family's  whole  store  of  provi- 
sions, at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  considerately 
diminishing  its  means  of  consumption  by  the 
murder  of  some  of  its  members.  The  Catholic, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  herd  with  his  co-reli- 
gionists; and  villages  were  soon  tripled  in  size 
and  population,  and  fashioned  into  the  semblance 
of  a  camp.  Amongst  them  The  Gorbals,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  prevailing  family  in 
it,  became  the  most  renowned  for  its  numbers, 
strength  and  courage  of  its  fighting  population, 
being  one  of  the  few  strong-holds  which  the 
Peep  o'  Day  Boys  were  never  able  to  subdue  or 
penetrate  into.  The  early  years  of  Rome  were 
not  illustrated  by  combats  more  serious  or  more 
bloody,  than  those  which,  during  six  successive 
years,  the  Gorbals  had  had  with  their  foes,  and 
out  of  v/hich  they  had  come  off  victorious. 

The  vow  of  every  militant  Peep  o""  Day  Boy 
was  especially  to  sack  The  Gorbals:  but  the 
Gorbals  were  vigilant,  their  communication 
well  kept  up  with  their  supporters,  and  their 
conquest  was  as  difficult,  as  it  was  a  desirable 
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achievement.  What 's  in  a  name  ?  ask  some  ; 
yet  we  see  party  very  often  re-christen  itself,  in 
order  to  re-acqiiire  youth  at  the  same  time;  and 
the  trick,  thougli  but  a  name,  has  succeeded. 
Thus  the  Orange  lodges  of  yesterday  become 
the  Brunswick  clubs  of  to-day ;  and  the  time  we 
speak  of,  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  were  of  a  sud- 
den metamorphosed  into  Orangemen. 

The  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  were  at  first  peasants. 
They  were  countenanced  and  secretly  supported 
by  the  Government,  'tis  said ;  most  certainly 
they  were  so  by  the  great  body  <  f  the  gentry 
and  magistracy.  In  time  these  gentry  began  to 
envy  the  successes  of  their  humble  followers. 
They  wanted  to  share  in  their  spoils  and  their 
triumphs — to  exchange  blows  themselves,  in 
short ;  and  the  thirst  of  some  cannibals  amongst 
them  for  popish  blood  was  such,  as  could  no 
longer  be  got  over.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  some  of  the  rise  of  Orangeism.  Others 
assert,  that  Orange  societies  sprang  up  and 
were  instituted  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
"  United  Irishmen"  at  that  time  spreading.  In 
both  accounts  there  is  truth ;  and  certainly  the 
b5 
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bigot  hater  and  persecutor  of  Catholicism  was 
delighted  to  find  it  united  with  treason  and  re- 
publicanism, and  hence  rendered  a  more  legi- 
timate and  national  object  of  hate  than  he  could 
yet  find  it.  Dissenterism,  however,  which  produ- 
ced all  this,  was  instantly  exculpated  of  the  guilt 
by  the  Orangemen,  and  on  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
tholic fell  all  the  obloquy,  and  all  the  vengeance. 

If  in  exculpation  of  Orangeism  this  argument 
be  urged,  that  it  was  instituted  to  oppose  the 
United  Irish  societies,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  first  societies  of  United  Irishmen  had 
merely  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  view ;  and  that  treason  and  separa- 
tion from  England  was  an  after-thought,  and  a 
corruption  of  their  first  principle. 

On  whatever  reason  founded,  an  Orange 
lodge  was  established,  at  the  period  of  this 
story,  in  a  little  town  not  an  hundred  miles 
from  Antrim.  As  the  town  was  inconsiderable, 
jt  was  not  an  aristocratic  one  ;  and  the  principal 
proprietor  and  magistrate  of  the  vicinity  lorded 
it  over  the  meeting  without  a  rival.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Protestant  yeomen  and  farmers ; 
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in  short,  of  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys ;  and  al- 
though it  was,  no  doubt,  eloquently  stated  to 
them  that  treason  was  abroad,  still  hatred  to 
Catholics  was  the  only  principle  they  were 
capable  of  entertaining  or  comprehending.  In  a 
solemn  meeting,  presided  by  Mr.  Kinsela,  better 
known  afterwards  as  Orange  Dick,  they  adopt- 
ed their  new  title,  and  celebrated  it  in  orgies 
worthy  of  the  dreadful  oath  with  which  they 
commenced.  They  swore  to  "  exterminate  the 
Cathohcs," — a  diabolical  pledge,  which,  if  not 
taken  by  all  the  lodges  or  societies,  was  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  taken  by  many,  if  not  by 
most  of  them. 

This  general  pledge  did  not,  however,  sa- 
tisfy the  assembled  Peep  o'  Day  Boys.  As 
changed  into  Orangemen,  it  became  them,  they 
reasoned,  to  signalize  their  regeneration  by  some 
miMity  feat.  The  storm  and  destruction  of  the 
Gorbals  struck  them  as  the  most  glorious  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  intoxication,  it 
was  sworn  to  attempt,  what  in  cooler  moments 
they  might  have  shrunk  from.  The  vow,  how- 
ever, made   in   drunkenness,    harmonized    too 
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well  with  the  sober  propensities  of  the  Orange- 
men to  be  forgotten.  They  took  every  measure 
in  Secret  for  its  perpetration,  and  Orange  Dick, 
already  illustrious  for  his  exertions  both  as  a 
magistrate  and  a  Peep  o'  Day  Boy,  was  to  be 
the  commander,  as  he  had  been  the  proposer  of 
the  enterprise. 

He  took  his  measures  with  foresight,  collect- 
ed numbers  of  volunteers  from  the  newly  estab- 
lished lodges  around,  but  chiefly  relied  upon 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  by  flat- 
tering whose  loyalty,  and  misrepresenting  to  him 
the  state  of  things,  he  induced  him  to  afford  a 
kind  of  co-operation  towards  subduing  the  strong 
hold  of  Defenderism.  The  time  was  chosen 
when  a  large  body  of  infantry  was  on  their 
march  to  Cavan,  and  these  took  their  station 
not  far  from  the  Gorbals,  without  exciting  sus- 
])icion.  Tl)eir  orders  were  to  man  a  certain 
pass,  and  have  detached  parties  on  the  hills 
around,  to  prevent  the  peasantry  from  approach- 
ing The  Gorbals,  or  running  to  its  aid.  The 
pretext  made  use  of  to  excuse  this  act  of  mili- 
tary violence,  was  the  dread  which  the  magis- 
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trates  entertained  of  a  certain  patron  held  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lough,  where  the  papists  were 
wont  yearly  to  assemble  in  numbers  ;  and  to 
prevent  this  was  their  avowed  design.  Orange 
Dick  had  the  same  reason  to  plead  for  the  attack 
of  the  village  ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he 
only  took  the  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
the  sons  of  the  Gorbals  from  dancinjj  at  the 
dreaded  patron. 

On  that  very  night  the  inhabitants  of  the  ob- 
noxious village  slept  more  sound  and  less  vigi- 
lant than  was  their  wont.  A  large  body  of  the 
King's  troops  in  their  neighbourhood  inspired 
them  with  confidence  that  the  Orangemen  would 
not  break  the  peace,  or  come  to  their  attack  in 
the  hearing  of  a  regular  army,  to  which  their 
party  feuds  must  be  unknown,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  protect  them  from  violence.  This, 
however,  was  tiie  very  night  fixed  for  their  des- 
truction ;  and  in  its  depth  and  darkness  the  de- 
voted Gorbals  were  aroused  by  the  fierce  war- 
cry  of  the  Orange  IMohawks.  The  scene  was 
that  of  anotlier  Glencce.  The  village  was  sur- 
rounded in  silence,  a  liundred  torches  appHed 
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to  SO  many  different  portions  of  its  outer  hovels, 
and  as  the  frighted  inhabitants  rushed  out  in 
terror  and  enquiry,  too  busied  at  first  in  with- 
drawing their  wives  and  children  from  the 
flames  to  form  in  bodies  for  their  defence,  the 
fatal  fire  of  the  Orangemen,  whom  the  habits 
of  mean  and  stealthy  warfare  had  rendered 
marksmen,  as  it  universally  does,  slew  numbers 
of  the  stout  youths  of  the  Gorbals,  ere  these 
could  even  descry  their  enemies,  much  less  fight 
or  charge  them.  When  they  did  rally  and  col- 
lect for  their  better  purpose,  it  was  without  suc- 
cess. Hemmed  in  within  the  circuit  of  their 
blazing  cottages,  which  showed  them  fully  to  the 
aim  of  their  enemies,  whilst  these  were  totally 
hidden,  war  never  placed  men  at  a  greater  disad- 
vantage. Some  small  bodies  of  them  did,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  reaching  the  foe,  and  made  them 
at  least  purchase  the  conquest  that  could  not  now 
be  rescued  from  them.  It  was  hoped  too,  that 
the  wonted  succours  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages and  town-lands  would  come  down  at  the 
sound  of  the  firing  to  the  aid  of  the  Gorbals  ;  this 
emboldened  them,    and    lengthened  out    resist- 
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ance.  But  all  aid  was  cut  off  ;  the  unfortunate 
Defenders  were  abandoned  to  themselves.  Still 
the  unequal  combat  lasted  till  the  dawn,  by 
which  time  all  the  forces  of  the  Catholics  were 
either  killed  or  captive ;  it  was  then  that  Orange 
Dick  took  triumphant  possession  of  the  ruins. 

Then  the  work  of  destruction  went  uninter- 
ruptedly on.  Dick  was  a  classical  man,  so  that 
lie  had  the  taste  to  drive  a  ploughshare  through 
the  hearth  of  the  most  respectable  house.  There 
was  little  booty  ;  none  save  arms  and  prisoners. 
The  latter,  as  upon  the  Guinea  coast,  were  not 
always  to  be  got  rid  of  with  profit,  especially  in 
the  present  glut  of  the  market.  A  dozen,  how- 
ever, of  the  unfortunate  Gorbals  were  sold  to 
recruiting  Serjeants  at  so  much  a-head.  About 
as  many  of  the  more  refractory  were  dispatched 
northward  to  be  put  on  board  the  man-of-war 
in  Lough  Swilly,  whilst  one  or  two  outrageous 
fellows,  Orange  Dick  took  under  his  especial 
care,  determined  to  provide  for  them  in  the 
way  of  transportation. — *'  D — d  hard,"  quoth 
he,  "  if  I  can't  of  my  own  authority  make  two 
felons,  without  the  aid  of  judge  or  jury."    Hav- 
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ing  thus  disposed  of  the  fruits  of  the  conquest, 
Orange  Dick  proceeded  homewards,  dismissing 
his  followers,  who  spread  through  the  county, 
bearing  the  mighty  news,  diversely  received  by 
those  who  heard  it,  of  the  destruction  of  The 
Gorbals.  One  of  his  own  first  acts  was  to  draw 
up  a  very  careful  account  of  the  affair,  mendaci- 
ous in  the  extreme  ;  assigning,  of  course,  the  first 
provocation  to  the  papists,  but  too  truly  stating 
how  he  had  won  victory  and  taken  vengeance. 
This  was  transmitted  to  the  Castle,  published  in 
the  Gazette,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  empire 
were   at  once  shocked  at  the  danger  their  co- 

rehgionists   had   encountered    from    the    b 

Papists,  and  elated  by  their  triumph. 

It  was  not  till  the  morning  after  Orange 
Dick  had  retreated,  that  Orde  and  Winter 
set  forth  for  the  Gorbals.  Mr.  Ryves,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  county,  and  to  whom  they 
had  sent  word  of  the  Orange  exploit  and 
of  their  o\*n  intentions  to  visit  the  scetie  of 
it,  joined  tb.em  at  the  gate  of  Ryves  Castle, 
his  uncle's  seat.  He  was  a  young  man, 
somewhat   Winter's  senior,  of  the   most  prepos- 
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sessing  manners  and  appearance ;  mild  and  yet 
manly ;  fair,  and  with  a  countenance  naturally 
the  most  open.  His  very  early  engagement  in 
political  life  had  given  him  a  staid,  reserved 
manner,  which  in  one  of  his  rank  seemed 
proper  dignity,  not  haughtiness ;  it  was  polish- 
ed too  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  bespoke  tliat 
rare  union  of  being  at  once  guarded,  yet  at 
ease.  The  volto  sciolto,  pensieri  strefti,  was 
never  better  followed,  or  exemplified.  If  a 
keen  and  malicious  observer  could  descry  any 
crevice  in  this  armour  of  polish  and  proof,  any 
one  trait  that  bespoke  dissimulation,  and  be- 
trayed the  cloven  foot  of  the  politician,  it  was 
a  factitious  heat  that  would  at  times  burst 
forth — a  warming  of  the  temper,  and  a  rising 
of  the  voice  at  any  strong  subject,  that  seemed 
not  natural  but  assumed  ;  it  was  the  vain  at- 
tempt of  a  cold  disposition  to  affect  the  warmth 
it  did  not  feel ; — and  it  is  the  manner  of  all 
cold  people,  who  have  been  so  situated  as  to 
be  obHged  to  address  popular  assemblies. 

This  tendency, — this   contrast    betwixt    his 
temperament  and  that  which  was  required  of  it, 
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was  increased  by  the  times  and  by  his  education. 
The  latter  had  taken  place  partly  in  England,  at 
a  period  when  the  unfortunate  leaders  of  toryism 
disgraced  its  principles,  and  the  liberal  principles 
were  spreading  wide  and  irresistibly  their  influ- 
ence over  the  land,  until  the  French  Revolution 
occurred  to  throw  whiggism  and  liberality  into 
the  back  ground  for  full  a  century.  Ireland 
too,  whither  Mr.  Ryves  returned,  was  then  in 
the  glow  of  volunteering  glory  and  independ- 
ence :  the  popular  was  the  promising  side. 
Lord  Castleryves  had  never  been  a  decided 
character,  and  his  nephew  and  heir  was  free 
to  choose  his  side, — more  free,  indeed,  as 
the  family  possessed  neither  borough  nor  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Ryves  chose,  therefore,  the  po- 
pular side.  He  professed  himself  a  whig,  and 
was  in  consequence  elected  an  independent 
member  for  a  northern  county.  He  was  a 
leading  member,  or  had  been,  of  the  famed 
northern  Whig  Club,  whose  address  to  the  forty 
shilling  freeholders  in  the  year  ninety-six, 
pointed  out  the  very  path  since  followed  by 
these  gentlemen   in  Clare.     It   is  amusing,  on 
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looking  over  this  address,  to  find  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  name  amongst  its  conspicuous  signa- 
tures :  amongst  them  too  was  that  of  Mr. 
Ryves. 

Such  he  had  been  ;  what  he  was  about  to  be 
was  expressed  in  the  suspicions  of  Orde  and 
Winter,  founded  on  reports  that  he  was  about 
to  join,  not  only  the  ministerial  side,  but  the 
ministry  itself;  and,  certainly,  the  crisis  was 
such,  that  motives  might  be  found  sufficient, 
gathered  solely  from  love  of  one's  country,  and 
love  of  peace,  that  might  induce  an  honourable 
man  to  turn.  However  urgent  the  motives, 
Mr.  Ryves  had  not  yet  shaken  off  his  connexion 
with  his  old  party;  his  conduct  required  deli- 
cacy, and  was  necessarily  irresolute.  It  was  in 
this  limbo  of  trimming  that  he  found  himself, 
when  summoned  by  Winter  and  Orde,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  The  Gorbals.  He  did  not  comply 
with  their  request,  ere  ho  had  sought  in  vain 
for  a  sufficient  pretext  of  excuse  ;  not  finding 
a  satisfactory  one,  he  joined  their  side. 

Winter  and  Mr.  Ryves  were,  as  has  been 
stated,  contemporaries  and  friends  in  college,  nor 
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had  the  friendship  discontinued.  At  first,  how- 
ever, their  views  had  been  more  similar, — their 
feelings  more  congenial.  As  the  aristocratic 
heir  to  a  title  began,  however,  to  entertain  ideas 
at  once  more  worldly  and  more  suitable  to* his 
rank,  he  endeavoured  to  make  Winter  parti- 
cipate in  them  :  friendship  led  him  to  under- 
take this ;  also  respect  for  Winter's  talents,  and 
consciousness  of  their  utility.  But  no, — the 
humble  friend  was  inexorable,  and  steered  his 
imprudent  but  enthusiastic  course  towards  re- 
publicanism and  treason,  whilst  his  friend  was 
gradually  deserting  even  whiggism  as  factious, 
and  as  too  clearly  united,  to  the  enemies  of  the 
state  and  constitution. 

After  some  desultory  inquiries,  and  words  of 
politeness,  the  three  gentlemen  at  length  entered 
upon  the  object  of  their  journey. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  your  informant  exagge- 
rated," replied  Mr.  Ryves  to  the  statement  of 
Orde.  "  I  know  Mr.  Kinsela,  or  Orange  Dick, 
as  he  is  called,  and  a  furious  Orangeman  he  is; 
but  he  is  also  humane,  and  not  capable  of  such 
cold-blooded  atrocities." 
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"  You  forget  what  party  is,  llyves,"  said 
Winter :  "  it  is  a  sea  on  which  we  may  embark 
in  a  calm,  but  we  know  not  when  the  tempest 
may  arise,  nor  wliither,  nor  at  what  rate,  wind 
or  current  may  drive  us." 

"  You  always  knock  me  down  with  a  trope. 
Winter.  We  may  at  any  rate  hold  the  helm, — 
that  is,  we  may,  if  we  have  the  wits.  But  those 
poor  wretches,  the  Catholic  peasantry,  if  they 
embark,  to  use  your  metaphor.  Winter,  upon  a 
sea  so  unfit  for  them,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whither  they  may  be  driven." 

"  You  cannot  blame  them  for  uniting  to  pre- 
vent their  being  knocked  on  the  head." 

"'A  plague  o' both  your  houses!^  Iliad 
rather  knock  the  heads  of  both  parties  to- 
gether."" 

"  I  had  rather,"  said  Winter,  "  teach  them 
that  they  are  all  Irishmen,  and  unite  them  in 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  cause,  the  good 
of  Ireland." 

"  Fine  !  and  why  not  teach  them  ?" 

"  Religion  forbids  them  to  hear  any  voice 
but  its  own  ;   religion,  that  source  of  hate  and 
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disunion,  that  true  and  only  cause  of  man's 
degenerateness." 

Orde  put  up  his  hands,  and  even  Ryves 
was  shocked,  though  he  smiled. 

"  I  repeat  it,''  said  Winter.  "  From  the 
Egyptian  priest,  that  reserved  the  three  great 
earthly  blessings  to  himself  and  his  order, 
namely,  rule,  knowledge  and  wealth,  leaving  sla- 
very, ignorance  and  poverty  to  every  other  caste, 
from  hira  down  to  our  own  precious  primate 
and  his  party,  who  adopt  the  Egyptian  prin- 
ciples, and  call  it  loyalty — religion  has  been 
the  same — selfish,  intolerant,  narrowing  know- 
ledge, monopolizing  the  little  it  allowed,  the 
friend  of  tyrants,  and  the  oppressor  of  the 
people." 

"  Cease,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  said  Ryves ; 
*'  this  French  disease  overcomes  your  reason. 
I  had  thought  and  learned,  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  only  the  consoler  and  guide  of 
the  individual,  but  the  great  principle  which 
humanized  man,  and  civilized  nations,  and 
which  kept  the  spark  of  knowledge  alive  during 
a  long  interval  of  almost  utter  darkness.     Re- 
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ligion,  Sir,  wlien  Europe  ceased  to  progress 
under  the  antiquated  and  corrupted  mode  of 
faith,  which  ages  had  bequeathed  to  it,  knew 
how  to  renovate  itself,  and  assume  a  form  more 
congenial  to  the  age  and  to  man's  progress. 
And  this  it  did  not  in  self,  but  self-denial, 
with  a  love  of  truth  to  which  it  sacrificed  all 
worldly  things,  and  for  which  it  courted  mar- 
tvrdom." 

"  You  mistake  me,  Ryves,"  interrupted 
Winter,  who  dreaded  to  see  his  parliamentary 
friend  embarking  in  a  speech.  "I  spoke  but 
of  the  political  effects  of  religion, — its  influence 
on  liberty.  Remember,  that  the  Grecians  were 
the  first  people  on  earth  who  threw  off*  the 
empire  of  the  priesthood,  and  reduced  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  their  proper  place ; 
and  thence  they  first  learned  the  secret  of 
freedom." 

"  Which  they  enjoyed  for  how  short  a  time, 
and  with  what  interruption  .?" 

"  Its  duration  matters  not.  They  found 
the  secret  of  liberty,  second  only  to  that  of 
Prometheus,     and     like    it,    often    quenched, 
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often  trodden  on,  often  seemingly  extinct,  but 
living  still  though  in  slumbers  to  burst  into  a 
flame." 

"  Very  fine,  and  little  to  the  purpose,  Winter. 
No  declamation  will  prove  religion  hostile  to 
liberty ;  at  least  can  never  prove  so  to  us,  who 
owe  all  our  liberties  to  the  perseverance  and 
obstinacy  of  religious  fanaticism." 

"  Us  and  our .'"  sneeringly  exclaimed  Winter. 
"  You  speak  as  an  English-born,  an  Enghsh- 
nurtured  aristocrat,  my  friend.  /  feel  as  a  soti 
of  Ireland,  and  feel  too,  that  to  the  cruelty  and 
'  obstinacy  of  England's  religious  fanaticism' 
we  owe  the  loss  of  every  liberty.  See  now, 
Orde,  judge  you.  I  speak  as  an  Irishman,  as 
the  ruled,  the  enslaved  ;  my  friend,  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Ryves,  as  the  Anglo-Irish  grandee, 
whose  self  or  influence  governs  us.  Contem- 
plate our  different  views,  varying  principles, 
and  tell  me,  can  there  be  a  stronger  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  separating  the  two  coun- 
tries, countries  who  interests  are  diametrically 
opposite  .'*" 

"  Winter,"  replied  Ryves  gravely,  "  I   pro- 
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mised  to  accompany  you  to  the  Gorbals,  and 
you  are  zealously  taking  the  road  to  the 
gallows.     Pardon  me." 

"  It   is  that    of  honour,    or   of    a   patriot's 
martyrdom." 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Ryves  had  in  his  own  opinion  set 
down  the  sacked  Gorbals,  its  sold  and  slaugh- 
tered population,  merely  as  the  exaggerated 
report  of  the  Papists,  discomfited  in  one  of 
their  wonted  rows.  It  was  far  more  from 
complaisance  than  zeal,  that  he  accompanied 
Orde  and  Winter  upon  their  humane  excur- 
sion. As  they  approached  the  scene,  however, 
symptoms  of  no  ordinary  rout  and  destruction 
appeared ;  there  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
wretched  and  tattered  families,  of  visitors  run- 
ning with  anxiety  to  behold,  or  returning  in 
horror  and  anger  from  having  beheld  the  ruin- 
ed village.  There  were  stray  encampments 
of  women  and  children,  sheltered  beneath  blan- 
kets held  up  on  pitch-forks,  singed  and  black 
and  squalid,  whilst   the   very  cattle  were  sen- 
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sible  of  the  general  discomfiture,  and  in  loud 
lowings  seemed  to  resent  expulsion  from  their 
wonted  stalls. 

When  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  surmounted, 
the  scene  itself  became  visible  ;  and  it  was  such 
an  one,  as  struck  men,  unaccustomed  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  with  horror.  The  ruins,  on 
which  a  slight  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  in 
the  morning,  stdil  sent  up  here  and  there  small 
streaks  of  smoke ;  wood  and  thatch  had  been 
all  consumed,  and  the  mud  walls  yet  standing 
were  baked  and  cracked  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flagration. Parties  were  engaged  amongst  the 
embers  and  fallen  walls  seeking  for  the  missing, 
whilst  rows  of  those  who  had  been  found,  lay 
stretched  out,  of  divers  sexes  and  ages,  each 
with  a  stone  beneath  its  head,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  what  had  been  torches  and  candles 
betwixt  them.  The  past  night  had  been  a  kind 
of  melancholy  wake. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  struck  with  horror 

and  commiseration.    They  were  at  first  scowled 

upon  as  idle  members  of  the  persecuting  class, 

who  had  come  to  gratify   their  curiosity,  and 

c  2 
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perhaps,  their  hate.  But  they  became  soon 
known,  and  knots  were  formed  round  them, 
pouring  forth  all  the  information  they  could  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Orde  M'as  far  more  struck  with  horror 
and  moved,  than  either  of  his  companions. 
They  too  were  so,  but  not  to  any  such  extent. 
Mr.  Ryves,  as  a  politician,  accustomed  to  con- 
template wars  and  popular  commotion  in  the 
sphere  of  possibility  at  least,  did  not  allow  his 
feelings  to  "^et  the  better  of  him.  Winter  in- 
deed  was  loud  in  his  pity,  and  in  his  excla- 
mation against  the  cruel  Orangemen  ;  but 
nothing  could  equal  the  sympathy  of  Orde, 
whether  it  was,  as  La  Bruyere  expresses  it, 
that,  as  a  married  man,  "  he  had  given  hos- 
tages to  fortune,""  and  therefore  dreaded  the  cruel 
chances  she  brings  about,  or  w'hether  it  was  the 
softness  of  his  nature,  the  promises,  the  purse, 
the  very  tears  of  Orde  were  poured  forth  to 
every  sufferer.  The  poor  remnant  of  the  Gor- 
bals  were  not  without  penetration,  and  they 
saw  plainly  where  they  excited  most  sympathy. 
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The  consolation  offered  by  the  three  gentle- 
men varied  much  in  its  kind. 

"  This  comes  of  your  Defenderism.  Not 
but  that  the  rascals  deserve  hanging  :  but  you 
should  have  ploughed  your  lands  in  quiet,  and 
given  up  your  arms,  since  the  law  allows  none 
to  you."  Such  was  the  aristocratic  advice  of 
Mr.  Ry  ves. 

"  And  that,  just  as  ye  say,  was  the  very  way 
with  us  from  Shamus's  day  down — contint  we 
war  and  creepin',  jostled  and  brow-beaten — and 
who  bid  us  look  up  but  your  ainsels.''  who 
bid  us  get  muskets,  and  look  brave,  and  taught 
us  the  exercise  .'' — yoursels,  when  ye  was  afeard 
o""  the  French — and  now  it 's  us  you  're  afeard 
of — fear  is  the  very  natur  o'  ye — it  's  nine- 
pins you  take  us  for,  to  be  stuck  up  only  to  be 
bowled  down  agin." 

Winter's  consolation  was  of  other  kind. 
It  was — "  Well,  never  mind,  boys;  a  time  for 
vengeance  will  come,  and  soon.  If  you  will 
only  be  honest,  and  hear  reason ;  but  don't 
you    see,    you   are    too   few — you    must  make 
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friends,  friends  for  the  time  at  least.     If  you 
could  get  the  meetingers  to  join  you " 

"  The  heretics  !  them's  the  Peep  o""  day  Boys 
sure,  that  begun  to  harry  us — friends  indeed  !" 
was  the  expostulation  of  the  Gorbals  to  the 
emissary  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

"  They  begin  to  know  better;  they'll  soon 
leave  the  church-goers  alone  in  their  Orange- 
lodges.  Are  they  not  as  badly  off  as  you.^ 
They  pay  tithe  to  a  priest  who  doesn't  earn  it, 
and  are  obliged  to  swallow  big  oaths  at  every 
hand's  turn,  that  are  bitter  pills  to  them.  Be- 
sides, ye  are  all  Irishmen." 

"  By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly  !  but  they're 
not  though,"  burst  forth  Winter's  interlocutor, 
who  happened  to  be  the  priest  of  the  Gorbals : 
"  it's  Scots  they  are." 

"  Well,  well !  but  who  conquered  the  Irish, 
and  made  them  slaves  in  their  native  land  .f*" 

"  Th'  Inglish." 

*'  Consequently  these  are  the  greater  enemies  ; 
and  the  greater  enemy  makes  the  lesser  one 
a   friend.     Do  you  take,   father.?     Let   Scots 
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and    Irish    united    drive    out    English,    and 

then " 

"  Why  then,  Scots,  behave  yoursels.  You  're 
a  proper  lad,  and  are  up,  I  see." 

"  I  am  a  Utiited  Irishman,'''  replied  Winter, 
"  and  will  have  you  and  your  flock  sworn  to 
the  same  noble  undertaking ;  and  no  fitter 
place  of  assembly  can  ye  have  than  these 
smoking  ruins.'' 

A  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  concluded  this 
brief  and  effective  dialogue,  one  similar  to  which 
Winter  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  holding. 

Whatever  were  Orde's  political  opinions,  they 
were  at  this  moment  smothered  by  feelings 
of  commiseration.  His  eagerness  was  to  alle- 
viate immediate  suffering,  whilst  his  brother-in- 
law  was  planning  remedies  to  obviate  what  in 
his  opinion  was  their  political  cause.  Orde,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  had  sent  notice  of  the  des- 
truction and  misery  of  the  Gorbals  to  Belfast ; 
and  now,  soon  after  his  own  carts  had  arrived 
with  provisions  and  workmen  and  every  other 
aid  in  his  individual  power,  a  more  extensive 
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supply  arrived  from  Belfast,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  of  Orde's  private  and  political 
friends  in  that  city. 

One  of  these  was  Mr.  Theodosius  Snelling, 
a  Belfastian  of  Orde's  creed,  as  well  as  a 
furious  republican  and  democrat.  Orde's  tem- 
per and  secluded  life  prevented  and  forbade 
that  high  state  of  excitement,  which  his  opin- 
ions, entertained  at  that  eventful  time,  must  have 
produced,  were  he  living  in  a  large  city,  sur- 
rounded by  ardent  spirits,  whose  sole  business 
was  to  discuss  their  new  hopes  and  views.  He 
was  hence  declared  unfit,  as  he  in  reality  was, 
to  be  an  apostle  of  liberty  ;  and  Snelling  there- 
fore came  post  from  Belfast  to  perform  at  the 
Gorbals  the  office  of  agitator  and  conspirator, 
which  his  friend  was  not  equal  to.  Winter 
certainly  was  there,  but  then  he  was  in  another 
interest,  being  in  the  confidence  of  the  Catho- 
lics, though  himself  a  mocker  of  all  creeds  and 
dogmas. 

"  You  need  scarcely  have  requested  my 
attendance  or  assistance  here,"  said  Ryves  to 
Winter.     The  politician  not  pleased  at  Winter's 
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language  and  close  converse  with  the  Gorbals, 
was  quite  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  coarse 
and  bold  speech  which  Snelling  began  to  pour 
forth  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 

"  There  seems  in  truth  to  be  little  need 
of  either  of  us,''  replied  Winter,  affecting  simi- 
lar disgust,  and  feeling  the  necessity,  notwith- 
standing his  usual  frankness,  of  somewhat 
blinding  Ryves's  suspicion.  "  But  you  alone 
can  induce  Mr.  Kinsela,  or  Orange  Dick,  to  re- 
lieve his  prisoners.  Suppose  we  continue  our 
ride  towards  him  for  that  humane  purpose, 
leaving  these  noisy  gentlemen  in  possession  of 
the  field." 

"  Any  thing  for  the  sake  of  escape."  And 
the  two  gentlemen  accordingly  rode  off,  leaving 
Orde  with  his  brethren,  Snelling,  &c,  to  cover 
the  seed  of  treason,  that  Winter  had  sown. 

"  What  a  harrowing  scene  !"  exclaimed  Win- 
ter, after  having  ridden  long  in  silence.  "  I 
would  our  legisilators  and  governors  saw  it,  if 
indeed  such  men  have  bowels." 

"  Yet  you  did   not  seem  much  affected  by 

pity,"  replied  Ryves. 

c  5 
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"  My  pity  was  swallowed  up  in  indigna- 
tion." 

"  Yet  if  I  might  judge  from  the  httle  you 
allowed  me  to  overhear,  you  recommended 
these  Gorbals  to  suspend  theirs,  and  bide  their 
time.  If  this  was  indignation,  'twas  precon- 
ceived ;  if  "'twas  passion,  there  was  much  me- 
thod in  it.  Winter."  Winter  did  not  reply- 
"  You  bade  them  check  and  yet  cherish  their 
resentments,  did  you  not  ?  await  circumstances, 
organize,  arm,  make  themselves  formidable,  ally 
with  one  half  of  their  murderers,  in  order  to  fall 
with  force  upon  some  few  of  the  other  half, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  land.  This  is  rebelhon. 
Winter,  treason." 

Winter  replied  by  a  well-known  epigram. 

"  It  is  at  least  to  make  general  throughout 
the  kingdom  the  bloody  scene  we  have  just 
witnessed,  and  for  what  end  ?" 

"  My  good  Ryves,  you  exaggerate,  or  your 
fears  do  so.  It  was  an  old  and  received  princi- 
ple amongst  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  amongst 
them,  Ryves,  we  once  stood  side  by  side,  that 
nothing  short    of  menace    and    stern    necessity 
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could  force  our  time-serving,  base  and  selfish 
governors  to  concede  a  right,  or  to  hold  the 
balance  of  justice  even.  I  would  organize  this 
feeling,  and  put  a  wide  face  of  menace  on  the 
land." 

"  You  may  put  a  face  of  menace  upon  a 
bulwark  or  a  fortress  wall,  but  on  man's  how 
will  you  keep  it  an  instant,  if  it  prove  un- 
successful, from  degenerating  into  violence." 

*'  And  if  it  should,  on  whom  will  rest  the 
fault,  on  whom  the  crime  ?"" 

"  Winter,"  said  Ryves  solemnly,  "  let  me 
conjure  you, — but  first  of  all,  that  you  may 
avoid  ill-bestowed  frankness,  I  will  avow,  that 
you  are  no  longer  to  count  me  amongst  the 
friends  or  advocates  of  popular  rights.  Your 
extravagance  has  frighted  me, — I  am  no  longer 
even  Whig — for  I  feci  the  necessity  of  every 
man's  applying  his  weight  to  the  right  end  of 
the  beam,  instead  of  placing  himself  idly  in  the 
middle  when  all  balance  is  threatened  with 
overturn." 

"  And  so  much  for  the  day-dream  of  liberty  !" 
ejaculated  Winter ;  "  so  much  for  the  Goddess 
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we  have  worshipped,  and  before  whose  altars  we 
oft  have  enthusiastically  vowed  to  offer  every 
sacrifice  !"" 

"  It  is  to  her,  Winter,  that  I  am  about  now 
to  sacrifice  popularity,  friendship,  old  principles 
and  views — all :  for  I  &ee  the  existence  of  free- 
dom is  threatened." 

"  And  you  do  make  a  sacrifice  of  principle, 
—you  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  my  friend.  At  the  present  day 
every  man  is  a  Whig  in  theory,  nor  will  I  argue 
against  the  noble  tenets  of  that  sect." 

"  You  will  only  act  against  them,  Ryves.  But 
why  make  excuses,  why  plead  with  our  friend, 
the  mad  Burkite,  who  in  his  metaphysical  blun- 
dering, will  tell  you  that  Whiggism  is  absolute 
truth  and  wisdom,  Toryism  contingent  ditto? 
Your  philosophy  is  his,  and  I  can  respect  it ; 
the  more  so,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  princi- 
ples of  both  parties  are  mere  selfishness,  and 
that  the  more  both  disgrace  themselves  the 
better,  in  order  to  their  giving  place  the  sooner 
to  honester  men." 

"  Which   be   your   committee,   your    united 
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democrats,  your  Directory  in  short,  who  look 
to  France  for  aid.  And  are  you  mad  enough 
to  trust  them  ?  Or  can  you  hope,  that  a  power 
which  navigates  the  ocean  but  by  stealth,  can 
ever  succeed  in  lopping  off  this  right  arm  from 
the  mistress  of  the  seas  ?" 

"  Yet  had  Hoche  landed   his    ten   thousand 
the  other  day." 

"  Wild  dreams,  Winter,  no  success  here  will 
ever  avail  against  England,  unless  ye  can  an- 
nihilate her,  sink  her  in  the  Ocean.  Even  if 
you  conquer  her,  she  will  become  the  seat  of 
government ;  if  others  conquer  her,  you  but 
change  masters.  And  if  she  be  not  conquer- 
ed, you  mast  look  forward  to  an  eternity  of 
war.  If  you  understand  the  simplest  rule  of 
political  geography,  you  must  be  convinced  that 
Ireland  is  inseparable  from  England." 

"  Look  at  Portugal,"  said  Winter,  "  with 
Spain  on  its  frontier,  capable  of  swallowing  it 
up,  and  yet ^" 

"  Well,"  said  Ryves,  "  let  us  go  no  deeper 
into  poUtics.  I  quit  my  party,  but  I  have  re- 
•served  a  place  for   you  in   it,  since  you  must 
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prefer  it  to  the  other.  It  will  lead  to  eminence, 
to  fame ;  make  you  independent  of  hopes  merely 
adventurous  and  criminal,  and  save  you,  my 
friend,  from  a  fate  that  impends  at  this  moment 
o'er  you,  though  you  will  not  see  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  Ryves,  but  am  above 
temptation.  My  patriotism  is  not  built  on 
selfishness,  however  the  latter  will  intrude  at 
times,  and  in  dreams.  I  am  too  far  gone,  how- 
ever, to  recede :  not  that  I  am  implicated,  as 
you  think,  or  that  our  views  are  treasonable, 
however  we  may  speculate  in  the  regions  of 
possibility.  Time  and  events  must  be  the  agents 
of  revolution,  not  such  poor  individuals  as 
Theobald  Winter." 

Ryves  interrupted  this  by  a  gesture  indi- 
cating disbelief. 

"  Should  it  prove  so.  Winter,  you  must 
expect  to  find  in  me  a  vigilant  enemy." 

"  Is  it  even  so  .?" 

''  One  of  the  many  blessings  of  a  civil  war — 
the  severing  of  friendship,  the  arming  of  bro- 
thers one  against  the  other." 

Winter  became  an  instant  pensive.     "You 
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will  weigh  my  offer,"  continued  Ryves,  "it 
is  made  for  your  sake,  and  also  perhaps  for 
another's." 

Winter  blushed,  cheek  and  brow,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  that  was  not  shame,  nor  love, 
nor  resentment.  He  was  moved  by  this  appeal 
of  Ryves,  as  well  as  by  his  last  words ;  but 
Theobald  would  not  trust  his  tongue  with 
utterance. 

The  remainder  of  the  ride  passed  in  silence, 
or  in  trifling  remarks,  until  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Kinsela,  or  Orange  Dick,  came  in  view. 
There  appeared  to  be  some  bustle  and  crowd 
about  it,  and  it  for  a  moment  occurred  to  Ryves 
and  Winter,  that  the  Gorbals  had  perhaps 
paid  here  a  retaliatory  visit.  The  lawn  before 
the  house  was  filled  with  men,  armed ;  some 
drilling,  some  reposing,  but  the  red  coats  cover- 
ing some  of  them,  spoke  them  at  once  to  be 
yeomen.  Orange  Dick  had  just  obtained  per- 
mission to  form  a  corps  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Demands  and  permissions  of  a  similar 
kind  were,  however,  so  universal  at  the  period, 
that  Mr.  Kinsela  could  not  be  suppHed  with 
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arms  for  his  corps.  It  was  to  supply  this  want 
in  a  great  measure,  as  well  as  to  gratify  ven- 
geance, that  he  had  undertaken  his  late  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Gorbals.  This  he  con- 
fessed to  his  new  visitors,  who  found  him  in 
the  act  of  distributing  the  said  arms  to  his  men, 
and  proud  he  appeared  of  his  trophies. 

Orange  Dick  was  a  stout,  coarse  personage  ; 
tall,  bald,  and  deeply  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, bland  withal,  and  more  knowing  in  speech 
and  appearance,  than  ferocious.  His  smde  re- 
sembled his  accent,  which  was  that  of  his  region, 
cold  and  cunning.  He  received  the  visit  of  so 
consequential  a  person  as  Mr.  Ryves  with  re- 
spect and  courtesy ;  but  still  an  expression  of 
triumph  and  self-satisfaction  beamed  from  his 
eyes  maliciously,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  my  late 
exploit  is  glory  to  me,  and  wormwood  to  one  of 
your  liberal  leanings." 

Mr.  Ryves  began  by  regretting  the  late  en- 
counter, "  as  peculiarly  untoward  at  a  time 
when  the  country,  threatened  by  external  foes, 
demanded  the  union  of  all  its  sons." 

"  Union  !  my  certy,  you  '11  have  enough   of 
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union  !     The  whole  country's  practising  it,  and 
so  am  I." 

"  Amongst  yourselves  it  is  useful,  no  doubt ; 
but  I  allude  to  a  union  that  will  include  all, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant."" 

"  Oh,  ho  !  You  're  coming  the  volunteer 
over  me,  Mr.  Ryves.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir, 
but  that  is  the  way  they  cajoled  us  in  eighty 
with  fine  names,  and  made  us  cry  out  against 
England  and  arm  the  Papists;  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  mere  balderdash,  after  all." 
■  "  As  how.  Sir  .''  I  thought  Irish  prosperity 
and  Irish  honour  had  grown  majestically  under 
the  volunteers. " 

*'  Yes ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  do, — no 
enemy,  no  fighting  ;  and  so  the  soldiers,  having 
nothing  to  do,  fell  to  debating,  and  from  de- 
bating they  fell  to  clubbing." 

"  So  it  appears.  You  have  just  formed  an 
Orange  lodge  in  your  vicinity." 

"  And  the  United  men  are  making  theirs 
faster.'' 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  so  are  you,  Mr. 
Kinsela  ?"  said  Winter. 
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"  'Tis  possible,  Sir.     But  why  ?" 

"  We  both  love  to  see  wigs  on  the  green." 

"  It 's  true  for  you.  You  're  an  honest 
fellow.  And  now,  gentlemen,  take  a  look  at 
my  corps ;  a  fine  body  of  men,  just  formed; 
equipped,  ay,  and  armed,  Master  Ryves,  no 
thanks  to  the  Castle." 

"  Thanks  to  the  Gorbals  rather,"  observed 
Winter.  "  You  did  very  pretty  execution 
there." 

"  Ay,  that  you  may  say,"  said  Dick,  looking 
self-complacent,  and  acknowledging  the  com- 
pliment, for  as  such  he  took  it. 

"  I  never  beheld  such  a  scene  of  ruin  and  of 
horrible  slaughter,"  said  Ryves. 

"  You  say  so,"  said  Dick  ;  "  then  I  can  tell 
you,  that  is  nothing  to  what  shall  be.  If  every 
cabin  and  every  Papist  in  the  land,  Sir,  were 
gutted  in  that  style,  we  should  have  peace  and 
comfort."  The  look  of  the  party-ruffian  was  in 
consonance  with  his  speech. 

"  I  can  command  patience  no  longer,  Mr. 
Kinsela,"  said  Ryves.     "  You  have  acted  the 
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sanguinary  part  of  butcher  in  this  business,  and, 
I  trust,  will  answer  for  it.  My  view  in  coming 
here,  is  not  to  compliment  you  on  your  taste 
for  blood,  but  to  demand  the  prisoners  you 
have  made,  that  those  illegally  despatched  to  the 
shipping,  or  committed  to  the  recruiting-officers, 
or  those,  in  fine,  whom  you  may  have  in  your 
dungeons,  may  be  released  or  placed  in  a  pri- 
son, where  they  may  enjoy  a  public  trial." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Ryves,  very  well ;  open 
speech  is  what  Dick  Kinsela  loves.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  this  is  a  touch  of  your  old  Whig 
leaven ;  they  whispered  better  of  you.  Master 
Ryves,  and  I  believe  'em.  You  '11  come  round 
for  all  this,  and  seek  Orange  Dick's  aid  yet,  ay, 
and  use  his  means  of  pacification  too." 

Winter  enjoyed  this  prophecy  exceedingly, 
and  Ryves  was  proportionably  annoyed. 

"  Why,  look  ye.  Master  Ryves,"  continued 
Dick,  who  was  not  unaware  of  the  reports, 
which  mentioned  Ryves  as  about  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Government,  and  who  bridled 
his  ferocity  in   consequence, — "  there  are  two 
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poor  wretches  here,  and,  to  obhge  you,  they 
shall  forthwith  to  prison,  and  be  hanged,  I 
trust." 

"  Oblige  me !"  said  Ryves.  "  But  the  rest, 
Mr.  Kinsela,  the  forced  recruits,  the  pressed 
men." 

"  They  are  gone  of  their  free  will.  I  forced 
no  shilling  into  their  palms." 

"  Who  then  hath  received  their  bounty,  Sir  .'''" 
asked  Ryves  sternly. 

"  The  King,  Sir.  His  Majesty,  who  gave  it, 
hath  it  back.  In  plain  words,  tailor  and  mer- 
chant have  it  in  lieu  of  those  red  coats  and 
accoutrements,  that  render  my  corps  the  best 
equipped  in  the  country.  I  had  dunned  long 
at  the  Castle,  ere  they  sent  me  as  much,  and 
the  country  had  remained  without  defence." 

*'  And  so,  Mr.  Kinsela,  you  are  no  longer  a 
magistrate  distributing  justice,  but  a  partisan, 
making  and  declaring  war,  and  raising  contri- 
butions to  boot." 

While  this  argument  was  in  progress,  Theo- 
bald Winter  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the 
newly-armed  corps,  which  was  principally  com- 
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posed  of  Presbyterians.  He  made  a  certain 
sign  as  he  passed  each,  and  was  gratified, 
though  not  surprised,  at  finding  the  signal 
answered  by  full  three-fourths  of  the  yeomen. 
They  were,  in  fact,  United  Irishmen,  affiliated 
to  the  Belfast  Committee,  sworn  to  use  their 
utmost  might  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  establishing  at  once  Irish  inde- 
pendence and  perfect  freedom  for  all  religions. 
Such  were  the  men  to  whom  Orange  Dick 
transferred  the  arms  of  the  routed  Gorbals. 
Some  of  them  had  aided  in  that  rout,  thus 
massacring  the  very  Papists  with  whom  they 
had  sworn  to  unite  in  insurrection.  Old  pre- 
judices, however,  proved  then,  as  they  did 
later,  more  strong  than  new  oaths;  and  the 
lower  order  of  those  sworn  republicans,  felt 
no  remorse  in  thus  keeping  their  hands  and 
weapons  in  training,  by  murdering  and  spoiling 
their  future  allies,  until  the  hour  arrived  when 
they  might  fall  together  upon  the  English  foe. 

Mr.  Kinsela  had,  in  the  meantime,  conceded 
all  in  his  power  to  the  expostulation  of  Ryves, 
who  resolved  to  be  generous  on  this  occasion, 
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the  last  time,  perhaps,  his  new  connections 
would  allow  for  his  exercising  such  feelings. 
The  captives  were  liberated,  such  information 
given  as  might  lead  to  the  liberation  of  the 
other  kidnapped  wretches ;  and  with  this  partial 
success,  the  visitors  were  fain  to  be  contented, 
—Winter  was  highly  so  upon  other  accounts — 
and  to  take  their  departure  from  the  Orange 
captain  and  his  doubtful  yeomen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ryves  Castle  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
seats  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Its  situation  was 
low,  and  might  therefore  be  criticised  as  bad  ; 
but  an  extensive  vale  stretched  forth  in  front, 
and  opened  before  it  a  wide  view,  terminating 
in  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  County  Antrim. 
A  hill  on  one  side  rose  steeply  up,  covered  with 
hanging  woods,  and  the  eye  could  dwell  upon 
the  surface  of  their  verdant  summits,  as  upon  a 
forest  stretched  beneath  it.  From  forth  this 
hanging  wood  jutted  out  rocks,  and  sterile 
patches,  here  and  there  an  hermitage,  or  a  moss- 
house,  such  as  Irish  ornamenters  love.  It  was 
a  pleasant  kill-time  to  wander  up  the  devious 
paths  that  wound  through  this  declivity,  and 
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be  repaid  on  reaching  the  summit  by  a  splen- 
did view  of  Lough  Neagh,  lying  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  in  the  midst  of  its  low,  wooded,  but  not 
over-picturesque  shores. 

It  was  probably  in  search  of  this  view  that 
the  \nnding  path  was  followed,  a  considerable 
time  after  the  scenes  above  described,  by  three 
of  the  then  inmates  of  the  castle.     One  was  the 
old  Earl  himself,  mounted   on   a  little  ragged 
pony  of  the  Connemara  breed,  which   he  made 
use  of  for  such   short  excursions.     By  his  side 
walked  his  daughter,    Lady    Hesther    Ryves, 
supported    by   the  arm   of    Theobald   Winter. 
The  Earl's  countenance  bespoke  his  character, 
which  was  mild,  kind,  benevolent,  but  possessed 
of  none  of  those  stronger  qualities  which  would 
have    made  him  influential   in    his   rank.     His 
independence  in  politics  had    been    frequently 
evinced  by   his   voting  with   the  popular  side, 
from  which,  however,  a  periodical  panic,  occa- 
sioned by  a  warm  speech    from   such   men  as 
Grattan,  or  a  motion  too  vehementh'   worded, 
was  sure  to  drive   him,  ere  the  session  ended, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  minislferial  phalanx. 
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A  trimmer,  whether  he  be  one  from  consti- 
tution or  calculation,  stands  in  need  of  great 
talents  to  preserve  him  from  contempt.  Small 
fish  should  move  in  shoals.  And  the  Earl  of 
Ryvescastle,  having  nought  but  his  solitary 
vote,  without  borough  or  county  influence,  sup- 
ported by  a  hesitating  tongue,  was  mocked  by 
the  three  great  aristocratic  parties,  which  divi- 
ded Irish  poUtics  betwixt  them.  The  leaders 
smiled  superciliously  on  him,  whilst  their  ter- 
riers in  the  House  never  failed  to  indulge  in  a 
snap  at  him  when  opportunity  offered.  Hence 
came  ill  humour  on  his  part,  and  success  on  the 
part  of  his  nephew,  whom  he  put  forward,  as  it 
were,  to  represent  and  revenge  him, — an  object 
amply  fulfilled. 

Political  feelings  did  not  lodge  deep  in  the 
breast  of  the  Earl.  Domestic  ones  were  far 
more  congenial ;  love  of  his  daughter  was  cer- 
tainly that  which  most  occupied  and  inspired  it. 
Circumstances  rendered  this  more  touching  than 
mere  paternal  love.  Lady  Hesther  was  an  only 
child.  There  are  many  noble  parents,  some,  I 
should  say,  who  would  look  upon  such  offspring 
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with  a  peevish  feeling  of  dislike  and  discontent, 
as  if  occupying  the  place  of  a  child  of  worthier 
sex.  But  Lord  Ryvescastle  knew  no  such 
feeling.  He  looked  to  his  nephew  as  an  heir 
to  perpetuate  his  name,  whilst  he  sought  for 
his  daughter  that  domestic  happiness  which 
neither  rank  nor  blood  can  alone  bestow. 

Why  the  parent  had  any  cause  for  being  so- 
licitous on  a  point  which  young  females  of  all 
ranks  can  manage  for  themselves,  and  without 
anxiety  or  plan,  especially  in  the  loving  land  of 
Ireland,  will  appear.  Lady  Hesther  was  slight- 
ly deformed.  An  accident  in  childhood  had 
marred  the  symmetry  of  a  form  that  promised 
to  be  perfect.  It  had  no  effect  upon  her  fea- 
tures, which  were  those  of  loveliness  itself,  but 
delicate  and  frail,  and  slightly  expressive  of 
pain,  as  if  conscious  of  the  defect  that  checked 
and  turned  all  the  natural  feelings  of  girlhood 
into  bitterness. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  females  so  visited, 
become  either  angels  or  devils ;  that  either  over- 
coming the  strong  feeling  of  injustice,  which 
leads  them  to  accuse  Providence,  and    detest 
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their  happier  fellow-creatures,  the  great  con- 
quest over  self  imparts  to  them  that  nobleness 
and  sweetness  of  character,  which  all  have  wit- 
nessed :  or,  that  yielding  to  the  strong  sug- 
gestions of  envy  and  misanthropy,  they  assume 
a  peevish,  and,  at  times,  a  fiendish  character, 
which  I  for  one  have  been  fortunate  enough 
never  to  meet  with. 

For  even  the  latter  disposition  there  are 
excuses.  For  what  can  be  conceived  more 
dreadful,  than  to  have  every  rising  feeling 
of  the  young  mind,  whether  they  be  of  hope, 
of  innocent  vanity,  of  self-respect,  chilled  and 
turned  back  upon  its  source  ?  What  more 
bitter  lesson,  than  to  learn  that  we  are  sepa- 
rated from  our  fellows,  singled  out  in  misery, 
the  very  common  paths  of  happiness  denied — 
to  feel  that  our  lot  is  lone,  and  that  the  only 
pleasures  life  can  promise,  are  confined  to  the 
stern  ones  of  duty  ? 

The  mind  that  can  support  itself  under  this, 

and  be  cheerful,  that  can  call  up  and  command 

its  energies  to  bear  up  against  these  ills,  and  to 

combat  the  evil  and  unamiable  thoughts  which 

D  2 
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they  suggest,  is  no  common  mind.  The  very 
exertion  ennobles  it ;  the  resignation  requisite, 
hallows  it,  and  sheds  a  sweet,  saint-like  radi- 
ance around  the  character  of  the  sufferer. 
Should,  perchance,  extreme  beauty  of  feature 
be  superadded  to  this  misfortune,  reminding 
both  possessor  and  beholder  of  what  should  be, 
and  what  is, — of  perfection,  of  adoration,  of 
love  itself  lost — the  pain  and  interest  excited 
by  the  cruel  contrast,  is  neither  to  be  described 
nor  forgotten. 

Lady  Hesther  Ryves,  when  beheld,  could  not 
but  excite  feelings  of  the  latter  kind,  and  to 
a  deep  degree.  Her  features  were  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  her  hair,  glossy  black ;  and  neither 
did  the  form  of  either  head  or  face,  nor  yet  the 
position  of  the  head  betray,  as  all  these  do  in 
most  cases,  the  deformity  that  shortened  the 
figure,  and  which,  indeed,  did  not  appear  to 
the  first  or  second  glance. 

In  her,  too,  beamed  that  saint-like  charac- 
ter we  have  described.  Sorrow  dwelt  within, 
thougli  without  it  appeared  but  mild  seriousness 
of  thought  and  demeanour.     In  natural  circum- 
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Stances,  she  might  have  been  the  volatile,  the 
gay,  and  have  led  the  gambol  and  the  jest,  as 
she  would  have  led  the  dance,  where  the  first 
place  was  to  the  loveliest.  A.11,  however,  was 
in  her  subdued. 

The  same  causes  led  Lady  Hesther  to  culti- 
vate her  mind,  to  give  time  to  study  rather 
than  to  the  world  ;  and  the  influx  of  ideas,  the 
store  of  fancy  thence  derived,  which  is  so  apt 
to  benumb  the  gay  young  damsel,  and  render 
her  heavy  or  absurd,  gave  solidity  to  her  fancy, 
and  lightness  to  her  sense.  Her  mind  was  truly 
fascinating,  and  all  of  person  that  bespeaks  the 
mind, — ^her  countenance  was  equally  so.  Could 
she  have  forgotten,  or  could  the  world  ?— But 
these  things  are  impossible. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  Winter,"  the  Earl  was  say- 
ing, "  that  your  sister  is  settled  so  near  us,  and 
so  happily.  She  is  a  fine  woman,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, a  prodigiously  fine  woman.  And  Orde 
will  make  her  happy — he  is  wealthy,  and  comes 
of  respectably  old  stock,  and  is,  I  believe,  good- 
natured.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  cannot 
like  your  Belfastian  folk  by  any  means." 
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"  Now  why  ?  father,"  asked  Lady  Hesther : 
"  surely  the  slight  difference  of  religion " 

"Rehgion  troubles  them  very  little  at  pre- 
sent— I  don't  allude  to  my  brother-in-law,  of 
course,"  was  Winter's  observation. 

"  You  say  truly,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  but 
they  retain  the  cant  of  their  sect,  whilst  its 
tenets  are  forgotten.  The  arrogance,  the  self- 
sufficiency,  the  dragging  down  of  every  point 
to  their  own  private  judgment,  remain.  They 
are  puritans  in  religion,  which  is  bad  ;  they 
are  puritans  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life, 
which  is  disagreeable ;  and  they  are  puritans 
in  politics,  which,  I  fear,  is  little  short  of  trea- 
son." 

"  They  are  not  courtly,  'tis  true,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,"  said  Winter ;  "  but  they  are  well- 
informed,  enlightened,  and  more  alive  to  the 
general  interests  of  society  and  of  the  country, 
than  perhaps  any  other  class,  not  excepting  our 
honourable  Houses  of  Legislature." 

"  Enlightened  and  alive  !"  repeated  the  Earl ; 
"  you  mean,  Sir,  that  they  are  rich  and  idle, 
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that  they  have  leisure  to  open  their  ears  to 
sounds,  to  which  it  were  fortunate  if  more  oc- 
cupation or  more  humility  had  closed  them. 
The  success  of  the  Americans  in  attaining  their 
independence  raised  their  admiration,  while  the 
more  recent  glories  of  the  French  Revolutionists 
have  raised,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  only  their 
envy,  but  their  emulation." 
"  It  is  so  reported." 

"  There  can  be  no  fear  that  Mr.  Orde,  now  a 
married  man,  could  join  in  such  wild  schemes," 
observed  the  lady. 

"  Oh  !    none  on  earth,"  said  Winter  :    "  at 
least  I  should  think  not.     But  I  do  not  under- 
stand. Lady  Hesther,  why  marriage  should  shed 
a  damp  upon  patriotism." 
"  I  spoke  of  treason."" 

"  They  are  the  same  thing  in  the  thoughts  of 
traitors.  Now  love,  I  know,  fans  every  gener- 
ous flame ;  why  then  should  not  love's  fulness, 
which  is  marriage,  have  the  same  effect  ?''"' 

Don't  take  the  trouble  of  answering  the  out 
o"*  the  world  reasoner,"  said  the  Earl.     "  One 
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who  knew  what  true  affection  was,  would  not 
ask  the  question,  unless  indeed  a  young  lover 
of  paradox,  like  our  friend  here." 

Winter  was  cast  somewhat  aback  by  this  re- 
proof, and  it  seemed  to  give  Lady  Hesther  too 
some  food  for  unpleasant  reflection. 

"  The  treason  will  soon  blow  over  and  do  much 
good,"  continued  the  Earl ;  "  the  plotters  will 
see  the  futility  of  their  schemes,  and  follow  ho- 
nester  callings  :  and  those  who  have  the  luck  to 
escape  hanging  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
We  shall  have  trials,  and  public  interest  and 
speechifying ;  police-officers  and  lawyers  will 
gain  fame  and  fortunes  by  their  activity  and 
eloquence  ;  I  hope  to  see  you.  Winter,  So- 
licitor-General, ere  the  affair  be  over,  or  else 
so  popular  on  the  other  side,  that  you  may 
come  pounce,  when  you  will,  into  a  ministe- 
rial place  without  the  pains  of  fagging  through 
inferior  offices." 

"  Your  wishes,  Lord  Ryvescastle,  are  too 
kind  and  flattering  to  me,"  said  Winter.  "  I 
am  too  idle,  too  perverse,  and  may  say,  after 
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Yorick,  that  if  it  rained  silk  gowns,   not   one 
would  be  found  to  fit  me." 

'•  Tut,  man  I  you  have  talents,  which  are 
something, — friends,  which  are  much — and  op- 
portunity, which  is  more" — his  Lordship  dearly 
loved  a  climax — "  And  Ryves,  himself  an  host, 
will  lend  thee  a  helping  hand." 

"  Perhaps  to  the  gallows,"  muttered  Winter. 
He  could  not  resist  the  apposite  termination.  It 
passed,  however,  unheard. 

"  *  To  return  to  our  muttons,'  as  Rabelais 
says,"  said  Lord  Ry vescastle.  "  I  have  no  fears 
for  Orde,  especially  now  that  he  is  married,  and 
that  notwithstanding  your  paradoxical  queries, 
Master  Winter.  His  wife,  your  lady  sister,  seems 
formed  to  command  as  well  as  fascinate,  and 
will  keep  him  from  either  the  committee  or  the 
drill  of  these  United  Irishmen." 

"  Yet  women  sometimes  take  a  political  as 
well  as  any  other  crotchet  in  their  heads,"  said 
Winter,  "  and  straight  talk  of  patriotism  and 
standing  up  for  one's  country." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  they  do :    why  here  's  little 
D  5 
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Hesther,  if  the  French  were  landed  to-morrow, 
I  warrant,  she  would  arm  her  old  father  for 
action." 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Hesther,  "  a  yeoman's 
red  coat  is  so  unsentimental  and  unclassical,  I 
could  not  touch  it," 

"  What  think  you  of  a  volunteer's  ?"  asked 
Winter. 

"It  was  more  heroic,  and  I  don't  know 
why." 

"  Because  it  was  donned  against  the  enemies 
of  the  land  alone," 

"  And  the  yeoman's,  against  whom  else  is  it 
assumed  ?"  joined  in  the  Earl, 
"  Against  many  of  its  sons." 
"  Are  not  traitors  enemies  ?    Winter,    you 
surprise  me." 

"  Enemies  no  doubt :  but  it  is  the  execution- 
er's work  to  cut  them  down." 

"  True,  true;    and  I   should  be  sorry  to  be 

put  upon  the  service.     But  I  see  you  have  an 

eye  to  ambition  ;  you  look  forward  in  the  race." 

Winter  looked  confused  :    he  kept  sedulously 

concealed   from    Lord   Ryvescastle    above    all 
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men,  his  connection  with  the  national  conspi- 
rators, or  even  his  leaning  towards  them,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  love  of  argument  would 
suffice  to  excuse  him. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Earl,  "you  adhere  to  the 
popular  side;  it  may  be  the  best.  And  Ryves 
and  you  will  not  quarrel  on  that  account.  You 
are  conning  arguments  and  pleadings,  I  see, 
for  the  future  arraigned.  You  are  right, — you 
are  right.  In  matter  of  treason,  counsel  for  the 
defendant  alway  reaps  the  laurels,  though  his 
cHent  go  to  perdition." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Winter  is  not  so  selfish," 
said  Lady  Hesther. 

"  Selfish  ! — honest  ambition  is  seldom  selfish. 
May  we  not  seek  fame  and  power  for  our 
country's  good ;  or  say,  for  the  good  of  those 
we  love,  rather  than  for  ourselves  .f*" 

The  cheeks  of  the  young  people  kindled  at 
this  too.  "  Ambition  for  ever  ! — ambition  say 
I, — prop  it  upon  honour, — it  keeps  the  mind 
employed, — stretches  its  faculties  to  the  utmost, 
— makes  us  useful  in  our  generation,  and 
honours  our  name." 
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Winter  would  not  reply  to  all  this  preaching 
of  activity,  such  as  old  folk  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  doing  nothing,  are  ever  ready  to 
volunteer.  The  jaded  and  broken-down  states- 
man would  hold  forth  upon  a  contrary  theme  ; 
the  youth,  however,  to  whom  the  present  advice 
was  administered,  needed  it  but  little.  Ambi- 
tion filled  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  leave  room  for 
nought  else :  unfortunately  it  did  not  take  the 
road  that  his  Lordship  pointed  out,  but  one 
which  might  chance  to  lead  to  greater  eminence. 
The  chances  that  it  would  lead  to  disgrace  and 
death,  were,  however,  tenfold  greater. 

"  There  is  Lough  Neagh  at  last ! ''  exclaimed 
the  Earl ;  "  the  king  of  Irish  lakes.  How  lovely 
the  islets  sleep  upon  its  glassy  surface  !" 

"  They  seem  to  slumber  like  porpoises,  or 
as  the  monks  that  once  peopled  them,"  said 
Winter,  who  was  in  no  sentimental  mood. 

"  Get  thee  gone,  for  a  heathen  !  How  thou 
lackest  sentiment.  Winter  [" 

"  Was  it  in  search  of  appetite  or  sentiment 
that  your  Lordship  clambered  up  hither  .'*" 

"  Both,  Sir,   i'  faith,  I  must  confess. '\ 
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"  Blended  as  you  would  have  ambition  and 
self  in  a  man's  career  ;  is  it  not  so,  my  Lord  ?" 
Winter  rallied  his  spirits  to  do  away  any 
impression  that  his  seriousness  might  have 
awakened. 

"Even  30, — even  so,"  replied  Lord  Ryves- 
castle  as  gaily  :  *'  and  now  I  must  take  a  more 
circuitous  path  home,  as  I  do  not  like  to  see 
Ragged  Jack's  nose  here  on  a  level  with  my 
stirrup.  I  must  seek  a  gentler  descent.  Do 
you  follow  the  short  path  down,  being  pedes- 
trians, and  Hesther  none  of  the  strongest."  So 
saying,  the  old  Earl  left  Winter  to  escort  his 
daughter  down  the  hill. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Winter  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Ryves  in  college.  His 
talents  displayed  in  conversation, — in  political 
and  other  squibs,  and  in  the  Historical  Society, 
won  the  young  aristocrat's  admiration :  subse- 
quently similar  ideas,  and  congenial  views  of 
politics,  and  of  the  world,  though  these  were 
much  warmer  in  one  than  in  the  other,  cemented 
their  friendship.  Ryves  introduced  Winter  at 
his  uncle's  house.     Lord  Ryvescastle  was  then 
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of  sufficiently  liberal  opinions,  more  so  indeed 
in  private  converse  than  in  public  act,  although 
the  latter  was  never  servile.  Winter  pleased  the 
Earl,  as  much  as  the  nephew. 

It  was  an  age  of  bloodi&xn,  and  the  young 
scions  of  nobility  then,  however  they  might 
become  nominal  members  of  Alma  Mater,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  there  more  by  riot,  than 
study.  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  now,  then 
certainly  it  was  not  the  thing  either  to  be 
rational  or  well-informed.  And  though  all  took 
up  political  opinions,  it  was  with  bludgeons  and 
pistols,  not  with  arguments,  that  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  loved  most  to  support 
them.  Hence  it  came,  that  such  an  old  gen- 
tleman as  the  Earl,  who  amused  himself  by 
speculating  peacably  at  home  on  much  of  these 
matters,  and  more  deeply,  and  to  the  purpose, 
than  if  his  temper  rather  than  his  reason  dis- 
cussed them  abroad,  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  for 
a  rational  companion.  He  very  much  resembled 
Colman's  "  Sir  Robert  Bramble,""  who,  by  the 
by,  is  a  character  of  that  age,  not  of  this.     His 
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"  Gentle  reason"  loved  an  argument,  as — 
"  Gentle  dulness  loves  a  joke." 

The  heat, — the  knock-my-down  replies  of  his 
cholerous  contemporaries  of  the  very  old  school, 
no  more  satisfied  this  propensity,  than  did  the 
shrug,  the  smile,  and  avowed  selfishness,  with 
which  hackneyed  folk  waved  dispute.  A  youth 
of  warm  brain,  rendered  warmer  in  those  stirring 
times,  was  more  congenial  to  the  Earl,  and  Theo- 
bald Winter  became  a  huge  favourite  of  his. 

Admitted  to  such  proud  society,  to  wliich 
neither  his  birth,  nor  his  little  competence  en- 
titled him, — of  course  to  a  youth  like  him,  of 
good  spirits,  good  talents,  and  good  manners, 
the  wide  circle  of  the  Earl's  acquaintance  soon 
became  as  open  as  his  mansion — young  Winter's 
ideas  met  with  a  total  change.  His  ambition 
was  in  no  small  degree  spurred  and  excited,  and 
his  continual  contact  with  superiors  gave  occa- 
sion, as  such  ever  must,  to  various  mortifications, 
far  surpassing  the  sum  of  his  enjoyments.  And 
the  privilege  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy, 
instead   of  rendering  him  thankful,  rather  in- 
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spired  him  with  an  hatred  of  aristocracy  in 
general.  He  could  dignify  this  feeling  of  de- 
spite, and  dress  it  up  to  his  own  view  in  noble 
colours.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  he  himself  would 
have  upheld,  he  was  right  and  sincere.  I  think 
the  contrary. 

Another  bad  effect  of  this  elevation  was,  that 
it  disgusted  him  with  humble  efforts,  made  him 
sick  of  his  profession,  idled  him  in  short  and 
in  fact,  and  thus  laid  him  more  open  to  the 
temptations  of  irregular  and  hazardous  ambition. 

Yet  one  more  consequence  was,  that  it 
checked  those  feelings  of  love  which  rise  in 
the  breast  of  every  young  Irishman,  and  which 
prompt  him  to  seek  early  in  life  a  fitting  part- 
ner, with  whom  to  share  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains.  But  Winter  had  raised  himself  above 
the  class,  in  which  he  could  fix  affection,  or 
find  it  returned.  The  habits  of  the  hfe  he 
daily  saw  unfitted  him  for  meaner,  and  ren- 
dered him  disgusted  with  the  scanty  comforts, 
and  luxuries,  that  scanty  fortune  can  alone 
bestow.  Amongst  the  class  in  which  he  min- 
gled,  he  knew  that   he  dared  not    to    fix  his 
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affections.  Utter  hopelessness  of  success  de- 
terred him,  and  he  resolved  to  harbour  no  such 
feelings.  These,  however,  are  wont  to  obey 
the  dictates  neither  of  prudence  nor  of  pride. 
They  visited  him  in  his  despite. 

At  home,  as  Theobald  Winter  had  almost 
rendered  himself  at  the  house  of  Lord  Ryves- 
castle,  he  could  not  but  enjoy  the  intimacy  of 
that  nobleman's  daughter.  Lady  Hesther  was 
not  tended  or  watched,  like  the  lovely  heiress 
of  a  noble  house.  She  carried,  it  was  supposed, 
an  antidote  to  her  attractions  about  her ;  and 
Winter  was  at  liberty  to  cultivate  her  friend- 
ship. This  he  did  greedily,  and  was  oft  com- 
pelled to  do,  as  other  noble  fair  ones  shrunk 
from  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  doubtful  stamp 
and  origin. 

He  found  Lady  Hesther's  character  of  the 
most  lofty  and  romantic  stamp,  converse  fasci- 
nating, her  sensibility  exquisite,  her  countenance 

lovely,  all   perfection    save .     He   revelled 

sometimes  in  dehghtful  fancies,  like  those  that 
Arabian  tales  present  to  us,  and  as  in  those,  he 
was  startled  from  his  dream  by  some  sudden  and 
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unseen  truth,  that  shivered  the  whole  fabrick. 
Still  there  was  room  for  friendship, — friend- 
ship, dear  Platonic  name,  the  support  of  so 
many  disappointed  hearts,  that  are  cold  enough 
to  put  up  with  the  paltry  substitute.  Hence  is 
it  the  bepraised  of  moralists,  the  despised  of 
poets,  and  only  tolerable  where  it  is  a  deceit,  a 
false  name,  assumed  by  love  to  veil  his  delicate 
approach. 

To  be  brief.  Winter — I  will  not  say  loved 
Lady  Hesther — I  will  not  profane  the  word  by 
applying  it  to  a  mingled  feeling,  ashamed  of 
itself,  recoiling  from  its  own  warmth,  and  sub- 
dued at  every  moment  of  cold  reflection,  by 
thoughts  of  vanity,  of  self  and  of  unworthy 
calculation.  Winter  in  fact  loved  the  noble's 
daughter  better  than  he  loved  woman  ;  but  had 
a  fairer  and  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  sex, 
as  noble,  and  even  less  higli-minded  and  lovely 
and  accomplished,  he  had  not  balanced  long 
in  making  the  preference.  The  heart  is  selfish 
even  in  its  very  affections — would  that  this 
were  but  a  libel  upon  human  nature. 

Far  loftier  and  purer  were    the   feelings  of 
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Lady  Hesther ;  she  was  not  insensible  to  the 
homage  that  Winter  paid  her.  She  was  woman, 
and  it  flattered  her;  and  this  homage,  joined 
with  his  powers  of  mind,  his  advantageous  per- 
son, his  enthusiasm,  might  have  called  forth  in 
her  all  those  tender  feelings,  of  which  her  spi- 
rit was  susceptible.  But  delicacy  intervened, — 
delicacy  and  pride.  And  although  her  pene- 
tration, fully  exercised,  informed  her,  that 
Winter  was  not  actuated  by  hollow,  selfish,  or 
ambitious  motives  in  the  attention  he  paid  her, 
she  still  could  perceive  the  embarrassment  oft 
caused  both  in  him,  as  well  as  in  her,  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  personal  inferiority.  She 
therefore  held  her  affections  under  full  restraint, 
and  limited  them,  as  he  had  done,  to  friend- 
ship. 

In  this  dubious  state  the  connection  betwixt 
Winter  and  Lady  Hesther  remained  subject  to 
all  the  piques  and  variations  of  love.  Now  'twas 
warmer,  now  colder — both  in  suspense :  how- 
ever, one  flattered  herself  that  her  state  was 
that  of  resolution.  Tiie  Earl  of  Ryvescastle 
himself  looked  upon  Winter  in  the  light  of  a 
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suitor  to  his  daughter.  He,  in  love  for  his 
unfortunate  and  only  offspring,  was  willing  to 
overlook  Winter^'s  want  of  birth  and  fortune, 
in  recompense  for  his  overlooking  the  blemish 
of  his  daughter's  figure.  He  felt  that  Winter's 
talents,  aided  by  influence,  might  raise  him  to 
honourable  station  ;  and  accordingly  he  suffered, 
if  not  encouraged,  the  intimacy  that  he  beheld. 

Ryves  viewed  circumstances  in  a  similar  light ; 
and  this  was  no  small  incitement  to  the  efforts 
that  he  unceasingly  made  to  warn  his  friend 
from  the  pit  into  which  he  was  plunging.  Every 
hope  of  advancement,  of  emolument,  was  held 
out  to  draw  him  over  to  constitutional  paths. 
But  Winter  was  too  far  embarked,  too  sanguine 
in  the  cause  of  establishing  Irish  liberty  and 
independence  ;  and  whilst  Ryves  was  medita- 
ting the  means  of  saving  the  imprudent  Winter, 
the  latter  was  contemplating  the  necessity  of 
preserving  his  aristocratic  friends  from  the  utter 
ruin  and  destruction  which  threatened  their 
class  in  Ireland. 

"  And  )ou  will  not  listen  to  my  father's  ad- 
vice," said  [Lady  Hesther,  as  she  and  Winter 
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descended  the  path  together,  "  nor  to  that  of 
ray  cousin  Ryves."' 

"  If  I  do  not  follow  yours,  Lady  Hesther, 
whose  should  I  listen  to  seriously  ?" 

"  Alas  !  we  all  speak  the  same, — the  words  of 
prudence,  which  you  will  not  hear." 

"  'Tis  not  clear  that  they  are  even  prudence ; 
and  if  they  were,  'twere  dastardly  in  me,  with 
my  opinions,  to  follow  them.  I  have  taken  up 
principles,  examined,  approved  them,  cherished 
them.  And  on  these  have  acted,  have  made 
friends,  received  secrets,  have  been  defended  or 
befriended — by  those  I  must  abide.  Fate  has 
placed  me  in  these  circumstances — the  line  of 
honour  is  before  me,  and  let  fate  arrange  the 
consequences." 

"  Alas !  Winter.  These  are  the  ominous  spe- 
culation of  a  victim  ;  fearless  it  may  be,  but 
desponding.  I  had  rather  hear  you  in  the 
tone  of  hope,  and  have  you  brag  and  promise 
e'er  so  foolishly  and  wildly,  than  in  this  cold 
way  reason  like  a  fatalist." 

"  'Tis  but  the  momentary  mood  ;  thou  know- 
est  I  can  be  enthusiastic,  and  can  look  forward 
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■with  a  boy's  or  a  poet's  promise.  And  I  do 
so.  Why  should  I  doubt  .'*  Our  enterprise 
seems  in  the  very  current  of  events.  Similar 
ones  take  place  and  prosper  all  over  the  globe. 
The  east  and  west  bear  witness  to  it,  and  chide 
us  for  our  doubts  and  our  delays." 

"  But  blood  has  flowed  in  all  these  places. 
Civil  wars  have  arisen,  and  massacres  and 
crimes  ensued,  vmtil  one  sickens  at  the  name  of 
liberty." 

"  We  are  Irishmen,  with  Irish  hearts ;  and 
we  so  outnumber  our  enemies,  that  resistance 
will  be  as  brief,  as  it  will  be  vain.  It  shall  be 
no  more  than  a  state  intrigue,  or  a  change  of 
Viceroys." 

"  I  would  partake  of  your  hopes,  since  I 
cannot  persuade  you  to  abandon  them.  And 
that  the  state  needs  cleansing,  and  our  high 
aristocrats  a  useful  lesson,  that  my  own  social 
experience  teaches  me.  But  I  fear  lest  this 
should  go  too  far,  beyond  the  power  of  its  pro- 
moters to  check.  I  fear  bloodshed,  war,  the 
fury  of  those  ignorant  Catholics,  goaded  by 
the  wrongs  of  past  centuries." 
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"  We  will  quiet  ihem,  fear  not." 

"  Yet  I  think  of  Canute  chiding  the  turbu- 
lent ocean.  And  if  their  rage  become  ungo- 
vernable, what  would  become  of  us  ?" 

"  An  eye  will  tend  you,  and  an  arm  protect. 
No  injury,  while  Winter  lives,  shall  reach  this 
abode  of  friendship  and  of  kindness,  and  of — 
love." 

This  last  word  acted  like  a  talisman  to 
bind  up  Lady  Hesther's  tongue,  and  check  all 
farther  conversation.  There  was  that  in  it, 
which  she  could  neither  reply  to,  nor  expos- 
tulate against.  Their  attachment,  such  as  it 
mutually  was,  had  been  carried  on  in  dumb- 
show,  and  as  if  it  shrunk  from  itself;  and 
its  progress  must  be  left,  as  the  parties  left  it, 
to  be  discerned,  not  descried. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  about  Easter-time  in  the  fated  year  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  that  the  con- 
versations of  our  last  chapter  were  held.  The 
Earl  had  left  town  in  that  early  season  for  his 
country-seat,  in  order  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments upon  his  property,  his  agent  informing 
him  of  the  unwillingness  of  his  tenants  to  make 
any  payments,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  prospects 
every  where  entertained  of  speedy  troubles, 
destined  to  end  in  a  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  preceding  year,  the  United  Irish- 
men of  Belfast  and  Dublin  had  made  wide 
progress  in  organization.  They  had  mined  the 
Government,  in  fact,  as  far  and  as  fully  as  conspi- 
racy could  work.  The  explosion  was  at  hand  ; 
aid   from    France   was   daily   expected.       The 
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day,  the  hour  of  insurrection  was  fixed,  as  well 
as  the  plans  to  be  executed.  Proclamations  of 
the  Irish  Republic  were  not  only  drawn  out, 
but  printed.  Government  seemed  timid  and  ill- 
informed.  Suspicious  nevertheless,  troops  had 
been  sent  to  the  north,  in  many  places  of  which 
they  lived  at  free  quarters,  exercising  many 
cruelties,  particularly  some  ill-disciplined  and 
fencible  regiments,  amongst  whom  the  Ancient 
Britons  were  distinguished. 

Winter  was  down  in  that  country  watching 
and  hastening  in  secret  the  progress  of  events. 
Orde  too,  despite  his  mildness,  and  despite  its 
being  the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  was  active 
in  forwarding  the  great  scheme  of  an  Irish  re- 
public, such  as  flattered  the  imagination  of  the 
philosophic  and  philanthropic  dissenters  of  Bel- 
fast. Through  the  agency  of  these,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  round,  though  differing  in 
creed,  were  sworn  to  rise  and  combat  in  alliance 
for  the  same  cause,  whilst  the  better  classes  and 
protestant  yeomen  were  meeting  and  mustering 
to  take  measures  for  their  own  safety. 

With  respect  to  Orde,  the  opinion  of  Lord 
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Ryvescastle,  that  marriage  would  bring  do- 
mesticity, and  that  his  wife  would  restrain  him 
from  venturous  courses,  were  quite  erroneous. 
On  the  contrary,  of  himself  the  worthy  bleacher 
would  have  sacrificed  both  patriotism  and  future 
fame  to  his  quiet ;  or,  like  Lord  Ryvescastle 
himself,  some  extravagance  of  his  party  would 
have  disgusted  him  with  it,  and  he  would  have 
stopped  short  in  his  treasonable  career,  or  re- 
treated altogether. 

Louisa  Orde  had,  however,  gathered  in  her 
youth  other  ideas,  than  the  simple  ones  of 
girlhood.  The  prospects  of  domestic  love,  of 
peace,  of  maternity  did  not  content  her,  as  they 
might  have  contented  him  for  her.  Her  read- 
ings had  unfortunately  been  in  Plutarch's  Lives, 
not  in  Cecilia's  or  Clarissa's,  and  she  was  pre- 
posterous enough  to  look  for  a  hero  in  a  husband. 
The  sentiments,  the  habitual  converse  of  one, 
whose  love  and  admiration  was  all  to  Orde,  acted 
as  strong  stimulants  to  his  patriotic  exertions. 
And  although  his  Louisa's  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm might  not  alone  have  awakened  such  in 
the   breast   of  Orde,    yet    when    the    universal 
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example  of  his  brother  sectarians,  as  well  as 
their  arguments,  had  filled  him  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  noble  duty  and  a  promising  good 
to  effect  the  independence  of  his  country, 
her  approbation  joined  with  the  rest,  and  con- 
tinually present  to  him,  drove  Orde  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  the  disaffected.  His  wealth  and 
local  importance  made  this  assumption  of  pre- 
eminence on  his  part  allowed,  and,  excepting 
the  furious  Snelling,  Orde  as  a  republican  and 
a  United  Irishman,  soon  became  second  to  none 
in  his  native  country. 

The  Gazette,  in  the  meantime,  announced  the 
valuable  accession  of  Mr.  Ryves  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  filled  Ryves  Castle  with  pleasure,  all 
save  the  visitor,  Winter,  who  knew  the  talents 
and  activity  of  his  quondam  friend,  and  dread- 
ed both  as  boding  ill  to  his  cause.  Nor  in  this 
was  Winter  deceived  ;  for  immediately  upon 
his  joining  the  Government  its  measures  in- 
stantly changed.  From  the  vacillating  and  the 
timid,  it  became  the  resolute  and  the  vigorous. 
Arrests  were  multiplied,  troops  collected  in  po- 
sitions where  they  gave  confidence,  and  might 
E  2 
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be  ready  to  act  upon  alarm.  Informers  were 
even  encouraged  to  lend  their  aid,  and  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators  revealed  fully  to  the  Govern- 
ment so  near  the  moment  of  execution,  gave  full 
power  of  quashing  it,  punishing  the  guilty,  and 
saving  the  state. 

Ryves  was  as  quick  in  action  as  in  coun- 
cil. Late  at  night  he  arrived,  unexpectedly, 
at  Castle  Ryves.  He  appeared  at  the  breakfast- 
table  suddenly,  and  Winter  was  by  no  means 
composed  at  his  abrupt  appearance.  His  coun- 
tenance too  was  business-full,  and  he  boldly 
announced,  that  he  came  down  express  to  pro- 
vide for  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Not  long  after  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
calling  Winter  aside,  and  began  by  asking  him, 
"  if,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  he  was  acting 
fairly,  to  hold  the  reins  of  treason  from  the  man- 
sion of  a  loyal  nobleman,  and  make  it,  as  it 
were,  the  head-quarter  of  insurrection  ?" 

"A  Hne  from  your  all-knowing  pen  might 
have  shortened  or  prevented  my  stay.  I  am 
here  on  the  Earl  of  Ryvescastle's  invitation." 

"  Winter,""  said   Ryves,    "  we  are   informed 
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of  all.  You  have  not  a  chance  of  success  ;  but 
that  point  we  have  long  since  discussed  suffi- 
ciently, and  you  have  had  time  to  weigh  it. 
The  moment  is  come  for  decision  ;  and  now  I 
tell  you,  safety  is  yet  within  your  power, — 
safety  and  oblivion  of  the  past ;  I  offer  it  to  you, 
and  I  am  criminal  in  so  doing,  since  I  sacrifice 
duty  to  friendship." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  that  friendship,  and  for 
the  protection  offered,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to 
return  it  to  you.  If  you  are  sanguine,  so,  per- 
haps, am  I." 

"  Blind,  imprudent,  ungenerous  man  !  " 
"  Blind,  if  you  will,  but  how  ungenerous  ?  " 
"  If  your  own  heart  does  not  explain  the  term 
to  you,  I  cannot.  But,  let  me  say,  that  he  who 
meditates  the  flinging  of  his  life  away  in  forlorn 
enterprise,  and  on  ignominious  fate,  ought  in 
conscience  to  be  disinterested  and  considerate 
enough  to  make  few  friendships,  to  excite  no 
feelings  of  attachment  towards  him,  knowing 
how  cruelly  and  painfully  such  are  subject  to 
be  torn  asunder." 

"  If  you  allude  to  yourself,  Ry ves,  I  believe 
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you  have  diverged  from  me,  as  much  as  I  from 
you,  and  that  the  want  of  foresight  is  equal." 

"  Think  not  of  me,  Winter.  I  shall  always 
have  nerves   equal   to   my    duty.     I    spake  of 

my  uncle,   of ,     our  family  and  friends  in 

general." 

"Ryves,  you  are  right,"  replied  Theobald, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  his  countenance  showed 
signs  of  feeling, — "  and  yet  too  rigidly  so. 
Shall  the  soldier  wear  no  heart,  or  must  he  seal 
up  its  feelings  like  a  monk  or  a  dervish,  be- 
cause he  may  be  called  to  mount  the  breach  .'''" 

"  A  soldier  bears  him  openly,  "Winter  ;  those 
who  cherish  him,  know  what  they  cherish.  They 
know  his  path  to  be  that  of  peril  ;  it  is  that  of 
honour  also.  But  to  tread  the  tortuous  paths 
of  treason,  and  yet  wear  the  unanxious  smile  of 
a  merely  gay  and  thoughtless  man,  is  unwar- 
rantable.  It  is  carrying  into  private  life  the 
dissimulation  of  the  conspirator." 

*'  You  would  insult  me,  Ryves  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  Winter.  I  am  vexed,  mortified, 
horrified  at  your  fatuity, — shocked  at  the  want 
of  feeling  you  evince." 
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"•  Hear  me,  Ryves." 

"  Nay  I  will  not.  The  theme  on  which 
you  would  speak  had  better  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion. You,  yourself,  shrink  from  it,  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  told, — let  it  lie  in  the  same 
grave.  Winter,  with  your  high  hopes,  your 
talents,  and  your  name." 

"Or  with  these,  rise;  with  their  success 
be  openly  avowed  and  told,  as  now  they  must 
not  be." 

"  Dreams  !  And  now  to  facts.  A  warrant 
is  out  to  apprehend  you; — it  is  in  my  hands: 
but  I  find  you  beneath  my  uncle's  roof.  For 
twenty-four  hours  you  are  safe  and  free ;  make 
use  of  that  time,  Winter,  not  in  further  treason, 
but  in  flight ;  and,  perhaps,  in  thinking  better 
of  your  future  course,  and  what  of  honour  and 
safety  is  yet  left  you  to  regain."" 

*'  Honour !  How  speedily  you  learn  the 
language  of  the  dog  in  office.  We  cannot  part 
without  something  more,  after  such  words  as 
those.  But  when  one  cuts  his  party,  he  must 
cut  his  friends  ;  and  the  broadest  cut  is  a 
quarrel.     Let  us  decide  it  at  once  ?  " 
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"  I  crave  your  pardon,  if  my  words  offended. 
Mr.  Winter,  farewell,  and  may  you  speed  ! 
I  will  explain  the  cause  of  your  departure  to 
my  uncle." 

"  So,"  breathed  forth  Winter,  impatiently, 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  to  himself,  ''  this  comes 
of  herding  with  aristocrats,  and  forming  friend- 
ships with  them, — and  friendship  even  was  not 
enough  ; — they  are  all  the  same,  false  in  private 
life,  as  they  are  corrupt  in  public.  To  be 
turned  out,  and  put  under  an  obligation  at  the 
self-same  moment.  I  will  return  you  the  com- 
pliment, my  old  comrade,  and  then  we  shall  be 
even.  Fly  ! — that  I  will, — but  not  far.  Thank 
Heaven,  we  are  nearly  ripe,  and  that  all  his 
threats  and  boasted  knowledge  will  be  vain." 

It  was  Winter"'s  first  thought  to  take  leave 
of  the  Earl,  and  boldly  avow  those  principles 
and  purposes,  that  Ryves  had  but  just  threat- 
ened to  acquaint  him  with :  but  the  youth, 
however  he  felt  his  views  warranted,  and  even 
hallowed  by  justice  and  patriotism,  felt  the 
truth  of  what  his  friend  had  reproached  him 
with  ; — of    his    duplicity,     his    dissimulation 
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•'  Yet,  should  I  have  written  traitor  on  my 
brow  ?"  said  he.  "  Absurd  ! — but  I  cannot  face 
the  kind  old  man,  nor  yet  Hesther,  now  that 
her  fears  are  realized.  Success,  alone,  can  give 
me  claim  and  courage."  With  such  mingled, 
but  fitful  reflections,  Theobald  Winter  made 
his  hasty  preparation  for  leaving  Ryves  Castle. 
Above  all  things,  he  dreaded  seeing  Lady 
Hesther,  whose  expostulations  now,  in  the  very 
crisis  of  his  fate,  he  knew  would  be  urged  with 
all  the  dreadful  vehemence  of  woman's  affec- 
tion. To  yield  would  be  disgrace;  to  resist, 
torture.  A  scene  might  ensue,  and  witnesses, — 
a  hundred  horrors.  Winter  saddled  his  own 
steed,  threw  across  it  such  necessaries  as  he  had 
prepared,  and  soon  was  beyond  the  woods  of 
Ryves  Castle. 

Whilst  Winter  thus  hastily  took  the  road  to 
Speer  Patrick,  for  thither  was  he  bound  in 
the  first  instance,  Orde  was  struck  and  per- 
plexed by  a  damper  somewhat  similar.  Tidings 
had  reached  him  from  the  metropolis  of  the 
awakened  spirit  of  Government ;  the  dreaded 
falsehood  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  the  voyage 
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of  Ryves,  and  the  fear  entertained  that  a  blow 
would  be  struck  ere  the  ripened  conspiracy 
burst. 

The  panic,  natural  to  his  character,  instantly 
seized  him  ;  his  enthusiasm  evaporated  utterly, 
and  his  depression  was  so  great, — so  much 
greater  than  the  tidings  warranted,  that  he 
instantly  set  it  down  as  a  presentiment, — as  a 
sure  fore-runner  of  ill.  Thus  fear,  as  is  oft 
the  case  with  the  superstitious,  became  fresh 
cause  of  fear.  The  dreadful  penalties  of  trea- 
son never  appeared  so  vivid  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  towards 
his  wife  in  helpless  agony  ;  her  high  hopes, 
however,  were  of  a  more  persistent  kind,  and 
gave  not  way,  like  the  barometer,  to  every  pass- 
ing cloud.  She  cheered  her  despondent  hus- 
band, urged  that  these  panics  were  the  natu- 
ral forerunners  of  a  great  event,  where  weaker 
hearts  gave  way. 

"  Let  our  hopes  and  purposes,"  said  she, 
"  be  affected  and  altered  through  our  reason,  if 
we   will,  but   never  through  our  nerves.     And 
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vet,  Orde,  if  conscience  or  misgiving  leads  you 
to  siirink,  let  not  me  urge,  let  not  me ''"' 

"  Nay,"  replied  he,  *'  shall  I  have  less  for- 
titude than  woman  ?  and  here  comes  Winter, 
from  whom  we  shall  have  spirited  news." 

Winter  entered,  but  brought  not  his  usual 
confidence.  He  mentioned  Ryves'  coming,  his 
warning,  and  his  own  intention  of  speeding  to 
Dublin  after  a  hour's  repose  and  refreshment. 
"  The  insurrection,"  said  he,  "  must  be  precipi- 
tated, or  these  fellows  will  be  beforehand  with  us, 
and  all  will  be  lost.  Orde,  the  hour  is  come.  You 
must  to  Belfast,  to  your  head-quarters.  Ac- 
quaint Snelling, — his  alarum-bell  is  enough  for 
a  county.  I  will  to  Dublin,  to  our  committee. 
And  then,  my  active  friend,  Ryves,  the  most 
active  wins  the  victory." 

A  servant  at  this  moment  entered,  and  whis- 
pered to  his  master. 

"How!"  cried  the  alarmed  Orde, — "speak 
out,  man." 

"  A  troop  of  horsemen,  Sir,  have  taken 
possession  of  yard  and  kitchen." 
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Orde  rose  and  walked  towards  the  window, 
and  there  too,  in  front  appeared  part  of  the 
troop,  extending  their  ranks,  so  as  to  surround 
the  house  completely.  The  brothers  and  con- 
spirators looked  at  one  another,  and  the  courage 
of  Louisa  Orde  was  for  the  first  time  shaken. 

"  Mr.  Ryves,"  said  the  servant,  again  open- 
ing the  door,  and  the  redoubtable  Ryves  imme- 
diately entered,  accompanied  by  the  usual  con- 
stabulary and  police  attendants  upon  a  magis- 
trate in  the  execution  of  such  duty. 

Orde  rose  confused,  as  if  to  welcome  the  in- 
truders; but  Winter  spoke  the  salutation,  add- 
ing, "  You  have  thought  better  of  your  gene- 
rosity. All  I  have  to  do,  is  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  ministerial  escort,  and  to  resign  my- 
self to  them." 

"  Mr.  Orde,  it  is  you  I  seek,"  said  Ryves  ; 
"  you  are  the  King's  prisoner,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason." 

"  That  sounds  at  least  respectable,"  observed 
Theobald. 

"  INIr.  Ryves,"  said  Orde,  '''  I  had  scarcely 
hoped  to  meet  you  in  this  way." 
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"  I  Still  less  so,  Sir." 

"  I  may  be  permitted  to  accompany  my  hus- 
band ?"  said  Mrs.  Orde,  mastering  her  feelings 
with  a  fortitude  that  was  not  of  her  sex. 

"  As  far  as  Antrim  town,"  replied  a  follower 
of  Ryves.  "'  Once  lodged  in  its  gaol,  his  com- 
munications with  any  person  without  must  be 
few,  and  in  the  presence  of  others.  Even  that 
will  be  an  indulgence." 

Winter  felt  for  his  sister.  He  could  read 
her  agony  through  her  confusion  ;  but  he  scorn- 
ed to  offer  comfort,  which  might  be  construed 
as  weakness,  in  such  company.  Few  further 
words  were  wasted  upon  any  side.  Orde  and 
his  wife  got  into  their  carriage.  Their  escort 
mounted,  and  with  firm  adieus  to  Winter,  they 
took  the  road  to  Antrim. 

The  latter,  who,  it  appeared,  was  yet  free, 
made  use  of  that  freedom,  and  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  Belfast.  Orders  sudden  arrest  was 
indeed  a  thunder-stroke  ;  yet  it  might  prove  of 
benefit :  so  thought  Winter  as  he  journeyed  on. 
It  might  arouse  his  friends,  from  views  of  their 
own  imminent  danger,  to  anticipate  their  ene- 
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mies ;  and   thus  might  prove  the  signal  of  the 
great  event. 

Danger  for  Orde,  in  the  probable  event  of 
their  success,  there  was  none.  It  rather  kept 
him  out  of  the  danger  and  the  shock,  for  which 
from  constitution  he  was  evidently  unfit.  In 
the  possible  event  of  failure,  Orde's  career  in 
treason  was  cut  short,  as  he  could  join  in  no 
overt-act,  and  so  would  have  a  fairer  chance  of 
acquittal  and  escape.  For  Louisa's  sake  these 
reflections  pleased  Winter. 

He  soon  arrived  in  Belfast,  saw  Snelling  and 
the  other  republican  and  Presbyterian  leaders, 
and  communicated  the  arrest  of  Orde  and  their 
own  danger.  They  met  in  immediate  conclave, 
debated  long,  in  fur)'^  and  in  terror ;  but  the 
body  could  not  be  worked  up  to  any  immediate 
or  decisive  measure.  They  were  panic-struck, 
shrinking  from  what  they  had  long  planned  and 
meditated ;  and  yet  now  in  the  very  crisis  they 
had  not  courage  to  give  the  necessary  orders, 
and  raise  up  by  a  mandate  tne  thousands  of  their 
fellow-religionists,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
them. 
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Snelling  alone,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most 
active,  did  their  utmost,  and  promised  their 
utmost  to  remedy  by  their  private  zeal  and 
individual  exertions,  this  general  want  of  reso- 
lution. As  for  Winter,  he  took  gloomily  and 
despondently  the  road  to  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  carriage  of  Orde,  with  its  grim  es- 
cort, had  not  been  many  hours  on  its  road 
to  Antrim.  The  mansion  was  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  the  servants  of  house  and  farm,  the 
artisans  of  the  factory  and  the  bleach-green, 
were  all  mingled  in  consternation.  Orde  was 
truly  beloved,  and  with  good  cause;  and  the 
grief  that  his  arrest  produced  was  sincere  and 
extreme.  Prayers  rose  for  his  safety,  and  as 
deep  curses  against  the  treachery  of  Ryves,  in 
whom  their  hatred  saw  at  once  the  informer, 
and  the  spy,  and  the  magistrate. 

Being  Easter  week,  folk  were  for  the  most 
part  idle,  and  groups  were  naturally  formed, 
in  which  the  prospects  of  approaching  troubles 
and  its  probable  consequences  were  cautiously 
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hinted  at  and  prophesied,  but  by  no  one 
deprecated.  The  village  consisted  almost  alto- 
gether of  Presbyterians,  men  in  the  employ  of 
Orde  and  other  manufacturers.  They  had  all 
been  duly  enlisted  in  the  great  cause;  but  as 
no  signal  nor  intimation  had  been  given,  they 
dreaded  to  rise  to  their  master's  rescue,  or  even 
to  clamour  for  it. 

Whilst  all  the  population  were  engaged  in 
this  one  topic,  two,  who  were  instantly  de- 
scribed as  "  rollocking  fellows,"  entered  the 
village,  clad  in  their  trusties  of  blue  frieze, 
and  evidently  of  that  race,  which  a  thorough- 
bred Elizabethan  writer  would  call  "  mere 
Irish."  They  swaggered  about  and  flourished 
their  cudgels  in  a  manner  that  showed  their  po- 
tations already  begun,  and  which  also  showed, 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Sectarians  of 
Speer  Patrick,  who  shunned  the  whiskey-shop 
till  after  meeting  at  the  least.  "  The  Gorbals, 
the  Gorbals !"  was  soon  the  cry,  commenced  by 
the  children,  to  whom  the  name  had  long  been 
a  bug-bear,  and  the  appearance  of  its  owners 
no  less  so.     Some  women  caught  up  the  cry. 
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It  was  soon  chidden,  however,  by  the  men 
of  Speer  Patrick,  who  knew  that  since  the  aid 
afforded  by  them  under  the  commands  of  Orde 
to  the  re-building  and  re-fitting  of  the  Gor- 
bals,  peace  and  brotherhood  had  reigned  betwixt 
them.  One  of  the  new-comers  was  soon  known 
and  greeted  by  name. 

"  Ah  then,  FaHx,  is  it  you  ?  What 's  the 
good  luck  has  brought  ye  to  Speer  Patrick  ?" 

"  Will  you  be  first  after  laming  me,  if 
there's  a  guager  within  wind  of  my  stick  ?" 

*'  Nor  a  bit  of  him — he 's  Dick  Kinsela's 
yeoman-liftinant  sure,  and  he 's  gone  a  drillin'  in 
his  red-coat." 

Felix  gave  a  yell,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
information,  and  a  numerous  detachment  of  his 
comrades  straight  made  their  appearance,  escor- 
ting a  hogshead  drawn  upon  a  low-backed  car. 
Curiosity  instantly  drew  forth  the  towns- folk, 
like  a  guard  of  honour,  to  receive  it.  And 
such  was  the  fragrance  of  the  contents,  that 
every  nose  present  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
raal. 
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"  And  where  are  your  pretty  selves  going 
with  the  potthien  ?"  was  asked. 

"  And  where  should  the  big  barrel  go,"  was 
replied,  "  but  to  the  big  house  o'  the  man  with 
the  big  heart  ?"" 

"  What  to  his  honour  .?" 

"  Ay  !  to  his  honour's  worship's  glory.  By 
the  powers,  he 's  worth  all  the  lords  round  the 
lough,  barring  the  O'Nail,  and  he's  no  great 
shakes  for  his  name.  Who  came  among  our 
burning  cabins,  and  put  thatch  over  the  women 
and  the  children,  and  them  that  war  sick — who 
gave  whiskey  and  candles  to  bury  the  dead, 
where  whiskey  was  staved,  and  not  a  rafter,  by 
Gob  !  that  warn't  burnt  out .-'  But  where 's  the 
need  of  telling  you.  And  sure  we  war  too  poor 
ever  since  the  burnin'  ever  to  come  near  him  or 
thank  him  ;  but  here  we  are  with  a  donser*  for 
him  at  last.  So  help  us  wid  it  up  to  the 
house."" 

"  You're    come  the    day  after  the   fair,  my 

*  Irish,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  douceur,  no  inapt 
name  for  a  present  of  potthien. 
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hearties.  But  if  you'll  drag  it  to  Antrim, 
troth  it'll  be  of  use  to  him,  for  it's  couldly 
they  '11  be  after  lodging  him,  I  guess." 

The  absence  of  Mr.  Orde,  and  its  cause, 
were  soon  explained  to  the  grateful  Gorbals, 
whose  disappointment  was  first  expressed  in 
faces  long  as  their  coat-skirts.  They  had  a 
strong  mind  to  be  angry,  but  were  interrupted 
by  the  reflection,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
whiskey.  It  was  intended  for  Orde  ;  but  as  he 
could  not  drink  it,  the  next  best  way  of  doing 
him  honour  was  to  drink  it  to  his  long  life  and 
success.  There  was  reason  in  this  :  the  men  of 
Speer  Patrick  were  honest  fellows,  loved  Orde, 
and  loved  potthien.  "  And  if  we  want  to  kick 
up  a  row  to  riscue  his  honour,  and  he  desarves 
that  at  the  laste  from  us,  sure  it'll  put  spunk 
into  the  lank-haired  chaps."  Such  was  the  ad- 
vice of  Felix.  And  both  parties  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  the  conversion  to 
their  own  use  of  the  inspiriting  present  that 
was  intended  for  Orde,  did  not  lessen  the  at- 
tachment of  his  admirers  and  followers.     Their 
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commiseration  for  him,  in  lieu  of  being  mute 
and  ejaculatory,  as  it  was  at  first,  soon  grew  to 
be  loud-mouthed  and  obstreperous.  The  reason 
of  his  arrest  was  evident ;  and  were  they  not  all 
joined  and  sworn  to  the  same  cause. 

"  Arrah  then,  why  didn't  he  give  us  the 
signal?"  was  the  ejaculation  of  the  Speer 
Patrick  people. 

"  And  musha  !  why  did  ye  wait  for  it  ?"  was 
the  reply  of  the  Gorbals. 

Between   folks    so    completely    agreed    as  to 
the   merits  of  Orde  and  of  the    United  Irish 
cause,  there  could  not  but  ensue    an  alliance. 
The   Gorbals,   independent  of  the  great  enter- 
prise meditated  throughout  Ireland,  were  weary 
of  the  long  peace  they  had  endured  since  their 
discomfiture,  and  to  take  vengeance  upon  Orange 
Dick   was  their  first  desire.     They   had    been 
instructed,  however, — at  least  such  as  might  be 
called    their   leaders,  Felix  o'  the  Gorbals  for 
example — they  had  been  instructed  respecting 
the   arranged  union  and  aUiance  betwixt  them 
and  the  disaffected  Presbyterians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  English  out  of  the  country, 
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and  they  were  strictly  charged  to  conceal,  if 
they  could  not  get  rid  of,  that  hatred  of  Orange- 
men and  thirst  for  Orange  blood,  which  was  the 
only  party  principle  to  be  understood  by  the 
rabble.  The  words  of  Frotestant  and  Orange- 
men too  being  perfectly  synonymous  with  them, 
this  was  a  difficult  point.  However,  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  North  had  wit  enough  to  perceive 
that  they  stood  in  need  of  aid,  and  that  to  obtain 
that,  dissimulation  was  necessary  to  be  used 
towards  a  certain  liberal  class  of  heretics,  even 
although  the  hand  of  cordial  friendship  could 
not  be  sincerely  held  forth  to  them. 

Felix,  the  "  spaking  man,"  had  put  himself 
for  a  time  in  the  service  and  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Winter,  and  had  learned  his  part  in  this 
respect  perfectly.  He  had  been  relieved  from 
the  fangs  of  the  recruiting  serjeant  through  the 
intervention  of  Orde  and  Winter,  and  his  grati- 
tude was  without  bounds.  To  abide  with  Winter 
was  his  great  ambition  ;  but  he  was  by  far  more 
useful  at  the  Gorbals,  and  there  accordingly  he 
was  posted,  bearing  rank  in  the  United  system, 
as  secretary  of  a  sub-baronial  committee. 
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There  was  sufficient  ardour  excited    in   this 
convivial  meeting  betwixt    bodies   of  the    two 
united  sects,   to  have  led  to  an  instantaneous 
rising,  and  to  an  attack  upon  Antrim  that  very 
night.     Indeed  they  had  resolved  upon  it,  and 
were  only  discussing  the  plan  and  the  means, 
when    Theodosius    Snelling   arrived   breathless 
from  Belfast.     He  feared  to  meet  with  Orde's 
fate,  and  had  adopted  Winter's  advice  of  en- 
deavouring   to    precipitate    the   insurrectionary 
movement.     He  was  not,  however,  so  headlong 
as  the  friends  whom  he  found,  to  his  surprise 
and  satisfaction,   assembled    at    Speer   Patrick. 
He  took  the  lead  and  the  command  at  once,  as 
the  organization   of   the    society  allowed   him. 
He  approved    of  their  enterprise,  and  of  the 
place  against  which  it  was  to  be  directed ;  but 
he   was  obliged    to    moderate    the    zeal   of  his 
partisans  considerably  by   declaring  that  such 
an  attempt  demanded  a  respectable  force,  com- 
ing too  from  all    quarters,  if  it    was  to  meet 
with    success ;    and    tliat  to  ensure   this  many 
days  delay  and  preparation  were  necessary.   He 
argued   too,   that  they  should  wait  for   tidings 
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of  rebellion  in  the  South,  which  would  probably 
take  place  in  a  day  or  two.  To  distract  the 
attention  of  Government  and  to  divide  their 
forces  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  insurrection 
from  being  put  down  and  quenched  in  detail. 

Felix  and  the  detachment  of  the  Gorbals  re- 
turned to  their  village  for  that  night.  Their 
orders,  and  willingly  they  were  received  and 
fulfilled,  were  to  collect  the  greatest  body 
possible  of  allies  and  partisans.  Vengeance  on 
Orange  Dick  was  promised  to  them  ;  the  capture 
of  Antrim  was,  however,  to  be  the  first  blow. 
Snelling  made  a  tour  of  Lough  Neagh,  in  order 
to  excite  the  United  men  to  the  West  and 
North  of  it ;  and  he  succeeded  to  his  utmost 
wish  in  forming  a  secret  corps  ready  for  action, 
which  was  to  advance  at  the  appointed  time 
upon  Antrim  from  the  North. 

The  day  was  fixed  at  length.  The  ruling 
and  loyal  powers  throughout  the  country  re- 
c-eived  but  vague  intimations  of  what  was  me- 
ditated ;  and  even  these  rumours  reached  them 
but  a  day  previous  to  the  event.  They  had 
time,  however,  to  take  a  few   precautions    of 
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defence,  to  order  some  troops  of  horse  from 
neighbouring  quarters,  and  to  summon  the 
magistracy  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  what  yeomanry  they  could  collect  to  their 
assistance. 

The  rebel  army  moved  on  the  appointed 
morning,  having  a  five  or  six  hours  march  before 
them.  They  were  divided  into  two  columns, 
the  Presbyterians  commanded  by  Snelling,  the 
CathoHcs  by  a  wild  posse  of  leading  men, 
amongst  whom  the  priest  of  the  Gorbals,  and 
Felix  were  conspicuous.  What  was  singular, 
there  were  many  gentry  of  the  Protestant 
and  Dissenting  persuasion,  who  had  risen,  and 
were  capable  of  commanding  ;  but  in  this  re- 
gion there  was  not  a  Catholic  of  birth  amongst 
the  disaffected.  From  the  very  outset,  the  two 
sects  in  the  united  ranks  did  not  agree,  and 
despite  of  all  the  art  both  of  Snelling  and  of 
Felix,  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate,  and 
lead  them  on  in  different  divisions.  Such  a 
commencement  augured  badly  for  a  war  that 
was  likely  to  continue  and  be  contested  by  in- 
trigue as  well  as  by  arms. 
VOL.    III.  P 
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The  town  of  Antrim  may  be  described  as  a 
very  long  and  very  wretched  street  of  cabins, 
improving  slightly,  and  very  slightly,  in  ap- 
pearance, as  you  advance  from  the  south,  and 
terminating  in  a  blank  domain-wall  and  gate, 
belonging  to  Lord  Massareene,  whose  mansion 
is  thus  blocked  out  from  the  town,  as  the  town 
is  from  it.  Neither  loses  much  by  this  mutual 
jealousy,  no  bad  type,  by  the  by,  of  the  connec- 
tion betwixt  an  Irish  peer  and  his  vulgar  neigh- 
bours. The  house  is  nevertheless  ancient  and 
respectable,  surrounded  by  grounds  and  groves 
in  the  old  style,  straight  canals,  noseless  images, 
shattered  flights  of  stone  steps  to  afford  the 
needless  pleasure  of  ascending  and  descending 
on  level  ground,  water-works  that  have  given 
up  service,  and  lakes  in  their  green  coat  of 
duck-weed.  All  this  '  much  ado  about  nothing' 
in  the  way  of  taste,  was  for  the  first  time  of  use, 
serving  as  an  admirable  point  for  rallying  and 
refuge,  and  so  taken  advantage  of  by  the  loyalist 
force. 

The  wretched  appearance  of  Antrim  is  the 
more  striking,  contrasted,  as  it  always  is,  with 
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the  neat,  industrious  towns  of  the  region  round 
Belfast,  which  wealth  has  completely  un-Irished. 
At  Antrim  misery  begins  again,  and  without 
any  natural  beauty  of  country  to  compensate. 
There  are  few  spots  less  worthy  of  description. 
Yet  it  has  been  here  attempted,  from  the  town's 
being  the  scene  and  object  of  the  first  struggle 
in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Antrim  consisting,   as  described,   of   a  long 
street,  it  must  be  perceived,  that  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery   would  be  its  best  mode  of  defence ; 
and  this  the  royal  troops  possessed  in  two    or 
three  guns,  which  they  planted  for  the  reception 
of  the  enemy.     It  was  most  courageous  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  and  loyal  party  to  medi- 
tate a  stand,  being  so  few,  so  out-numbered  and 
surrounded  ;  for  a  rebel  force  was  advancing  on 
three  sides  to  hem  them  in,  the  lake  being  upon 
the  other.     Lord  O'Neil,  however,  Mr.  Kinsela, 
and  other  magistrates   with  their  corps,   and  a 
few  regular  troops,  resolved  to  make  a  stand, 
and   they  momentarily   expected  the  reinforce- 
ment of  horse  that  had  been  sent  for. 

It   was  afternoon   when   the   rebels  reached 
F  2 
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the  town.  Snelling  sent  his  men  in  one  by 
one,  to  take  possession  of  the  church-yard, 
and  of  such  houses  as  they  might  enter.  The 
Gorbals  and  their  followers  scorned  such  ma- 
noeuvres, and  advanced  boldly  in  mass  up  the 
street,  headed  by  a  solitary  gun,  in  which  they 
placed  more  of  a  superstitious  than  a  mili- 
tary faith.  It  recalls  a  similar  solitary  piece  of 
artillery,  equally  honoured,  in  the  army  of 
Charles  Edward.  It,  however,  did  more  exe- 
cution, the  yeomen  owning  that  they  lost  some 
half  dozen  men  by  its  first  and  only  discharge. 

The  guns  of  the  loyalists  told  more  fatally 
on  the  mass  of  rebels  that  crowded  up  the 
street.  The  expected  body  of  horse  arrived 
to  their  aid  at  the  very  moment  that  they  per- 
ceived the  havoc  made  in  the  advancing  ranks 
by  their  fire.  The  horse  was  ordered  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  charge  —  a  dreadful 
blunder,  as  they  needed  respite,  and  as  the 
enemy  were  at  a  very  great  distance.  The 
dragoons  obeyed,  but  in  galloping  the  length 
of  a  long  street,  exposed  to  front  and  cross- 
fire, the  latter  of  which,  from  the  church-yard. 
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was  most  fatal — their  numbers  were  thinned, 
their  horses  and  themselves  wearied,  and  they 
made  no  impression  whatever.  The  Catholics 
shouted  as  they  saw  them  turn,  rushed  on, 
were  joined  by  Snelling's  men,  and  threat- 
ened utter  annihilation  to  the  little  body  of 
loyalists,  who  awaited  them  under  Lord  Mas- 
sareene's  wall.  The  guns  were  fired  for  the 
last  time  ;  the  gaps  they  made  were  soon  closed 
up.  The  yeomanry  cavalry  charged,  and  with 
gallantry  ;  but  all  were  soon  overpowered,  and 
most  of  them  slaughtered.  Among  these  were 
Lord  O'Neill  himself,  who  was  stricken  from 
his  horse,  and,  despite  his  name  and  race, 
piked  instantly  without  remorse.  Of  the  rout- 
ed royalists,  some  took  refuge  in  Lord  Mas- 
sareene's  gardens,  where  they  still  kept  up  their 
fire.  Others  fled  east  and  west,  to  spread 
tidings  of  the  rebel  victory. 

Orde  in  his  prison  was  listener  to  this  dread- 
ful turmoil  without.  It  could  not  but  excite 
him.  It  was  the  first  effort  of  his  party,  and 
probably  for  his  deliverance.  But  painful 
thoughts  of  the  carnage  were  not  absent  from 
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him,  and  regrets  came  to  join  unpleasantly, 
even  in  his  anticipation  of  triumph  and  de- 
liverance. His  wife's  sentiments  were  blended 
with  even  less  of  this  softness.  From  a  win- 
dow of  the  town,  she  was  a  witness  of  the 
fight;  and  her  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  her 
party  out-went  her  womanly  fears.  She 
could  almost  have  descended  and  joined  the 
brave  assailants ;  and  it  was  her  motive  once, 
had  she  not  been  checked  by  her  attendant,  to 
fling  wide  the  casement,  and  cheer  the  United 
Irish  on  to  victory.  Feelings  of  womanly  de- 
corum, more  than  either  prudence  or  timidity, 
withheld  her ;  and  she  remained  motionless, 
in  check,  under  those  notions  of  modesty  and 
propriety,  as  one  in  a  dream  often  views  an 
inspiriting  chacc,  or  a  flying  enemy,  which  he 
cannot  pursue. 

When,  however,  the  victory  was  for  a  time 
decided,  Mrs.  Orde  issued  forth,  directing  her 
course  to  the  gaol.  She  was  soon  recognized 
by  the  scattered  bands,  a  body  of  whom  had 
already  anticipated  her  wish,  and  had  pene- 
trated into  the  place  of  Orde's  durance.     Felix 
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was  throwing  open  his  prison-door,  when  she 
arrived,  and  the  Lord  of  Spear-Patrick  was 
once  more  free,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved 
wife. 

The  liberated  prisoner  was  led  forth  tri- 
umphant by  the  Gorbals,  and  these  thronged 
round  their  benefactor  to  pour  forth  those 
thanks,  which  they  had  so  lately  been  dis- 
appointed in  evincing  after  their  fashion.  In- 
toxicated with  victory,  the  Gorbals,  like  all 
Irish,  pushing  to  exaggeration  every  generous 
feeling,  could  set  no  bounds  to  their  grati- 
tude. And  as  they  clamoured  around  Orde 
in  congratulation,  they  cried  out,  that  "  he 
should  be  their  general,  and  that  tliey  would 
have  no  other." 

Some  differences  had  risen  betwixt  the  Gor- 
bal  folk  and  Snelling,  who  was  furious  and 
intolerant.  The  Cathohcs  had  in  consequence 
fought  without  a  leader,  and  although  success 
had  crowned  their  efforts  in  the  first  instance, 
they  yet  felt  that  they  had  suffered  more,  than 
perhaps  they  might  have  done  under  good 
guidance.     A  general  they  wanted,  and  a  ge- 
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neral  they  elected  for  themselves  in  Orde,  who 
was  thus  in  a  short  time  hurried  from  his 
house  to  a  prison,  and  from  a  prison  to  the 
command  of  what  called  itself  an  army  ;  his 
inclination  being  equally  consulted  in  both 
cases. 

A.  more  unfit  personage  to  lead  or  rule  a 
warlike  band  could  not  have  been  chosen,  than 
poor  Orde.  Utterly  ignorant,  of  course,  of  all 
military  knowledge,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
govern,  to  restrain,  or  to  command  those,  who, 
although  they  thus  made  themselves  nominally 
obedient  to  him,  were  sure  to  follow  their  own 
wishes,  when  they  differed  from  his.  No  one 
could  be  more  aware  of  all  this  than  Orde 
himself,  and  much  he  argued,  struggled,  and 
expostulated  against  it.  When,  however,  this 
was  set  down  to  a  lack  of  zeal,  to  timidity, 
he  had  no  efficient  reply  to  urge.  And  his 
Louisa,  caught  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sur- 
rounding mob,  forgot  her  own  knowledge  and 
estimate  of  her  husband,  and  begged  him  to 
gratify  a  devoted  multitude  by  accepting  the 
power  they  offered.     She  thought  at  least,  that 
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she  beheld  a  Brutus  or  a  Cato  in  her  husband, 
whilst  he  with  a  shrug  or  a  sigh,  that  savour- 
ed little  of  Roman  magnanimity,  accepted  the 
proffered  lead  of  the  rebel  army. 

What  was  next  to  be  done  ?  The  momentous 
consideration  fell  upon  the  new  general ;  and 
the  new  general,  like  all  irresolute  people  when 
in  command,  summoned  a  council  of  war.  The 
defeated  Royalists  had  rallied  not  far  from  the 
town,  and  a  larger,  though  scattered  body  of 
them  still  kept  possession  of  Lord  Massareene's 
park  and  grove.  To  dislodge  them  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  act ;  but  the  peasant  sol- 
diers were  satisfied  with  their  victory,  and  did 
not  want  to  eke  it  out  with  skirmishing.  The 
liberation  of  Orde  and  his  election  too,  had 
occupied  the  stoutest  partisans  ;  and  the  sum- 
moned council  next  attracted  their  attention. 
There  was  some  little  plunder  and  burning 
going  on  too,  a  species  of  amusement  that  had 
its  attractions  and  votaries. 

The  council  was  excessively  numerous  :  there 
were  few  indeed,  who  did  not  think  themselves 
competent  to  join  in  it.  The  rules  and  ranks 
F  5 
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established  by  the  Directories  and  United  Irish 
Societies  were  appealed  to,  but  in  vain.  The 
priests  of  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  inter- 
fere, and  rid  the  assemblage  of  some  rude  un- 
derlings, whilst  Snelling  did  the  same  by  his 
followers.  Upon  looking  round,  it  appeared 
that  the  Catholics  were  most  numerous,  as  in- 
deed their  numbers  in  arms  were  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  sect ;  and  consequently,  they 
had  some  kind  of  claim  to  this  majority. 
"  Their  elected  general,  however,""  thought  Snel- 
ling "is  in  our  interests,  and  in  those  of  prudence 
and  common  sense,  so  we  ma}^  hope  to  prevail." 

Snelling's  proposal  was  first  to  dislodge  and 
disperse  whatever  bodies  of  loyalists  still  held 
together  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  to 
march  without  delay  or  hesitation  upon  Bel- 
fast. To  overcome  the  few  troops  that  could 
be  brought  to  defend  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult,  and  once  master  of  that  considerable  town, 
and  rich  sea-port,  affected  as  it  was,  moreover, 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  would  be  in  fact 
the  firmest  foundation  that  could  be  laid  for 
Irish   independence.      Orde  seconded  the  bold 
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proposal  at  once,  witliout  waiting  for  any  other, 
its  expediency  was  so  palpable.  But  the  Gor- 
bals  murmured,  complained,  and  swore  that 
thus  they  would  be  baulked  of  their  revenge. 

They  had  been  promised  vengeance  upon 
Orange  Dick,  who  had  burned  and  slaughtered 
them,  and  vengeance  they  would  take  upon 
him,  or  upon  his  house  at  least,  ere  they  moved 
elsewhere.  In  vain  was  it  represented  to  them 
that  this  would  be  retreat ;  that  it  would  be 
too  late  to  move  upon  Belfast;  that  even  the 
capture  of  Antrim  was  of  little  use,  if  it  was 
thus  to  be  flung  away.  The  Gorbals  were  in- 
exorable— they  had  risen  for  vengeance,  and 
vengeance  they  understood.  Hatred  to  Orange- 
men was  their  creed,  and  little  beyond.  This 
was  openly  spoken  in  the  heat  of  the  debate. 
Snelllng's  followers,  the  Presbyterians,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  spare  their  brother  secta- 
rians even  though  Orange,  thinking  that  when 
overcome  they  would  willingly  join  them  in 
their  republican  scheme,  and  that  in  the  end 
they  would  be  far  more  trust-worthy  allies  than 
the  Catholics.      Each  party  was  aware  of  the 
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others  secret  thoughts  ;  animosities  and  divisions 
ensued.  Poor  Orde  was  as  calculated  to  still 
the  raging  Atlantic  as  to  stifle  them,  or  even 
to  guide  the  United  interest  through  their  waves. 
It  was  at  lastj  however,  conceded  that  the  army 
should  retrograde  to  achieve  the  sack  of  Dick 
Kinsela's  house;  and  then,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
the  Gorbals  would  be  satisfied. 

They  accordingly  put  themselves  in  motion. 
The  rebel  force  receded  from  Antrim,  which 
was  immediately  retaken  possession  of  by  the 
loyalists;  and  thus,  every  fruit  of  a  well-fought 
and  gallant  action  lost.  Snelling  and  his  divi- 
sion followed  with  heavy  hearts  ;  a  small  part 
of  the  latter  deserted  and  retired  to  their  homes, 
vipon  seeing  that  they  merely  fought  to  procure 
vengeance  for  their  bigoted  allies.  The  army 
bivouacked  for  the  night  in  sullenness ;  it  was 
very  unlike  the  night  of  victory.  And  Orde 
was  amongst  the  most  wretched,  convinced  as 
he  had  soon  been  made  of  his  weak  authority, 
of  the  inaptness  of  himself  to  save  his  cause, 
or  even  of  that  cause  to  prosper  in  the  hands 
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that  now  supported  it.     His  wife  accompanied 
him  with  higher  hopes. 

The  next  morning  brought  them  before  Mr. 
Kinsela's  habitation  :  no  one  appeared  to  tenant 
or  defend  it.  A  detachment  of  ten  men  would 
have  sufficed  to  burn  and  rase  it.  But  it  was 
a  pleasure  that  no  Catholic  peasant  was  willing 
to  debar  himself,  not  even  to  be  master  of  Bel- 
fast. The  work  of  destruction  was  plied,  and 
in  a  small  half-hour  was  completed ;  and  not 
a  vestige  of  house,  or  barn,  or  haggard  re- 
mained. But  as  Orange  Dick  was  sure  to  be 
more  than  compensated  for  the  ruin,  all  this 
vengeance  was  idle. 

The  Catholics,  the  very  Gorbals  themselves, 
became  ashamed  when  they  regarded  the  petti- 
ness of  their  trophy.  Thousands  of  men  had 
been  employed  in  destroying  a  mere  cabin,  and 
as  the  formidable  mass  surrounded  the  narrow 
ruins,  which  were  the  object  of  their  vengeance, 
they  had  soon  wit  enough  to  perceive  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  vengeance.  "  Had  this  been 
Belfast,""  observed  a  reflective  man  of  the  Gor- 
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bals :  he  would  have  added,  "  'twould  have  been 
something.'"  His  Presbyterian  neighbour  heard 
the  ejaculation  in  horror,  and  communicated 
to  his  comrades  that  the  Papists  wanted  to  sack 
Belfast,  as  a  nest  of  Orangemen.  Such  mis- 
understandings were  frequent,  and  Snelling's 
ranks  thinned  in  consequence. 

The  Papists  were  ashamed  of  their  conquest, 
and  the  cry  was,  that  now  they  were  ready  for 
Belfast.  The  day  before,  amidst  the  triumphs 
of  Antrim,  the  Presbyterians  would  have  en- 
thusiastically echoed  the  cry,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  conquest  of  what  they  might  call  their 
capital  city.  But  suspicions  had  been  since 
awakened  in  their  minds.  They  saw  the  Ca- 
tholics bent  on  vengeance  and  slaughter ;  that 
the  Orangemen  were  the  objects  sought  out  by 
them  ;  and  that  a  Presbyterian  was  to  them 
an  Orangeman,  except  when  as  allies  they  were 
obliged  for  the  moment  to  respect  them.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  dissenting  part  of  the 
rebel  force  was  now  as  unwilling  to  march 
upon  Belfast,  as  the  Catholic  division  had  been 
yesterday.     There  ensued  a  check,  a  damp,  a 
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distrust ;  and  nought  at  the  moment,  save 
the  dread  of  individually  hanging,  kept  the 
army  from  dissolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions, 
scouts  came  in  to  state  the  collection  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  betwixt  them  and  Belfast. 
They  had  in  fact  let  pass  the  moment  for  acting, 
and  it  was  now  too  late.  Their  force  too  did 
not  increase.  In  giving  up  Antrim,  they  had 
given  up  their  connexion  with  the  more  northern 
counties,  and  the  insurrectionists  of  those  re- 
gions, unable  to  join  the  main  army,  were 
beaten  in  detail,  or  forced  to  disperse.  Retreat 
was  all  left ;  retreat  towards  the  south  and 
west,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  insurgent 
force  of  other  counties. 

To  cover  this  retreat  with  the  appearance  of 
an  enterprise,  and  with  a  name  more  honourable, 
it  was  given  out  by  Felix's  order,  that  the  army 
should  march  to  the  attack  of  Ryves  Castle. 
It  lay  indeed  upon  their  path,  was  a  strong-hold 
of  aristocracy,  and  promised  plunder.  Here 
Orde  again  found  his  army  run  counter  to  him, 
and  he  employed  every  expostulation  to  divert 
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them  from  wasting  more  time  in  the  attack  of 
houses.  He  pleaded  to  them  the  part  which 
Mr.  Ryves  had  taken  in  the  release  of  some 
of  the  ill-used  Gorbals.  It  was  of  no  avail : 
Ryves  was  most  odious.  He  was  the  organ  of 
the  new  Government,  had  arrested  Orde  him- 
self, and,  "'twas  confidently  reported,  had  flogged 
and  tortured  many  of  the  peasants  in  order  to 
procure  information. 

"  Death  to  Ryves,  and  destruction  to  Ryves 
Castle  I"  was  the  cry;  and,  fortunately  for  the 
union  of  the  ill-assorted  army,  it  was  one  in 
whicli  the  Presbyterian  party  joined.  Ryves 
was  even  more  odious  to  them  than  to  the  Pa- 
pists. Against  Ryves  Castle  in  consequence 
the  army  marched  without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  left  Winter,  after  witnessing  his  brother- 
in-law's  capture,  and  after  having  communicated 
the  event  and  taken  counsel  thereon  with  Snel- 
ling  and  the  Belfastians,  on  his  road  to  Dublin. 
His  spirits  were  somewhat  dashed  by  the  turn 
that  affairs  had  taken  in  the  North,  by  the 
vigilant  and  resolute  acts  of  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  the  hesitation  evident  in 
the  councils  of  his  good  friends,  the  specula- 
tive republicans  of  Belfast.  "  However,"  re- 
flected he,  "  when  they  hear  us  stirring  in  the 
North,  they  will  follow  our  example,  if  indeed 
some  wholesome  severity  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  Ryves,  does  not  terrify  them  into  the 
thing  at  once ;  do  without  them  we  cannot. 
These  crack-brained  Catholics  are  dreaming  of 
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mean  vengeance,  or  bigot  ascendancy ;  they 
have  not  a  glimpse  or  a  feeling  of  genuine 
liberty :  they  want  a  king  or  five  kings ;  a  host 
of  bishops,  lords  and  Jesuits :  they  would  wash 
out  the  old  despotism  in  blood,  in  order  to  set 
up  a  worse  on  that  proper  basis.  No,  as  a  man 
of  reason,  I  say,  Providence  defend  me  from 
the  sway  of  Catholics !  above  all,  from  that  of 
Irish  Catholics." 

So  reasoned  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion.  He  reached  Dublin  with- 
out let  or  accident ;  entering  it  at  night  from 
precaution,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  place  of 
meeting  of  that  revolutionary  club,  which  was 
organizing  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
and  of  which  he  himself  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber. He  found  the  place  deserted  :  he  hurried 
to  the  abode  of  a  friend, — no  one  was  there 
either  :  to  that  of  another — a  yeoman  lurked 
on  the  threshold.  The  street  rumour  was  suffi- 
cient to  inform  him,  that  his  brother  members 
had  been  seized  in  full  conciliabule,  their  papers 
found,  their  plans  blown  up,  and  themselves 
willinsr — those  at  least,  whose  lives  were  to  be 
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spared — to  disclose  all  the  machinery  of  the 
plot,  and  thus  lay  all  open  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Government.  "  Ah,  Ryves,"  thought 
Winter,  "  you  have  been  before  us  ;  yet  there 
was  one  fiery  spirit  amongst  them  who  would 
not  enter  a  dungeon  alive."  His  next  infor- 
mant proved  the  truth  of  his  reflection,  by 
mentioning  the  capture  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  his  subsequent 
death,  owing  to  his  wounds. 

The  first  object  of  Winter,  after  his  imme- 
diate disappointment  and  despair,  was  to  find 
a  place  of  concealment :  and  in  this,  more  for- 
tunate than  his  friends,  he  was  successful ;  be- 
ing thought  to  be  in  the  North  too,  the  search 
after  him  was  less  active.  Here  he  awaited' 
coiled  up  in  melancholy  solitude,  greedily  receiv- 
ing tidings  of  events,  as  they  occurred,  some  one 
of  whom,  he  hoped,  would  direct  his  movements. 
The  County  Mcath  had  been  the  county  ap- 
pointed for  Winter  to  act  in,  and  he  intended 
as  soon  as  he  could  learn  the  existence  or  place 
of  insurrection,  to  join  it  at  all  risk. 

Shut  up  as  Winter  was  to  his  own  reflections 
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and  to  his  own  moods,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  misgivings  often  visited  him,  and  that 
there  were  moments  when  the  generous  offers  of 
Ryves  presented  themselves  to  him  with  all 
their  concomitant  circumstances  of  res])ectabi- 
lity,  wealth,  happiness,  and  rank,  all  these  pain- 
fully contrasted  with  his  present  precarious  and 
fugitive  state  :  his  party  scattered,  his  friends 
dead,  or  doomed  to  be  so,  or  purchasing 
life  by  relaxing  from  principle  or  fortitude. 
Oft  did  he  require  to  rally  his  patriotism,  and 
to  defend  what  he  called  his  political  honour, 
against  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  of  impa- 
tience, of  affections  perhaps,  and  of  disgust  ex- 
cited by  the  conduct  of  friends. 

The  person  to  whom  he  had  trusted  for  con- 
cealment, was  the  porter  of  the  town  mansion  of 
Lord  Castle  Ryves.  He  had  once  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  poor  man  ;  he  knew  no  other,  whom 
he  could  safely  trust,  and  the  place  was  one, 
last  to  be  suspected  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
police.  The  Earl  and  his  family  were  still  in 
the  country  ;  Ryves  lived  in  his  official  resi- 
dence, and  thus  Winter,  for  the  five  or  six  weeks 
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of  his  lurking,  had  the  noble  mansion  to  him- 
self. The  porter  was  faithful ;  and  daily 
brought  tidings  to  Winter.  The  whole  South 
had  risen  ;  Wexford  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  rebels ;  the  King's  forces  had  been  routed 
in  many  points,  and  what  chafed  Winter  more, 
than  it  shocked  him,  every  success  of  the  Re- 
bels was  marked  by  the  most  diabolical  cruel- 
ties. 

In  those  regions  the  peasants  were  all  Ca- 
tholics. There  had  been  no  previous  distur- 
bances of  White  Boys  and  Right  Boys,  Defen- 
derism  and  Peep  o'  Dayism.  The  Orange 
system  had  not  penetrated  there ;  the  previous 
years  had  been  passed  in  quiet.  If  one  had 
given  an  opinion  on  the  probable  fury  or  ex- 
cesses of  the  insurgents  in  the  different  par- 
ties of  Ireland,  the  County  Wexford  would 
have  been  set  down  as  one  in  which  victory 
would  have  been  achieved  and  followed  up 
without  blood.  Yet  there  was  the  fury  great- 
est, the  vengeance  most  savage,  the  excesses 
most  diabolical.  The  County  Wexford,  previ- 
ous to  the  rebellion  and  in  it,  proved  the  fact, 
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not  always  since  taken  into  account,  that  igno- 
rance and  blindness  and  bigotry,  although  pre- 
served in  a  state  of  quiescence,  is  as  much,  and 
much  more  apt  for  insurrection  and  prone  to 
massacre,  than  when  prepared  for  it,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  party  feuds,  by  continual  agitation  and 
intrigue.  The  true  savage  always  leaps  from 
moping  and  slumber  to  combat  and  carnage. 
Civilization  has  the  effect  of  rousing  him,  of 
rendering  him  alive  to  his  personal  and  political 
interests.  He  is  then  far  more  ready  to  brawl 
about  them,  but  far  less  inclined  to  take  arms 
for  them,  or  to  use  those  arms,  as  in  Ireland 
he  has  clone,  with  wanton  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness. 

-  "  Curse  the  fellows  !"  exclaimed  Winter  pro- 
phetically, "  their  sanguinary  acts  will  convert 
all  our  Dissenting  Republicans  of  the  North 
into  friends  of  peace  and  of  England ;  nay,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  such  reports  drove  them 
all  into  Orange  Societies." 

His  ejaculation  proved  to  be  true  as  prophecy. 
One  barbarian  produced  another ;  but  the  poor 
Catholics   are   wrongfully   made   to    bear    the 
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blame  of  all.  Oppression  and  misrule,  aided  no 
doubt  by  the  vices  of  their  religion,  made  them 
barbarous,  and  of  course  sowed  in  them  the 
seeds  of  ferocity.  And  anon  came  republicans 
and  conspirators,  Protestant  all,  who  bade  them 
rise,  sword  in  hand,  then  deserted  them  utterly, 
and  left  them  to  use  their  swords  as  they  listed, 
and  to  be  hanged  as  they  were  caught.  Guilt, 
whether  of  oppression,  or  cruelty,  or  guile,  lies 
upon  all  parties ;  but,  if  we  are  to  class  men 
by  sects,  as  it  is  the  fashion  and  the  course  of 
the  day  to  do,  we  must  avow  that  Protestants 
were  the  instigators  and  avengers  of  the  rebellion 
of  ninety-eight,  as  Catholics  were  universally 
the  sufferers  and  the  dupes. 

The  insurrection  in  the  South  had  preceded 
that  in  the  North,  and  had  first  called  all 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  Winter  had 
begun  to  despair  of  his  Belfast  friends  making 
any  effort  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  when  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Antrim  reached  him.  He 
determined  instantly  to  set  off  towards  Meath, 
as  the  flame  could  not  fail  to  spread.  At  the 
moment    of    his    departure,    however,    tidings 
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reached  him  of  what  he  had  expected,  serious 
difference  between  CathoHcs  and  Dissenters,  of 
the  views  of  vengeance  entertained  by  the  for- 
mer, and  then  giving  up  the  advance  upon  Bel- 
fast, merely  that  they  might  wreak  a  petty 
retort  upon  an  individual.  What  followed  was 
to  Winter  far  more  serious.  They  had  advan- 
ced to  Ryves  Castle,  encamped  around  it,  and 
threatened  that  the  lives  of  all  within  should 
expiate  the  vigorous  acts  of  Ryves  against  the 
conspirators.  Winter  immediately  recalled  his 
last  words  to  Lady  Hesther.  An  instant's 
thought  sufficed  to  make  him  change  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  make  his  way  to 
Ryves  Castle  with  what  speed  and  safety  he 
could,  in  order  to  rescue  the  old  Earl  and  his 
daughter  from  the  fury  of  the  rebel  partisans. 

Winter  left  Dublin  accordingly.  With  much 
precaution  and  great  good  fortune  he  managed 
to  arrive  in  the  North.  To  reach  Ryves  Castle, 
however,  he  found  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
journey,  as  the  loyalist  army,  chiefly  composed 
of  yeomanry  and  irregular  troops,  were  scattered 
betwixt  him  and  it,  all  suspicious,   and  excited 
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to  summary  cruelty  and  revenge.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  cross,  as 
it  appeared  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  directed  towards  the  South,  where 
the  rebels  were  most  successful  and  most  strong, 
the  loyalist  force  here  was  not  strong  enough  to 
venture  an  attack  upon  the  rebels  for  the  relief 
of  Ryves  Castle.  Grief  and  gladness  filled 
the  mind  of  Winter  by  turns  as  he  heard  this 
news. 

He  spent  the  hours  of  dusk  in  seeking  some 
one  who  had  passed  the  lines,  and  who  might 
serve  him  as  a  guide ;  and  after  much  diffi- 
culty he  found  what  he  wanted  in  an  old  school- 
master, who  had  gone  to  the  commanding 
officer  for  a  pass,  or  a  card  of  surety,  and  who 
was  now  returning  with  the  same  to  his  village, 
which  lay  betwixt  the  army  and  the  rebels. 
Winter  knew  him,  and  the  old  man  readily 
agreed  to  be  his  guide. 

They  set  oflP  at  midnight ;  the  pedagogue, 
despite  of  his  pass,  dreading  questions  from  the 
Orangeman  ;  and  the  time  suited  Winter  mar- 
vellously. 

VOL.   III.  G 
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"  But  what  can  you  want  with  a  pass,  my 
good  man  ?""  asked  Winter.  "  Shall  not  the 
right  cause  conquer  in  time  ?" 

"  Ow  !  ay,  in  time,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  but 
in  the  maan  time,  d'ye  see,  and  my  awn  indi- 
veedual  opinion  is,  that  it  '11  do  small  good  till 
the  Frinch  com.  They're  sae  unskilled,  the 
Papists,  Saar,  in  the  rudiments  o'  war,  and 
the  rudiments  of  right  behavour,  which  is 
worse." 

"  And  you  think.  Sir,  the  French  will 
come  ?""  quoth  Winter. 

"  An'  they  din't,  they  're  a  set  of  traacherous 
allees;  but  they'll  be  in  Belfast  Lough  afore  a 
week  passes,  is  my  mind  o'  the  matter;  and 
they  '11  carry  all  before  'em  ;  and  they'll  be 
wantin'  intarpreters  among  the  larned  to  talk 
betwixt  them  and  us  ;  and  I  ha  been  to  Bel- 
fast to  buy  a  Frinch  grammar  in  the  thought 
of  it." 

"  That  was  the  pass  you  went  for,  thou 
lover  of  learning  ?" 

"It  is  one  of  'em  ;  but  seven  thirteens  was  the 
deil  an'  all  to  pay ;  so  I  copied  the  mateerial 
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part,  Sir ;  an'  its  enough  for  an  ould  man's  brain 
to  begin  with.** 

Winter  was  amused  by  comparing  in  his 
mind  the  northern  and  the  southern  peasant- 
lover  of  learning.  In  the  latter  region  the 
scholar  would  have  aimed  at  possessing  some 
doughty  classic,  anxious  to  extract  pride  and 
pleasure  therefrom,  with  little  thought  of  gain. 
The  northern  loved  learning  equally  perhaps, 
but  liked  that  best  which  procured  instant  ad- 
vantage ;  and  if  it  held  out  that,  not  caring  for 
its  being  even  modern. 

Winter's  companion  told  him  as  they  ad- 
vanced, that  all  the  men  of  the  village  able  to 
fight  were  with  the  rebel  army ;  but  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  females,  with  their  children, 
and  those  as  aged  as  himself,  remained  to  take 
care  of  the  village  and  prevent  its  being  burned. 
In  this  aim  the  old  man  feared  they  would  fail, 
and  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  a  neiffh- 
bouring  village  having  been  found  in  this  pre- 
dicament by  Orange  Dick,  its  stout  men  all 
absent.  *'  Since  the  cocks  are  flown,  the  hens 
and  clwckens  may  fly  after  them,"  was  Dick's 
G  2 
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reply ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  followers  to 
set  fire  to  the  village. 

They  were  at  this  time  traversing  a  hill  path, 
and  the  watch-fires  of  the  loyalists  flickered  all 
around  them.  It  was  dark,  and  they  were  not 
aware  of  a  mode  of  placing  sentinels,  convenient 
for  tired  and  sleepy  soldiers,  namely,  stretching 
themselves  of  dark  nights  athwart  the  beaten 
paths,  or  on  the  stiles  and  interruptions  which 
tl)ey  passed.  All  of  a  sudden  the  poor  school- 
master placed  his  broad  foot  on  the  stomach  of 
one  of  these  couchant  sentinels,  and  the  crushed 
person  sent  forth  an  alarming  cry.  Winter  ran, 
dragging  his  companion  after  him,  and  from 
the  grasp  of  the  roused  ward.  But  pursuit  was 
raised  ;  the  pedagogue  was  breathless,  and  could 
not  accompany  Winter's  flight.  "  Ye  '11  drag 
the  life  out  o'  me  instead  of  saving  me,""  cried 
the  exhausted  guide.  "  Leave  me,  I  have  my 
pass  of  safety."  Winter  let  go  the  old  man, 
who  was  soon  seized,  and  he  himself  for  the 
moment  escaped  from  his  pursuers. 

When   he  halted   to  draw  breath,   he   found 
himself    in    a    thick    grove.      The    night    was 
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cloudy,  a  few  stars  peeping  through  interstices 
of  gloom;  they  were  few,  however,  and  use- 
less as  guides.  Winter  wandered  on  to  find  an 
outlet ;  he  did  so  :  he  could  perceive  no  fires, 
and  consequently  concluded  himself  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  loyalists.  This  contented 
him :  he  was  wearied,  and  resolved  to  take  an 
hour's  sleep,  till  morning  would  enable  him  to 
continue  his  course. 

The  morning  came,  and  Winter  again 
ventured  forth.  Burning  villages  before  him 
filled  the  extensive  valley,  which  he  had  been 
so  oft  wont  to  contemplate  and  to  admire. 
Here  one  was  visible,  black  and  burnt  out, 
just  what  The  Gorbals  had  been — from  another, 
a  black  smoke  slowly  rose,  and  lowered  like  a 
cloud  over  it ;  and  now  and  then  a  bright  gleam 
told  that  the  covering  of  some  new  abode  had 
been  just  caught  by  the  devouring  flame.  Xo 
one  could  behold  such  a  scene  of  destruction 
without  asking,  who  has  caused  this .''  With 
Winter,  at  present,  it  required  some  effort,  some 
sophistry  to  answer  it  satisfactorily ;  but  as 
the  Devil  is  said  to  have  scripture  at  command, 
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SO  have  the  ambitious  their  peculiar  logic,  to 
gloss  over  any  scheme. 

Its  adjoining  grove  enabled  him  also  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  mansion  and  establishment 
of  Speer  Patrick  had  stood,  the  lately  flourish- 
ing and  happy  abode.  But  the  stream  of  war 
and  party-vengeance  had  passed  over  it,  and  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ornamental  woods,  that  used 
to  flank  it,  was  all  now  visible  of  Orde's  house 
or  factory.  And  Orde  himself.  Where  was 
he  ?  Nominally  heading  an  army,  that  seemed 
in  fatuity  to  seek  its  own  destruction  —  like  a 
wretched  debauchee,  eagerly  running  through  a 
few  excesses  to  certain  and  immediate  ruin. 

Winter  was  advancing,  absorbed  in  those  re- 
flections, and  drawing  from  them  a  resolution 
and  a  hope  that  his  arrival  and  exertions  would 
amend  all  this,  when  of  a  sudden  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  troop  of  yeomanry-horse. 
They  were  no  doubt  returning  from  the  scene 
of  devastation,  the  sight  of  which  then  occupied 
Winter's  attention  and  suggested  his  thoughts. 
Retreat  was  vain,  and  resistance  not  consistent 
with    the  pretext,    that  Winter   had    prepared 
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himself.  He  stated  that  he  was  proceeding  to 
the  insurgents  before  Ryves  Castle,  with  pro- 
posals for  the  safety  of  the  Earl  and  garrison. 
He  begged  to  be  conducted  without  loss  of 
time  to  their  commander,  and  they  made  no 
scruple  of  gratifying  him  in  this. 

They  had  some   distance  to    measure  back. 
The   sun   advanced  :    the   mists  rose  and  dis- 
covered  the    once    smiling  valley,   now  in    the 
grim  and  desolate  garb  of  war,  and  the  masses 
of  the  rebel  army  in  the  distance  occupying 
a  formidable  extent  of  ground.     At  this  sight 
Winter  forgot  every  sentiment  of  regret  and 
remorse,  and  to  join  his  companions  in   arms 
was  his  only  wish.     But  the  ordeal  before  him 
was  a   perilous  one;    and   a   dungeon   seemed 
more  likely  to  be  his  place, — a  dimgeon  or  the 
grave  that  night, — than  a  high  station  in  yon 
army  that  he  had  from  a  mere  accident  unfor- 
tunately failed  in  reaching. 

The  redoubtable  commander,  before  whom 
his  escort  was  leading  Winter,  and  upon  whose 
nod  or  humour  was  about  to  depend  his 
fate,  was  Mr.  Kinsela,  now  Captain  Kinsela,  or 
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Orange  Dick.  Notwithstanding  his  ferocity, 
Winter  rejoiced  that  it  was  he,  rather  than  a 
person  in  command,  who  might  be  a  stranger  to 
the  name  and  plea  he  was  about  to  use. 

The  Orange  Chief  was  seated  in  front  of  a  tent 
that  had  been  pitched  beneatli  a  majestic  oak- 
tree,  and  seemed  to  be  discussing  his  breakfast, 
and  dispensing  justice  at  the  same  time.     One 
who  beheld  the  judgment-seat  at  a  distance,  its 
total  absence  of  form,  and  its  simplicity,  might 
have   compared    Dick    Kinsela,   as   one    of   his 
learned  friends  actually  did,  to  Saint  Louis  ad- 
ministering justice  under  the  Oak  of  Vincennes. 
Had  the  complimentary  wight,  however,  sought 
lower  down  in  French  history,  or  could  he  have 
perused  "  Quentin    Durward,"   that   matchless 
production,  "  by  second  sight,  "  he  might  have 
found  in  Louis  the  Eleventh  a  fitter  prototype. 
The  "  doddered  oak  "  spread  its  branches  over 
Dick's   head,   and  it  bore   the  French   King's 
"  acorns,"  namely,  executed  criminals  in  abun- 
dance. 

As  Winter  approached,  he  observed  two  un- 
fortunate peasants  hanging ;  they  had  been  part 
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of  the  morning's  work ;  they  attracted  Win- 
ter's attention  more  than  even  the  redoubtable 
Kinsela  himself.  He  had  some  reason  for 
sympathy  with  the  victims ;  and  he  had  more 
than  ordinary,  upon  perceiving  with  horror, 
that  one  of  the  executed  was  the  unfortunate 
old  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  his  guide  on 
the  preceding  night.  "  So  much  for  the  passes 
of  His  Majesty's  Commander-in-chief,"  thought 
Winter. 

"  So  ho!  Mr.  Winter,"  bellowed  forth  Orange 
Dick,  "  we  have  you,  have  we  ?  I  had  rather 
it  was  that  canting  brother-in-law  of  yours." 

"  He  is  no  brother  of  mine  ;  to  threaten  my 
benefactor  and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Ry  vescastle, — 
not  to  mention  his  treason." 

"  Are  you  that  way,  Master.?  We  shall  see 
— we  shall  see!  the  Right  Honourable  Robert 
Ryves  had  hopes  of  you;  and  it  may  be " 

"  I  come, ■"  interrupted  Winter,  pushing 

his  plea. 

"  Silence,   Sir,   for  the  time ;  we  have  other 
matter  in  hand.""  So  it  appeared  he  had.  He  had 
been  examining    a  keen-looking  north-country- 
G   5 
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man,  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  pedlar, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  been  caught  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  predicament,  with 
the  schoolmaster.  It  appeared,  moreover,  from 
the  interrogatory,  that  on  the  said  schoolmaster 
had  been  found  treasonable  papers,  the  very 
sight  of  which  were  sufficient  to  send  him  to 
the  gallows ;  and  so  they  had  proved.  Having 
hanged  the  bearer,  the  next  object  was  to 
decypher  the  dispatch,  which  the  criminal 
himself  was  quite  unequal  to,  making  lame 
excuses. 

Winter  congratulated  himself  upon  not  having 
been  captured  in  the  old  man's  company.  The 
cadger  taken  about  the  same  time  was  con- 
sidered an  accomplice,  but  denied  all  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pedagogue,  or  with  the  papers  lie 
bore.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  Dick,  whom 
the  said  papers  puzzled  confoundedly  ;  and 
he  ordered  the  cadger,  or  pedlar,  to  be  stripped 
and  tied  up  to  the  triangles,  that  stood  not  far 
from  their  fellow-servant,  the  oak-tree.  A  drum- 
mer proceeded  to  apply  the  lash,  between  every 
interval    of  which,  Captain   Kinsela   plied    his 
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questions ;  but  the  poor  pedlar  could  reply  but 
by  yells  of  agony.  He  was  at  length  released, 
dreadfully  lacerated,  as  an  obstinate  and  true 
son  of  the  Black  North,  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  elicited,  and  who  was  not  worth 
hanging. 

"There,  Sir!  perhaps  you  can  make  some- 
thing of  them  ?"  cried  Captain  Kinsela,  thrusting 
some  very  filthy  sheets  of  paper  before  Winter. 

That  cunning  youth  opened  his  eyes  full 
wide,  as  he  cast  them  upon  the  fatal  papers, 
and  repressed  the  grin  that  despite  the  horror 
of  all  he  saw  and  feared,  and  had  witnessed, 
he  could  not  but  feel  inclined  to  indulge 
in.  The  sheets  contained  nothing  more  than 
the  "mateerial  parts"  of  French  Grammar ;  noun 
and  verb  were  there  marshalled  forth  with  a 
regularity  that  no  eye  could  have  mistaken  for 
aught  but  what  they  were.  These,  in  Orange 
Dick's  eyes,  were  cyphers,  and  of  huge  import- 
ance. Other  and  more  suspicious  sheets  were 
filled  with  writing,  supposed  to  contain  the 
intelligence  and  the  treasonable  matter;  and 
these  were  no  other,  than  a  series  of  very  simple 
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French  exercises,  transcribed  in  the  crabbed  hand 
of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue.  "  The  poor  devil 
is  past  being  implicated,'  thought  Winter,  "and, 
since  he  is  gone,  surely  I  may  damn  his  memory 
in  order  to  gull  this  half-ape,  half-tiger." 

"  Mr.  Kinsela,"  said  Winter,  "  these  papers 
are  in  appearance  mere  French  exercises  ;  but 
they  are  deep.  Sir,  very  deep,  and  contain  some 
intelligence  within  their  simplicity.'' 

"  The  very  thing.  Sir  ;  my  very  idea." 

"  The  bearer  was  taken  when  passing  to  the 
camp  of  the  rebels." 

"  Ay,  Sir,  just  as  you  yourself  was  taken.*" 

"  Em,  Sir  I  you  mistake.  I  know  this  cy- 
pher, as  it  happens.  But  before  we  speak  of 
it,  pray  let  us  treat  of  ray  own  affair.  I  would 
be  at  liberty." 

"  What  brought  you  here,  Sir?  And  where 
were  you  going?" 

"  I  was  going  with  proposals  to  the  rebels 
round  Ryves  Castle,"  replied  Wintei-,  "  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  spare  the  Earl." 

"  Hum  ! — from  whom  ?" 
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"  You  must  ask  me  no  more  questions, 
Captain  Kinsela.  Men,  though  in  office,  have 
hearts ;  and  anxious  as  they  may  be  for  the 
state's  welfare,  the  lives  of  their  kin  are  dear 
also." 

"  I  understand  what  you  would  have  me 
believe.  You  have  the  character  of  a  sworn 
rebel,  Master  Winter;  but  you  may  have  peach- 
ed. And  for  certain,  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Ryves  befriends  you,  and  took  not  you, 
whea  he  secured  Orde.  There  is  a  mystery 
betwixt  ye,  that  ye  know  best ;  and  for  his 
sake,  I  will  not  put  martial  law  in  force,  till 
I  communicate  with  him." 

"  Nay,  you  may  hang  me  at  once ;  for  you 
know  Ryves  Castle  cannot  hold  out  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  will  require  double  that  to  com- 
municate with  the  metropolis.  However,  if  you 
can  march  against  yon  traitors,  and  disperse 
them  ere  set  of  sun,  my  errand  is  needless." 

"  It  depends  not  upon  me,"  quoth  Dick;  "  else 
would  I  have  driven  the  Papists  to  Old  Nic,  long 
since ;  but  we  have  a  plumed  troop  of  officers 
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here,  who  count  us  for  nought.  You  bring 
pardon  to  Orde,  Mr.  Winter/'  continued  the 
Captain,  screwing  up  his  countenance. 

"  Alas  !  I  do  not,"  said  Winter ;  "  would 
that  I  did,  and  could  reclaim  him." 

"  If  thou  hadst  brought  pardon  for  that 
man,  by  Heaven  I  had  hanged  thee  !  for 
I  hate  him  more  than  all  the  Papists  in  the 
North." 

"  I  have  but  the  liberty  to  promise  no  mo- 
lestation to  the  peasants,  if  they  return  peace- 
ably home." 

"  There's  where  we  can  best  deal  with  them," 
quoth  Dick. 

"  What !  after  pardon  granted  ?" 

"  Tush  !  man,  that 's  my  business,  not  yours  ; 
and  now  that  I  know  the  extent  of  your  errand, 
show  me  Mr.  Ryves's  pass,  and  riddle  me  these 
papers,  and  you  shall  escape  free  from  Orange 
Dick — that 's  what  few  of  your  mongrel  kidney 
have  to  say." 

Winter  set  himself  down  forthwith  to  the  poor 
schoolmaster's  French  exercises,  which,  after  some 
poring,  he  declared  to  be  missives  dated  from 
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the  Ilochei  the  flag-ship  of  a  French  squadron, 
then  off  the  coast.  The  exact  purport  he  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  uncypher,  but  several 
words  were  plain  enough,  such  as  "  ten  thousand 
men," — "  Belfast  Lough," — *'  levte  en  masse," — 
"  seventh  of  June,"  &c.  That  "  a  republic  was 
a  government  of  the  people,"  was  literally  trans- 
lated, and  being  pointed  out  in  the  original 
to  Dick,  looked  so  very  like  Winter''s  transla- 
tion, that  his  credit  as  a  decypherer  of  abstruse 
dispatches  was  quite  established. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Indian  never  watched  and  worked  with 
more  anxiety  for  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  fangs  of  a  tiger,  whom  chance  or  re- 
pletion had  put  in  an  unslaying  humour  for  the 
moment,  than  Winter  sought  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  clutches  of  Orange  Dick ;  and 
never  did  tiger  watch  his  trembling  prey,  in  the 
mingled  malice  and  blandness  of  the  feline  tribe, 
with  more  ferocious  pleasure  than  the  latter. 
To  string  up  the  Papist''s  advocate  to  the  oak 
would  have  been  sweet  enjoyment  to  the  Orange- 
man; but  so  important  a  personage  as  Winter 
had  rendered  himself,  could  not  be  so  summarily 
disposed  of.  He  was  not  taken  in  arms,  there- 
fore he  should  be  tried  formally  and  legally,  and 
although  trial  would  probably  lead  to  conviction 
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and  conviction  to  the  end  desired,  still  Dick 
Kinsela  did  not  like  the  delay.  Besides,  he 
hated  the  regular  executioner  of  the  law,  as  one 
of  a  trade  is  said  to  hate  his  fellow.  Then  the 
Right  Honourable  Robert  Ryves  protected 
Winter,  and  the  Right  Honourable  was  an  in- 
fluential personage. 

These  sanguinary  and  cunning  thoughts  pass- 
ed through  Dick's  brain,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  wheedle  from  Winter  the  explication  of  the 
pedagogue's  exercises ;  and  he  was  only  half  de- 
ceived by  the  explicator's  mystification.  Dick 
delayed  to  ask  his  captive  for  Ryves's  pass,  lest 
on  its  production  he  should  be  compelled  in- 
stantly to  release  him ;  and  Winter,  unable  to 
produce  what  he  had  not,  waited  till  he  had 
talked  over  Kinsela,  soothed  and  allayed  all  his 
suspicions,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  depart 
upon  his  important  errand  without  mention  of 
the  needless  passport. 

Keen  as  was  Mr.  Kinsela,  Winter  was  an 
adroit  and  a  fair-spoken  youth,  and  being  town- 
bred,  had  the  advantage  even  of  the  wily  north- 
ern.     The  youth  gained  ground,   breakfasted 
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and  talked  as  one  at  home,  and  decyphered 
marvellous  things.  Kinsela  could  not  resist  his 
plausibiHty,  and  was  actually  about  to  let  him 
depart,  holding  him  by  the  button  in  order  to 
make  him  a  listener  to  his  last  instructions,  when 
a  trooper  rode  up  to  say,  that  Mr.  Ryves  had 
arrived  in  the  camp. 

This  was  a  thunderstroke  to  Winter.  He 
turned  pale,  despite  his  self-possession,  and  Dick 
Kinsela  awoke  to  his  suspicions.  Ryves  had 
in  fact  journeyed  down  on  the  self-same  errand 
as  Winter,  to  endeavour  to  rescue  his  family 
from  their  perilous  position.  Reinforcements 
had  been  ordered  to  join  the  loyalist  force,  but 
these  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  first  question 
of  Ryves  was  to  the  officer  in  command,  to  see  if 
an  attack  would  be  of  avail  to  disperse  the  rebel 
army.  They  gave  no  hopes  of  success  in  this, 
as  an  attempt  of  the  kind  had  been  already 
made,  and  had  most  lamentably  failed.  It  only 
remained  to  parley  with  the  rebels  ;  yet,  ere  he 
proceeded  on  this  expedition,  Ryves  wished  to 
consult  the  partizan  leader,  as  both  more  full 
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of  ardour  than  the  commanders  of  regular 
troops  and  possessed  of  more  information. 

Wltli  this  view  he  approached  the  quarters 
of  Dick  Kinsela,  known  afar  by  the  oak, — for 
so  the  Orange  chieftain  generally  contrived  to 
be  sheltered, — and  its  vengeful  appendages. 
Ry  ves  started  on  beholding  Winter.  The  latter 
commanded  himself;  he  felt  more  inclined  to 
blush  at  his  position  than  to  tremble,  though  he 
had  far  more  cause  for  the  latter.  To  cajole 
and  lead  Kinsela  astray  by  a  false  story  appear- 
ed to  him  fair ;  but  to  struggle  and  dissemble 
before  Ryves  was  ignominy  to  him  and  pain. 
There  was  enough  of  truth,  however,  in  his 
account  of  his  motions,  as  to  permit  him  to  say, 
as  he  saluted  Ryves, — 

"  I  thought  to  have  anticipated  you  in  this 
errand,  and  to  have  been  able  ere  this  to  have 
delivered  the  Earl  and  his  daughter  from  yon- 
der savages."" 

"  Your  interest  with  yonder  band  is  no  doubt 
great.  Sir,"  rephed  Ryves ;  "  but  if  Captain 
Kinsela  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  you 
from  joining  them,  and  of  exerting  your  inter- 
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est,  though  it  were  for  my  uncle,  I  thank  my 
friend  here.'' 

"  How,  Master  Winter !"  exclaimed  Dick  ; 
"  you  fortified  with  the  Right  Honourable  Ro- 
bert Ryves's  pass."" 

"  Ryves,  permit  me  to  speak  with  you,"  said 
Winter:  they  both  moved  to  some  distance 
from  the  tent,  not,  however,  without  Orange 
Dick  warning  his  Right  Honourable  friend  to 
beware  of  treachery.  And  this  hint  being 
disregarded,  he  placed  one  of  his  marksmen, 
ordering  him  to  keep  his  eye  and  gun  upon 
Winter,  in  case  he  should  either  meditate  flight 
or  violence. 

"  Ryves,"  continued  Winter,  "  I  give  you 
the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  that  I  came 
down  here  with  no  other  view  than  to  serve 
the  Earl." 

"  It  may  be  so  :  by  your  influence  over  those 
traitors." 

"  By  every  exertion  and  influence  in  my 
power — by  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  were  it 
necessary.     Kinsela's   troopers  intercepted   my 
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passage,  else,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  those 
dear  to  both  of  us  would  be  in  safety." 

*'  Kinsela  has  done  his  duty,  Winter,  and  I 
cannot  interfere  with  him.  You  had  your 
warning." 

"  I  ask  nothing  of  yovi  for  myself.  Let 
me  but  have  permission  to  join  those  bands; 
I  have  influence  with  them,  and  will  do,  what 
you  with  all  your  parleying  and  prisoners  can 
never  effect." 

"  Impossible  !  Winter.  Yon  bands  perish 
piece-meal ;  they  stand  or  move  without  pru- 
dence or  guidance :  all  they  want  in  order 
to  be  formidable  is  a  head ;  and  that  you 
might  be  to  them,  ardent,  talented,  uncompro- 
mising. It  must  not  be.  'Twere  a  sacrifice  of 
country,  and  moreover  of  the  State,  which  I 
am  peculiarly  sworn  and  bound  to  support,  to 
mere  selfish  and  family  views.  I  will  risk  my 
own  life  amongst  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
safety  of  my  uncle  ;  but  you.  Winter,  must  no 
more  escape  through  my  leniency  or  remiss- 
ness."" 
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"  By  Heaven  !  I  do  not  want — do  not  mean 
to  place  myself  at  their  head :  I  seek  but 
Lord  Ryves-Castle's — Lady  Hesther's  safety  : 
that  done,  I  swear  to  you  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
soldier — you  smile — well  as  a  man  of  honour 
merely,  that  I  will  return,  and  deliver  myself 
again  into  the  hands  of  this  Orange  tiger." 

"  'Twould  not  be  in  your  power,  Winter — 
and  should  not  be  in  your  principle :  what 
you  call  the  great  duty  of  patriotism,  has  can- 
celled for  you  too  many  bonds  and  ties,  not  to 
cancel  a  mere  promise  of  the  kind." 

"  You  doubt  even  my  word,  Ryves :  Is  this 
generous  ?  Cannot  a  traitor  be  honest  ?" 

Ryves  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 

*'  Let  your  uncle's  peril  plead  at  least,  let 
that  of  my  benefactor.  My  life  is  of  little 
worth,  but  add  not  theirs  to  the  sacrifice." 

"  Attack  me  not  on  the  side  of  feeling.  Win 
ter ;  I  grieve  for  your  fate.  I  foresaw,  I  told 
you,  ye  would  bring  these  trials  upon  us  all ; 
but  you  would  stake — you  would  throw,  and 
we  must  each  abide  by  the  cast.  Duty  vin- 
dicates me.     From  the  law  and  its  rigours,  I 
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can  no  longer  rescue  you  ;  nor  myself  from  the 
horrors  of  witnessing  it."" 

At  the  moment  a  considerable  movement  was 
observable  in  the  distant  camp  of  the  rebels, 
and  Ryves  abruptly  broke  off  the  conference 
with  his  ancient  friend.  Captain  Kinsela  gave 
no  more  hope  than  did  the  regular  officer,  that 
the  small  force  of  the  loyalists  could  make  any 
impression  on  the  rebel  masses,  and  Ryves 
prepared  to  descend  himself  to  parley  for  the 
safety  and  liberation  of  his  uncle  and  cousin." 

"  Dispatch  some  one  of  less  importance  than 
yourself,"  urged  even  Kinsela  to  Ryves  ;  "  let 
this  gentleman  go  ;  we  will  nab  him  another 
time,  I  warrant."  But  Ryves  was  determined 
to  go  himself,  and  he  left  Winter,  without  any 
comment,  to  the  safe-keeping  of  Orange  Dick. 

"  Wliat  a  long  story  you  had,  Mister  Decy- 
pherer,"  said  Kinsela  to  Winter.  "  You  had 
done  wiser  in  letting  my  lads  hang  you  at  once. 
Your  pain  had  been  over  and  my  work  done ; 
now  I  must  send  an  escort  with  you,  hard  to  be 
spared ;  and  you  '11  have  the  fuss  of  the  big 
wigs  and  the  clergy  and  the  papers  all  talking 
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about  you,  as  if  the  noose's  knot  were  to  be  soft- 
ened by  their  clamours  and  their  pedantry.  But 
come — a  pair  of  iron  gloves  for  this  gentleman. 
Tie  him  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  since  we  may 
not  append  him  to  the  bough.  But  all  in  good 
time,  as  the  proverb  saith.''  In  such  words 
did  the  Patriarch  of  Orangemen  indulge  his 
mirth  and  vent  his  philosophy. 

In  the  mean  time  Ryves  set  forth  with  a 
white  flag  to  the  rebel  army.  Winter,  chained 
as  he  was,  had  still  free  air,  a  noble  prospect, 
and  a  view  towards  the  scene,  wherein  lay 
the  objects  of  his  solicitude.  The  insurgent 
army  interested  him  as  a  patriot,  the  inmates  of 
the  besieged  castle,  as  a  man.  Cruel  fate,  was 
his  thought,  to  make  him  a  witness,  not  an 
agent  in  what  was  about  to  ensue.  For  himself, 
however,  the  die  was  now  cast.  He  could  not 
hope  to  escape.  Yet  brief  and  bootless  as  had 
been  his  career,  and  as  instrumental  in  stirring 
the  passions  and  the  forces  that  he  saw  inflamed 
and  marshalled  before  him,  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  censure  or  applaud  his  conduct. 
As  he  sate  in  this  despairing  and  reflecting 
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mood,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distance,  or 
wandering  over  the  many  dark  ruins  that  spot- 
ted the  vale  betwixt  him  and  it,  a  smoke  arose 
afar  in  a  direction  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Anon  it  burst  into  a  flame,  broad-based,  and 
lofty,  bickering  and  resplendent  in  a  mass,  that 
outshone  and  defied  the  glare  of  a  spring  day 
to  conquer  it.  The  rebel  camp  seemed  to 
move  to  and  fro,  and  one  fancied  that  the 
mighty  shout  of  triumph  came  from  thence 
upon  the  breeze. 

Winter  rent  his  chains  in  agony  at  the  sight : 
he  could  have  gnawed  them.  He  did  not  think 
he  could  feel  such  dreadful  sympathy  with 
human  being,  even  with  those  that  he  loved 
best.  The  kind  old  Earl,  thought  he,  ray 
early  benefactor — the  tender,  the  affectionate, 
the  helpless  Hesther.  He  envied  the  poor  guide 
of  the  night  before,  who  now  swung  insensibly 
over  his  head.  "  Freedom,"  ejaculated  he,  "  if 
thou  art  to  be  thus  bought,  I  have  not  the 
heart  or  the  fortitude  to  pay  the  purchase  !'' 

The  army  of  the  insurgents  had  idly  spent 
three  whole  days  before  Ryves  Castle,   which 
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was   merely    a   mansion-house,    somewhat   cas- 
tellated certainly,  and  strong,  but  not  capable 
though  garrisoned  with   some  twenty  soldiers, 
of  standing   any    thing    like    a    regular    and 
stubborn    assault.        The   first   attempt    made 
against   it  was,  however,    successfully  resisted  ; 
and   Orde,    with   whom  at    present    humanity 
weighed  even  above    the  success  of  his   cause, 
proposed  to  reduce,  it   by  famine,   whilst   the 
army  feasted  upon  the  plentiful  stock  of  the 
Earl.      The    besiegers  thus    became  in   want 
of  provisions  much   sooner  than  the  besieged. 
And   thence  their  impatience  arose.     The  old 
Earl  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  expect- 
ing relief,  he  manfully  set  the  rebels  at  defiance. 
On  the  present  morn  the  insurgents  resolved 
to  trifle  no  longer.     They  formed  regular  storm- 
ing-parties,  relieved  each  other,  and  about  the 
hour  that  Ryves  departed,  and  that  Winter  was 
bound,    they  made  good   their   entry  into   the 
castle.     Even  then  resistance  was  prolonged  by 
the   obstinate   defenders,  and  fire  was  used  to 
dislodge  them.  It  soon  threatened  the  demolition 
of  the  building,  and  of  all  within.     The  insur- 
gents rushed  on  to  plunder  and  massacre.    Orde, 
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however,  was  amongst  them,  seeking  the  aged 
Earl,  and  Orde's  wife  was  by  his  side,  running 
through  all  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  scene, 
that  she  might  act  the  preserver  by  Lady 
Hesther. 

Each  of  the  spouses  found  those  they  sought ; 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Orde  could  persuade 
the  Earl  to  leave  his  burning  Castle,  or  to  trust  to 
his  guidance.  But  the  mention  of  his  daughter's 
safety  acted  as  a  talisman.  The  more  difficult 
task  remained,  to  defend  them  from  the  infuriated 
mob,  and  to  place  them  in  safety.  Orde  covered 
his  noble  captive  with  his  person,  and  used  all  the 
energy  of  the  most  powerful  man, — an  energy 
that  he  possessed  in  the  cause  of  humanity  alone, 
to  preserve  him.  An  outcry  assailed  him,  never- 
theless, of  "  down  with  the  bloody  Ry  ves's,"  and 
many  a  fatal  thrust  was  made  and  warded 
off  by  Orde,  and  the  few  that  seconded  him. 
"  Gorbals,  he  released  your  son,"  cried  Orde. 
"  Boys,  you  know  Ryves,  our  deadliest  enemy," 
continued  he,  and  when  the  respondent  yell 
was  over,  he  added,  "  would  you  make  him  an 
Earl  by  the  murder  of  his  harmless  uncle  here  ?" 
11  2 
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This  argument  had  its  weight  with  the  few  who 
heard  it ;  but  others  pressed  on,  furious  from 
their   clamours,    some  infuriated  with    wounds 
received,   and  others  by  intoxication.     In  vain 
Orde  struggled  through  the  crowd.    Its  press  was 
imperviable,  and  as  he  struggled,  a  thrust  of  a 
pike  entered  the  side  of  the  venerable  Earl,  and 
he  fell  prostrate.      Orde  instantly  bestrode   the 
body,  and  with  a  kind  of  pole-axe,  that  he  had 
caught  up,  cleared    a   circle  round  him.     The 
wind  of  it  that  his  arm  made,  struck,  and  struck 
fatally  more  than  one  of  the  blood-thirsty  that 
thronged  round,   perhaps    the    very    murderer 
himself.     The  rest  stood   aloof,   and  respected 
the  awakened  rage  of  their  mild  leader.     Lady 
Hesther  swooned  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  her 
parent;     and   the    hell-hounds    around    stood 
mute  at  the  sight.     It  was  a  group  that  awed 
even    them, — the    fallen    Earl,    his    inanimate 
daughter,  the  rage  of  Orde,  the  agonized  pity 
and   despair    of    his   wife ; — for    here  in  this 
dreadful  scene,  each  sex  had  resumed  its  natural 
character. 

The  attention  of  the  fickle  crowd  of  insurgents 
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was  now  drawn  off  by  the  bruited  arrival  of 
a  flag  of  truce.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  these  fresh  campaigners  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  all  ran  to  see  him  of  the  white  flag.  The 
Ordes  took  advantage  of  this  dispersion,  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  the  Earl,  and  the  drooping 
Lady  Hesther,  to  such  shelter  as  a  ruined  out- 
house afforded. 

Ryves,  as  may  be  conjectured,  was  the  bearer 
of  the  white  flag.  He  was  at  first  received  by 
a  few  shots,  but  he  ventured  on,  determined 
on  all  risk  for  his  uncle*s  sake.  He  perceived 
that  the  castle  was  in  ruins,  but  he  still  hoped 
that  its  inmates  were  safe  ;  he  asked  as  to  these, 
and  received  contradictory  accounts.  Divers, 
who  called  themselves  commanders,  came  to 
him,  and  he  made  proffer  of  treating  for  the 
safety  of  the  Earl,  and  of  his  daughter.  Orde 
was  sent  for,  but  he  would  not  stir  from  his 
melancholy  task  ;  he  abdicated  all  command, — 
denied  it,  and  spurned  those  who  would  now 
have  him  wear  its  external  attributes. 

Those  at  the  outposts,  nevertheless,   offered 
to  bring  Ryves  to  their  general,  and  he,   with 
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natural  fearlessness,  confided  to  them,  even 
although  he  heard  hints  of  his  uncle"'s  death. 
He  was  led  through  a  scene  of  confusion,  such 
as  he  had  never  witnessed  ; — a  mixture  of  the 
wounded  and  the  wailing,  with  the  triumphant 
and  carousing, — masses  of  slaughtered  oxen^ 
provender  of  all  kinds  piled  together,  and  taken 
by  the  first  comer.  And  this  had  been  the  trim 
lawn  and  park,  that  stretched  before  the  once 
gay  windows  of  Ryves  Castle.  The  mansion 
burned  as  he  passed,  brighter  than  ever  ;  flame 
from  the  windows  stJove  to  reach  its  brother 
flame  from  the  roof;  the  walls  cracked  and 
crumbled,  whilst  a  fiery  rain,  composed  of  all 
that  was  valuable  within,  half  consumed,  was 
seen  to  fall,  and  to  amuse  a  gazing  crowd. 
When  any  huge  beam  fell,  or  great  crash  took 
place,  these  gazers  shouted  applause,  like  the 
audience  of  a  mimic  drama. 

At  length  Ryves  reached  the  outhouse 
where  Orde  had  taken  refuge.  Mrs.  Orde  was 
endeavouring  by  turns  to  calm  him  and  con- 
sole Lady  Hesther.  The  body  of  the  Earl  lay 
extended,   blackened    with    flame   and   smoke ; 
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all  present  were  equally  disfigured.  The  first 
glance  was  one  of  concentrated  horror  to  Ry  ves, 
and  as  his  unfortunate  cousin  rushed,  and  clung 
to  him,  gibbering  in  convulsive  fear  and  grief, 
it  required  all  his  power  of  firmness  to  mask  his 
emotion. 

"  I  stand  before  the  commander  of  this  rebel 
host.  Do  I  not  ?'*  demanded  Ry  ves.  Orde 
waved  his  hand  in  denial  and  disgust.  "  I 
come  to  rescue  my  unfortunate  kindred  from 
their  murderers'  hands,  but  have  come  half  in 
vain.  This  lady,  however,  unless  you  war 
upon  the  sex,  and  perhaps  this  corpse,  may  go 
forth  with  me  from  among  ye." 

"  Address  not  me,  as  one  having  authority 
here,"  said  Orde.  "  Methinks  even  you,  Mr. 
Ryves,  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  where 
Orde  had  influence,  these  things  that  we  be- 
held could  be."" 

"  I  see  that  they  are,  Sir,"  replied  Ryves ; 
"  and  moreover  that  they  are  but  the  natural 
fruits  and  consequences  of  rebellion.  In  head- 
ing this,  you  have  rendered  yourself  guilty  ol 
its  excesses." 
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"  God  forbid  !  Sir.  I  have  done  all  that 
man  could  do  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood." 

"  He  has,  Ryves;  he  speaks  truth,"  said  Lady 
Hesther,  "  and  his  wife,  Winter's  sister,  has 
saved  my  life,  at  the  peril  of  her  own."" 

"  The  tigress  !''  exclaimed  the  incredulous 
Ryves,  "  she  mingles  in  such  scenes,  and  'tis 
enough." 

Louisa  Orde  smiled  faintly  at  the  reproach, 
which  she  did  not  deign  to  answer.  "  Orde," 
said  she,  "  this  is  no  time  for  bandying  words, 
or  for  your  giving  way  to  your  disgust  or  your 
resentment.  Let  this  sad  authority,  which  lays 
such  guilt  upon  us,  be  yet  made  use  of  for 
good,  for  some  little  good.  Exert  it,  in  order 
to  set  this  unfortunate  lady  free." 

"  True,"  said  Orde,  "  'tis  yet  not  the  time 
to  abdicate.     Let  us  go  forth." 

In  the  mean  time  the  feuds  in  the  army  had 
broken  forth  afresh.  The  presbyterian  part 
of  it  were  indignant  at  these  cold-blooded 
murders,    which    they  attributed     to   the   very 
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nature,  to  the  innate  ferocity  of  tlie  Papists. 
They  separated  themselves  accordingly  from 
the  latter,  gathei'cd  around  Snelling,  and  en- 
treated him  to  give  up  a  cause,  on  which  its 
own  savage  excess  must  bring  down  ill  success 
and  vengeance  from  Heaven.  That  precious 
zealot  was,  like  his  followers,  cured  In  no 
small  degree  of  his  republican  ardour.  He 
still  might  like  democracy  in  the  abstract,  or  in 
a  country  less  bigoted,  but  he  now,  in  common 
with  all  the  presbyterian  leaders,  judged  that 
their  equalizing  and  republican  schemes  could 
never  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  Catholic  po- 
pulation. And  means  of  retiring  with  safety 
from  the  ways  of  rebellion  was  all  they  now 
looked  or  hoped  for. 

They  regretted  not  having  stood  by  Orde 
in  his  fruitless  attempt  to  defend  the  Earl  of 
Ryvescastlc.  They  were  certainly  far  inferior 
in  number  to  their  allies;  but  they  were  con- 
scious of  more  discipline,  coolness,  and  firmness. 
The  last  act  of  sanguinary  cruelty,  for  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  even  revenge,  disgusted  them, 
H   o 
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and  they  were  resolved  to  resist  the  will  of  the 
Papists,  and  even  separate  from  them,  upon  the 
first  opportunity. 

This  resolution  was  scarcely  formed,  and 
communicated  amongst  the  insurgent  Dissentersj 
than  an  opportunity  occurred  for  acting  upon  it 
forthwith.  Orde  had  come  forth  to  propose,  for 
he  dared  not  issue  a  simple  command  to  that 
effect,  that  Ryves  might  be  allowed  to  take 
with  him  his  living  cousin  and  dead  uncle. 
There  was  at  first  no  appearance  of  dissent,  even 
amongst  the  Gorbals  and  their  fellow-religion- 
ists. But  Felix,  the  influential  Felix,  bethink- 
ing him  that  Winter,  his  especial  patron,  me- 
ditated an  alliance  with  the  Earl's  daufjhter — 
how  such  things  come  to  menials'  ears  is  matter 
of  wonder — thought  it  in  his  patron'^s  interest, 
that  she  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
Orangeman.  He  therefore  raised  his  voice 
against  the  prisoner  being  given  up ;  and  being 
put  to  it  for  a  pretext,  Master  Felix  chanced  to 
invent  the  truth.  "  Some  of  our  chiefs  may  be 
taken  prisoners.  Perhaps  Master  Winter  him- 
self is  this  moment  a  captive,  as  he  must  be, 
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with  great  reward  out  for  him,  and  wc  not 
hearing  of  or  from  him.  And  how  are  we  to 
release  him  but  by  exchange  ?"  Such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  arguments  of  Fehx  ;  and  they  were 
certainly  both  reasonable  and  prudent. 

But  Orde  thought  otherwise.  He  looked 
upon  the  EarPs  death  as  a  wanton  crime,  which 
those  who  committed,  should  feel  remorse  and 
be  ready  to  make  amends  for.  And  the  present 
resistance  to  his  proposal,  raised  by  Felix  of 
the  Gorbals,  served  but  to  increase  the  indig- 
nation of  the  nominal  commander.  Ovde  in 
consequence  persisted.  He  put  on  a  vigour 
unusual  to  him,  and  resolved  to  release  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Hesther,  in  despite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  factious  Catholics — for  so  he  de- 
signated them.  Snelling  and  the  Presbyterians 
prepared  to  support  Orde  in  this.  Felix,  some- 
what appalled  and  astounded  by  the  tumult 
that  his  proposal  had  excited,  was  wilhng  to 
withdraw  it  for  peace-sake ;  but  his  wild  com- 
rades would  not  retract  from  their  demands, 
and  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  allies  of  whom 
they  entertained  hatred  and  jealousy.    The  par- 
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ties  divided,  marshalled  forth  against  each  other 
in  hostile  array,  and  every  thing  portended 
that  the  allied  camp  would  soon  be  a  field 
of  battle  and  mutual  slaughter. 

Ryves  was  in  the  midst  of  this  menacing 
scene.  It  could  not  but  give  him  pleasure  to 
see  the  formidable  army  of  the  insurgents  thus 
rendered  powerless  by  divisions,  split  into  two 
parties,  each  ready  to  fall  upon  the  other,  and 
so  do  the  work  that  the  loyalists  were  too  weak 
to  attempt.  Had  he  stood  alone  where  he  did, 
he  certainly  would  have  allowed  the  havoc  to 
commence,  in  order  that  it  might  restore  peace 
to  the  country.  His  own  life,  or  fears  for  it, 
would  not  have  stood  betwixt  hira  and  the  duties 
of  his  position ;  but  with  the  helpless  Hesther 
clinging  to  him  on  one  side,  a  raging  mob  out- 
numbering far  the  more  humane  insurgents  that 
pressed  their  liberation  on  the  other,  the  first 
blow  would  prove  but  the  signal  of  a  massacre, 
in  which  he  himself  and  his  now  orphan  relative 
would  surely  fall  victims.  Orde's  generous  ex- 
ertions too  excited  a  feeling  of  gratitude ;  and  as 
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a  mode  of  making  him  a  return,  as  well  as  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  unpleasant  position 
— considering  at  the  same  time,  that  so  loosely 
bound  as  the  allied  religionists  were  together, 
they  could  never  be  formidable  or  effect  any  thing 
of  consequence  as  an  army — Ry  ves  called  toge- 
ther some  of  the  chiefs,  acquainted  them  that 
Theobald  Winter  was  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of 
the  loyalists,  and  that  an  immediate  exchange,  he 
being  delivered  up  on  one  side,  and  Lady  Hes- 
ther  on  the  other,  would  prevent  unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

This  was  welcomed  by  both  parties.  Both 
knew  and  cherished  Winter  ;  and  all  owned 
him,  as  he  had  been  the  person  most  instru- 
mental in  b ring-ins  them  together,  to  be  also 
most  likely  to  preserve  the  union.  Arms  in 
consequence  were  for  the  time  set  aside,  and 
amity  again  prevailed.  Ryves  informed  them 
where  Winter  was  to  be  found,  namely,  at  Cap- 
tain Kinsela's  quarters,  and  particularized  the 
spot  as  beneath  the  oak  which  marked  them. 

"  He  jokes   with    us,"    (juoth   a  Gorbal,    on 
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hearing  these  particulars :  "in  Orange  Dick's 
hands  we  know  how  long  a  prisoner  lives — and 
under  his  oak  too  !  But  an"*  it's  a  joke,  it  shall 
be  an  ugly  one  for  the  maker,  any  how." 

Ryves  himself  proposed  to  return  in  search 
of  Winter,  leaving  his  captive  cousin  to  the 
care  of  Orde,  but  the  suspicious  Catholics  would 
not  hear  of  this.  They  sent  some  of  their  own 
body,  Avith  Ryves'  flag,  and  a  missive  in  Ryves' 
handwriting.  The  latter  had  some  misgivings, 
how  a  rebel  deputation  would  be  received  by 
either  the  Orange  yeomen,  or  the  regular  offi- 
cers of  the  loyal  army.  He  had  not  sufficiently 
weighed  that.  It  was  now  too  late  to  recon- 
sider it. 

It  may  be  supposed  with  what  anxiety  the 
Ordes  had  heard  the  circumstance  of  Winter's 
captivity.  Although  they  had  urged  the  libe- 
ration of  Ryves  and  Lady  Hesther  without 
terms,  they  now  rejoiced  in  their  ill  success. 
And,  indeed,  Snelling  and  his  Presbyterians 
saw,  that  had  their  voice  carried  it  without 
opposition,  a  young  and  spirited  partizan  would 
have   been    idly    sacrificed.     This    contributed 
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much  to  remove  disunion,  and  promote  mu- 
tual good  feeling.  Orde  was  relieved  by  the 
prospect  of  having  a  firm  adviser  or  successor 
in  his  brother-in-law ;  and  the  whole  camp  as- 
sumed an  aspect  of  tranquillity  and  content. 

The  news  of  Winter's  captivity  filled  Felix  o' 
the  Gorbals  alone  with  restless  anxiety.  He 
mistrusted  Orange  Dick's  safeguard — he  doubt- 
ed the  reception  or  the  success  that  the  depu- 
tation might  meet  with ;  and  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment lay  so  deep  in  his  peasant  breast, 
that  he  could  not  rest.  He  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  of  the  deputation,  but  he  had  been  too 
conspicuous  and  was  known  ;  he  set  forth  how- 
ever at  the  same  time,  or  before  them,  in  order 
to  learn  tidings  of  his  old  preserver's  fate. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  envoys  of  the  insurgents  wended  their 
way  towards  the  positions  of  the  loyalists  with 
no  great  alacrity.  They  began  to  consider, 
that  they  might  be  received  as  traitors,  not  as 
enemies ;  and  that  some  such  commander  as 
Orange  Dick,  careless  of  the  life  of  Ryvesj  or 
that  of  his  cousin,  might  despise  their  safe- 
conduct,  and  append  them  to  his  oak,  perhaps 
by  the  very  side  of  Winter.  Felix,  indeed, 
had  given  them  this  consoling  opinion  as  they 
departed,  and  it  by  no  means  acted  as  a 
spur. 

On  arriving  they  had  to  encounter  the  same 
danger  that  Ryves  had  done,  and  they  were  for 
some  time  a  tempting  object  for  the  Orange 
marksmen.     They   were  admitted,   however,  it 
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being  taken  for  granted,  that  they  came  to 
propose  their  own  dispersion  or  surrender  ;  and 
they  were  conducted  before  the  commander. 

When  Ryves's  dispatch  was  delivered  and 
read,  it  produced  at  first  mighty  indignation  ; 
that  there  should  be  parley,  or  treaty,  or  terms 
with  rebels  was  considered  as  an  indignity,  as 
treason  itself.  The  Orangemen  above  all  others 
exclaimed  against  the  giving  up  of  the  traitors 
they  had  caught.  The  Colonel  in  command 
felt,  however,  for  Ryves's  situation,  and  though 
he  blamed  the  imprudence  that  had  led  to  it, 
was  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  so  loyal  and  noble 
a  family,  to  allow  of  the  interchange  of  prison- 
ers which  was  proposed.  A  lady's  safety  too 
was  in  the  case,  and  the  voice  of  chivalry  was 
not  unattended  to. 

Captain  Kinsela  was  present,  and  highly  in- 
dignant at  the  mildness  of  the  commander  ;  he 
proposed  executing  the  deputation,  and  charg- 
ing the  rebels  fortliwith,  to  rescue  Ryves  by 
main  force.  But  this  his  superior  was  averse 
to;  as  in  a  few  hours  reinforcements  would 
arrive  to  enable  them  to  attack  the  rebels  with 
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certainty  of  success :  he  therefore  ordered  Dick 
to  produce  his  prisoner.  But  the  sullen  Orange- 
men refused  to  be  instrumental  to  this,  saying, 
that  he  would  not  aid  in  surrendering  a  lead- 
ing traitor  to  become  the  chief  of  the  rebels. 
He  bade  the  colonel  send  his  own  men  upon  the 
errand ;  "  Mine,"  added  he,  "  would  scarcely 
let  such  a  prisoner  escape  living  from  their 
hands." 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  you  speak  truth  in 
that,"  observed  the  commander ;  and  he  dis- 
patched a  Serjeant's  guard  to  bring  up  Theobald 
Winter. 

After  an  interval  had  elapsed,  much  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  the  party  to  have  reached 
and  returned  from  Kinsela's  quarters,  the  Ser- 
jeant returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
young  prisoner  beneath  the  oak  had  been  hanged . 

•'  Hanged  !"  exclaimed  the  rebel  envoys  in 
horror,  and  the  commander  echoed  the  word  in 
feeling  similar. 

"  I  am  glad  on  it,"  quotli  Dick,  "but  'twas 
none  of  my  doing.     I  was  ordered  in  advance, 
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and  left  both  oak  and  quarters  to  the  Ancient 
Britons,  who  have  no  doubt  put  the  poor  fellow 
out  of  pain." 

'*  Those  sanguinary  fencibles  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  it,"  observed  an  officer.  "  And  here  is  a 
man  of  rank  and  importance  in  jeopardy,  owing 
to  your  neglect  and  blood-thirstiness." 

"  I  regret  it  for  Ry  ves's  sake,  who  is  a  staunch 
fellow,"  said  Dick  ;  "let  me  remedy  it  in  my 
way." 

"  How  may  that  be.  Sir  ?" 

"  By  attacking  these  ruffians  without  delay." 

The  deputation  had  retired  ere  this  precipi- 
tately, and  almost  fled,  no  efforts  being  made  in 
the  general  astonishment  to  retain  them,  save  a 
few  such  random  shots  as  they  had  encountered 
in  arriving. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Captain  Einsela, 
something  must  be  done.  There  is  a  reinforce- 
ment now  within  an  hour's  march,  and  they 
will  arrive  fresh  in  the  field  to  decide  it.  Get 
your  troopers  in  readiness." 

Never  was  command  obeyed  with   more  ala- 
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crity.  And  whilst  the  rebels'"  envoys  retreated 
from  their  bootless  errand  towards  their  camp, 
with  far  more  speed  than  they  had  come,  the 
loyalists  advanced  in  order  to  turn  the  rage  of 
the  insurgents  from  the  prisoners,  whom  they 
had  in  their  power,  towards  more  pressing  and 
more  formidable  enemies. 

With  the  return  of  their  ambassadors  the 
news  soon  spread  through  the  rebel  camp,  and 
the  rage  of  each  peasant  was  equal  to  his  disap- 
pointment. It  sounded  upon  the  ear  of  Ryves 
as  a  death-knell ;  and  if  it  struck  upon  Lady 
Hesther  in  the  same  ominous  tone,  it  was  not 
unwelcome.  She  had  supped  full  of  horror, 
seen  the  place  of  her  birth  and  childhood  laid  in 
ruin,  her  aged  father  slain,  herself,  her  nearest 
relation  in  the  power  of  sanguinary  foes,  and 
now  the  friend  of  her  heart  had  perished, 
perished  miserably  in  these  dreadful  troubles. 
The  sorrow  of  Louisa  Orde  for  her  brother 
was  more  loud,  but  not  more  deep  than  that  of 
Lady  Hesther. 

Meantime  the  rising  clamour  of  the  army  for 
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vengeance  was  averted  and  turned  in  another 
direction  by  the  approach  of  the  loyahsts  to  their 
attack.  Vengeance  was  therefore  deferred,  pike 
and  musket  grasped,  and  the  tumultuary  ranks 
were  formed.  Large  masses  pushed  forward 
against  an  enemy  far  inferior  in  number,  and 
skirmishing  began  across  the  vale. 

Leaving  the  combat  in  this  incipient  state, 
we  must  recur  to  Felix  o'  the  Gorbals,  who  had 
set  out  from  the  camp  on  hearing  of  Winter's 
captivity,  at  the  same  time  with,  or  rather  be- 
fore the  deputation  of  his  comrades.  He  took 
a  different  direction  from  them  however,  uncer- 
tain at  first  what  his  intentions  were.  These, 
however,  shaped  themselves  into  purpose,  as  by 
a  secret  and  circuitous  path  he  approached  the 
encampment  of  the  loyalists.  And  though  his 
way  was  round-about,  yet  his  speed  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  his  journey  in  half  the  time  that 
the  misgiving  envoys  took.  Of  the  success  of 
their  embassy  he  doubted,  and  was  resolved  of 
himself  to  use  all  means  for  the  liberation  of 
Winter,    who,    he    guessed    moreover,    would 
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prefer  finding  the  Ryves's  in  the  camp  on  his 
return,  than  be  exchanged  for  them,  and  to  be 
unable  to  meet  them  more. 

Bounding  through  the  low  groves,  and  scam- 
pering under  shelter  of  the  high  fences,  Felix 
approached  the  extreme  right  of  the  loyalists, 
where  Dick  Kinsela  had  had  his  quarters,  and 
whence  his  oak  was  conspicuous  afar.  Since 
Ryves  had  left  the  spot,  Kinsela  had  moved  in 
advance,  as  he  afterwards  truly  alleged,  and  the 
post  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  regiment  of 
Ancient  Britons,  who  had  just  come  up  to  join 
the  army.  They  too  were  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  oak,  for,  since  the  taking  and  conflagration 
of  Ryves  Castle,  and  the  departure  of  Ryves, 
every  one  was  anxious  to  learn  something  of 
the  fate  of  the  Earl,  and  of  the  motions  of  the 
rebels.  There  was  little  discipline,  as  may  be 
supposed,  amongst  irregular  troops,  posted  as 
they  always  were  on  the  wing  or  outskirts  of  the 
army.  The  prisoner.  Winter,  handcuffed,  and 
bound  likewise  with  a  strong  rope  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  was  considered  to  be  securely  held, 
and  watched  sufficiently  by  a  glance  now  and 
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then  reverted  to  him.  And  the  glance  was 
reverted  but  at  intervals,  as  every  eye  was 
prying  and  straining  down  and  far  into  the 
valley. 

Along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  a  few  yards 
behind  the  oak,  ran  a  little  country  road,  which, 
like  similar  ones,  had  worn  its  way  down  into 
the  soil,  and  was  sunk  betwixt  two  embank- 
ments. A  besieger  could  not  have  dug  a 
trench  more  convenient  for  approaching  a  city 
wall,  than  this  was  to  Felix.  On  the  embank- 
ments of  this  a  sentinel  should  have  stood  to 
watch  the  road,  and  that  he  did  do  so,  was 
evident,  from  the  horse  of  a  mounted  yeoman 
being  picketed  to  the  road-side,  of  which  it 
cropped  the  scanty  herbage.  The  ridei',  who  was 
also  the  sentinel,  had  probably  stepped  forward 
to  join  his  comrades  with  the  negligence  and 
indisciphne  of  his  ranks.  Felix  did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  running  on  all-fours 
along  the  sunken  road,  and  up  its  banks,  where 
the  oak  overspread  and  sheltered  it;  there  he 
found  suspended  the  body  of  a  man,  a  Croppy 
no  doubt,  and  a  comrade;  Felix  grasped  it,  and 
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by  its  means  reached  the  bough  from  which  it 
hung,  in  a  twinkling,  and  from  thence  the  body 
of  the  tree  itself. 

The  fettered  and  dejected  Winter  was  roused 
from  his  painful  reverie  at  first  by  the  fall  of 
a  rotten  bough  upon  him,  and  anon  by, — 

*'  Master,  dear,  is  it  there  you  are  ?" 

"  Hath  honest  Felix  ventured  to  my  rescue  ?" 
and  Winter  as  he  spoke,  held  forth  his  hands  to 
show  they  were  manacled,  and  stretched  forth 
his  feet  to  tell  they  were  free. 

"  There's  not  a  mortial  soul  of  'em  th'  other 
side  of  us,  but  all  afore,  wid  their  mouths  open, 
devil  fill  'em.  That  neger  of  a  fellow  looks 
back  now  and  agin ;  but  I'll  decaive  him.  If 
I  give  you  a  comrade.  Master  honey,  don't 
be  afeared,  but  sit  upon  him,  and  cover  him 
a  bit." 

Felix  at  the  moment  cut  the  suspended  body 
that  hung  at  the  back  of  the  tree  over  the 
road,  and  watching  the  moment  that  those  in 
front  had  turned  from  looking,  he  swung  it 
round,  and  placed  it  beside  Winter;  Winter's 
cloak  was  flung  over  it  by  the  same  hand,  his 
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cord  cut,  and  himself  at  liberty  to  turn  around 
the  oak,  and  slip  into  the  road.  In  an  instant 
he  was  free.  Along  the  sunken  road  they 
ran,  liberator  and  liberated,  till  the  woods  were 
gained,  into  which  both  dashed  and  penetrated 
far,  despite  of  the  manacles  that  still  bound 
Winter's  hands.  They  had  to  wander  far,  ere 
he  could  be  released  from  these ;  but  as  no  alarm 
was  given,  and  no  pursuit  awakened,  a  village 
was  in  some  time  reached,  where  a  smith's  ham- 
mer  unlocked  the  iron  bonds  of  Dick  Kinsela. 
From  the  course  they  had  taken,  Winter  and 
Felix  were  now  much  further  from  their  own 
friends,  than  tlie  fatal  oak  itself;  however,  the 
circuit  could  be  made  in  safety.  They  soon  set 
forward,  their  march  considerably  hastened  by 
the  increasing  reports  of  musketry,  and  other 
distant  symptoms  of  a  combat  commenced. 

The  distant  noise  of  war  attracted  other 
wanderers.  Numbers  of  the  rebel  army  had 
strayed  to  seek  provisions,  to  meet  friends,  or 
to  enjoy  a  stroll.  These  were  all  hurrying  camp- 
wards,  joined  by  peasants,  who  had  not  yet 
joined   the  standard  of  revolt,  and  were  about 
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to  do  so.  Tlie  reports  of  musketry  and  of 
the  few  cannon  in  either  army  recalled  them 
hastily.  In  their  march  they  fell  in  with 
Winter  and  Felix ;  both,  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially, known  as  leaders,  and  they  made  no 
difficulty  in  grouping  together,  and  submit- 
ting themselves  to  Winter's  guidance  and  com- 
mand. 

The  youth's  spirit  rose  as  he  perceived  his 
ranks  gradually  swelling ;  his  martial  ardour 
had  been  long  kindling  within  him  at  every 
peal  and  thunder-roll  of  war.  What  he  had 
most  regretted  when  in  chains,  and  apparently 
consigned  to  death,  was,  that  like  his  unfor- 
tunate comrades  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
signalizing  himself  in  the  field,  of  falling  there, 
or,  if  he  fell  elsewhere,  of  perishing  with  at 
least  some  of  the  laurels  of  a  soldier  round 
his  brow ;  for  he  felt,  that  to  have  merely 
raised  civil  strife  was  not  enough  to  hallow  or 
ennoble  the  patriot's  memory. 

His  prospects  rose  with  his  spirit,  and  with 
his  hopes  came  the  means  of  fulfilling  them. 
The  stragglers  soon  swelled  his  band  to  a  res- 
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pectable  size,  and,  no  longer  confining  his  aim 
to  merely  joining  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  he 
meditated  some  blow  or  diversion,  that  might 
prove  of  advantage,  or  perhaps,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  undisciplined  and  tumultuous  armies, 
decide  the  combat.  He  therefore  clambered 
an  oak,  a  less  fatal  tree  than  that  which  had 
that  day  sheltered  him,  in  order  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  state  of  the  contending  parties, 
who  had  now  been  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
engaged. 

From  his  height,  Winter  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive, that  in  the  more  distant  part  of  the  field 
the  battle  languished  ;  that  the  royalists  had  been 
either  beaten  in  that  quarter,  or  at  least  were 
not  there  in  force,  but  that  their  efforts  were  on 
the  near  side,  fronting  the  ruins  of  Ry  ves  Castle. 
Moreover  they  seemed  to  be  successful — the  in- 
'    surgent  force  was  compressed  into  its  narrowest 
bounds  before  them  ;  in  fact,  the  yeomanry  and 
the    Ancient    Britons    were   carrying    the    day. 
The  flank  of  both  parties  lay  against  the  wood- 
ed declivity  which  rose  from  Ryves  Castle,  and 
which  the  reader  may  remember  the  old  Earl 
I  2 
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to  have  climbered  in  amicable  converse  with 
Winter  and  his  daughter.  The  insurgents  had 
not  taken  possession  of  this  copse,  whence  they 
might  have  galled  the  enemy,  that  now  turned 
them.     The  loyalists  had  not  yet  had  time. 

Winter  saw  in  an  instant  the  critical  state  of 
affairs.  He  flung  himself,  followed  by  his  band, 
down  the  wooded  ravine.  Their  progress,  as 
they  descended  obliquely  through  the  Avood, 
would,  in  a  tranquil  moment,  have  resounded 
far,  but  they  were  now  unheard  in  the  general 
tumult.  Five  minutes  sufficed  for  the  descent  ; 
and  then  a  body  of  some  hundred  peasants, 
stout  and  fresh,  headed  by  Winter,  rushed 
unexpectedly  from  the  wood  upon  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  loyalists.  It  was  already  in  the 
confusion  of  victory,  the  stragglers  and  fugi- 
tives rallying  and  joining  it,  when  this  unex- 
])ected  attack  came,  and  almost  cut  the  misha- 
pen  column  in  two.  Thus  the  impulse  from 
behind,  that  was  insuring  the  victory,  was 
taken  away  ;  the  nearer  ranks  looked  back  for 
the  cause,  those  in  front  faltered,  and  the  sight 
communicated  fresh  vigour    to  the    insurgents. 
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Their  efforts  were  of  course  redoubled.  And 
the  ranks,  a  moment  before  firm  in  order  and 
rushing  on  to  victory,  were  now,  as  by  the  turn 
of  an  impetuous  tide,  borne  backwards,  min- 
gled, confused,  panic-struck.  They  were  soon 
scattered  in  a  rout,  and  fled  in  panic-fright. 
There  was  no  reserve  to  support  them.  The 
loyalists  retreated  across  the  vale  to  their  old 
position,  and  the  insurgents  raised  clamorously 
on  high  the  poean  of  victory. 

They  had  seen  themselves  almost  beaten ; 
and  the  question  could  not  but  be  asked, 
"  wlience  came  victory  ?"  The  loud-mouthed 
Felix  took  upon  him  to  answer  this  question. 
He  pointed  out  Winter,  as  the  preserver  of  the 
army  ;  it  was  his  generalship,  late  as  he  had 
arrived,  and  small  as  was  the  force  at  his  dispo- 
sal, which  had  decided  the  day.  His  resuscita- 
tion too,  at  a  time  when  all  the  army  regretted 
him  as  dead,  added  to  the  effect  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  of  his  coming  as  their  deliverer.  The 
first  thought  of  all  hailed  him  as  their  general, 
even  before  their  loud  huzzas  uttered  the  fiat  of 
his  election.    Orde,  indeed,  had  already  resigned ; 
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he  had  exercised  no  command  in  the  action, 
though  he  had  been  present ;  and  he  had  re- 
tired immediately  to  the  shelter  where  Ryves 
and  Lady  Hesther,  accompanied  by  Louisa 
Orde,  remained  awaiting  their  fate. 

"  The  day  is  ours,""  said  Orde,  as  he  en- 
tered the  melancholy  shed,  without  any  air  of 
triumph.  "  The  royalists,  when  not  far  from 
victory,  were  unaccountably  taken  by  a  sudden 
panic,  and  retreated." 

'*  The  knaves,  who  can  murder  with  alacrity, 
but  not  fight,  they  abandon  us,"  exclaimed 
Ryves. 

"  I  am  glad  the  good  cause  has  prospered," 
said  Louisa  Orde,  still  preserving  her  patriotic 
feelings. 

"  And  I,  nor  glad,  nor  sorry,"  said  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Victory  will  render  them  generous  and 
merciful." 

*'  It  has  even  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  the 
savage  ;  we  have  the  worst  to  expect  from  their 
rage,"  observed  Ryves. 

"  What  an  evil  fate  thrust  me  upon  them  !" 
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said  Orde.  "  Had  AVintcr  lived,  and  been 
offered  to  them,  he  might  have  led  them  to 
honourable  and  soldier-like  feeling,  as  well  as 
to  victory.  But  all  the  ardent  spirits  of  the 
cause  have  sunk  ingloriously  under  the  gaoler 
and  the  executioner ;  whilst  the  eminence  of 
command,  more  inglorious  in  such  hands  as 
mine,  is  left  to  me." 

"  Why  have  accepted  it.  Sir  ?"' 

"  Alas  !  why,  indeed  ?  and  why  rebel .''  cir- 
cumstances, and  weakness  and  fortune.  Why 
have  forsaken  home,  and  peace,  and  a  station 
of  which  none  might  complain." 

"  Orde,  Orde  !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  was 
there  no  cause  ?  If  there  were  not,  then  are  we 
not  only  foolish  enemies  to  our  own  quiet,  but 
guilty,  guilty  of  all  this  blood,  this  pain,  this 
crime  ! 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  Orde,  "  'tis  true."  He 
could  agree  with  either  side  of  the  question. 

"  That  we  have  lost  all,  and  can  have 
nought  to  gain,  is  a  proof,  Orde,  that  prin- 
ciple, high  principle,  and  love  of  country  was 
our    motive; — to   liberate    Ireland    from    the 
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tyranny  of  England ;  to  emancipate  our  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Creoles,  who  held  all  not  of  their  caste  in  bond- 
age ;  to  uphold  the  sacred  rights  of  freedom, 
and  of  natural  independence." 

"  To  establish  religious  freedom,"  interrupted 
Orde. 

"  And  to  begin  all  this  by  massacre,"  said 
Ryves,  pointing  to  the  rude  coffin  that  held 
his  venerable  uncle's  remains. 

"  Mention  not  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Orde  :  *'  our 
motives  were  high  and  noble,  but  our  foresight 
weak." 

"  I  would  be  content,""  said  Ryves,  "  to  cast 
this  upon  your  very  motives.  And  thus  were 
the  ravings  of  wild  enthusiasm  and  personal 
ambition,  tempted  to  apply  to  Ireland  those 
principles  of  revolution,  that  have  succeeded 
in  great  countries.  But  the  thunder-storm 
which  is  calculated  to  purify  a  whole  region 
of  air  when  it  is  spread  throughout,  brings 
but  devastation  and  death  when  it  is  concen- 
trated,   and    made   to    burst     upon    a    limited 
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space  or  a  confined  nook.  What  is  Ireland, 
that  she  should  be  ambitious  of  the  place  of  an 
independent  nation,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
the  tool  of  interested  allies  in  war,  their  dupe 
in  peace  ?  She  had  wrongs,  and  she  might 
have  made  them  heard  ; — I  myself  helped  to 
echo  them.  Legally  urged,  they  would  in  time 
have  won  their  remedy  ;  urged  with  arms,  they 
occasion  considerable  misery  as  a  means,  and 
tenfold  bondage  and  injustice  as  their  end. 
Poor  Winter  !  this  heat  recals  how  oft  I  spoke 
these  reasons  to  him  ;  but  he  was  deaf:  fate 
urged  him  on  the  precipice." 

*'  It  has  urged  you  to  as  fatal  a  one,  I  fear," 
broke  in  Lady  Hesther.  "  Fate,  however,  I 
think,  never  acts  kinder  than  when  she  sinks 
all  friends  together  to  the  tomb  in  a  common 
shipwreck." 

Felix  o"*  the  Gorbals  entered  at  the  instant, 
and  his  countenance  bespoke  him  charged  with 
a  message  of  importance. 

"  Well,  Sir  Executioner,"  exclaimed  Ryves, 
for  Felix  was  he  who  had  before  marred  their 
I  5 
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liberation, — "  you  come  to  seek  your  victims. 
Those  shouts  that  I  hear  proclaim  we  are  ex- 
pected." 

"Troth,  they^-e  not  thinking  o'  you.  Master 
Ryves;  more  luck  yours.  'Tis  only  Gineral 
Winter  they  're  perclairaing." 

"  Winter,  my  brother  !  is  he  safe  ?"  were 
uttered  in  so  many  exclamations. 

"  Safe!  to  be  sure  he  is.  Let  Felix  alone  for 
taking  care  o'  that." 

Louisa  Orde  was  relieved  by  the  intelligence 
from  the  weight  that  preyed  on  her.  Lady 
Hesther  too,  and  even  Ryves  were  glad. 

"  I  come  to  see  you  out  of  the  camp,  Mr. 
Ryvos,  or  Mr.  Earl,"  quoth  Felix. 

"Me!  I  thank  your  new  General's  justice. 
And  this  lady  accompanies  me." 

"  Not  a  taste  of  her,  your  Honour.  You  go 
as  you  came,  alone.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
venture  letting  both  go." 

"  If  that  is  the  only  reason." 

"  Sorrow  an  other,"  quoth  Felix. 

Ryves  was  at  any  rate  obliged  to  be  content- 
ed with  it,  and  Lady  Hesther  begged  of  him  to 
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seize  the  opportunity  of  escape,  when  it  was 
offered.  His  hfe  was  valuable,  and  he  was  an 
object  of  vengeance,  which  she  could  not  be  ; 
and  the  present  rebel  General,  she  felt  assured, 
would  release  her  too  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Felix  therefore  led  Ryves,  or  the  Earl  of  Ryves- 
castle,  as  he  now  was,  forth  from  the  camp, 
ere  the  victorious  rabble  had  returned  to  it. 
Winter  indeed  had  privately  dispatched  Felix 
to  execute  this  first  act  of  his  authority ;  and 
it  delighted  him  to  make  this  return  for  Ryves'' 
former  forbearance. 

Ryves  also  made  some  stipulations  respecting 
his  uncle's  remains,  and  Felix  was  prepared  to 
agree,  that  they  should  be  borne  to  the  family 
vault  in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  they  would  be  delivered  to  those  ready  to 
receive  them. 

As  to  Winter  himself,  he  had  no  sooner  de- 
scended from  the  buckler,  on  which  indeed 
the  united  army  had  raised  him,  than  he  pre- 
pared to  act  his  new  part  with  vigour,  to  con- 
solidate the  union,  to  take  the  utmost  advant- 
age of  the  triumph  gained,  and   to  retrieve  the 
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united  cause,  which  drooped  in  all  otlier  quar- 
ters, for  want  of  leaders,  prudence,  communi- 
cation and  common  humanity.  It  was  a  task  of 
pride  and  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

If  Winter  had  not  the  advantage  of  Orde 
or  of  any  other  commander,  whom  the  insurgents 
might  have  chosen,  in  military  skill  and  ex- 
perience, lie  was  at  least  more  versed  in  the 
state  of  affairs  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
had  just  come  from  the  metropolis,  where  he 
had  been-  partially  a  witness  to  the  general 
panic  both  of  Government  and  people.  There, 
he  rightly  judged,  a  blow  might  best  be  struck, 
and  with  most  important  consequences.  The 
city  was  denuded  of  troops,  which  were  making 
head  against  the  insurrection  in  Wexford.  His 
idea  was  to  march  Southward  without  delay,  and 
recruit  such  of  the  Dissenters  as  were  sworn 
United  men,  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Mo- 
naghan,  through  which  he  must  pass.     He  would 
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then  be  in  Meath,  an  extensive  and  Catliolic 
county,  where  the  insurrection  had  already 
broken  out,  and  was  in  force.  To  form  a 
junction  with  this  army,  and  mai'ch  f)n  the 
metropolis  was  AVinter'^s  scheme.  The  royalist 
forces,  just  repulsed,  could  not  arrest  his  pro- 
gress, and  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  them 
could  follow  him,  as  the  North,  so  full  of  dis- 
affection would  by  that  means  be  left  unprotect- 
ed and  unarmed.  This  plan  of  campaign 
Winter  explained  to  those  whom  he  might  call 
his  officers  ;  they  approved  of  it ;  and  even  were 
they  disinclined  to  do  so,  they  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  disunion,  irresolution, 
and  the  want  of  authority  in  command,  to  act 
the  dissentient.  His  success  had  given  Winter 
an  ascendancy  over  the  lower  ranks  also.  They 
were  eager  to  follow  him,  more  especially  when 
Dublin  was  offered  to  their  capture.  On  the 
next  morning  the  march  was  to  be  begun. 

Winter  tasked  his  mind  sternly  to  all  these 
considerations  and  arrangements,  and  went 
through  with  them,  ere  he  permited  himself  to 
indulge  in  feelings  more  properly  his  own.  Orde 
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had  joined  him,  congratulated  him  cordially  upon 
having  superseded  one  so  unfit  for  command 
as  himself,  and  approved  his  brother-in-law's 
plans  fully,  but  with  none  of  the  ardour  to  which 
even  his  lukewarm  nature  had  been  at  home  wont 
to  work  itself  up.  Louisa  too  had  come  forth 
to  welcome  the  brother,  whom  she  had  so  late- 
ly despaired  of  ever  again  beholding,  and  tears 
of  pride  as  well  as  of  joy  filled  her  eyes  on  see- 
ing him  in  the  station  of  command,  for  which 
in  her  opinion  he  had  been  born.  All  indeed 
shared  her  opinion,  as  the  camp  began  to  assume 
an  order  and  an  alacrity,  to  which  it  had  been 
before  unused. 

It  had  been  a  busy  day  with  Winter;  thick 
with  events,  commenced  in  peril,  long  theaten- 
ing  disgraceful  death,  terminating  in  glory  :  it 
would  prove  an  emblem,  he  hoped,  as  he  re- 
flected upon  it,  of  his  cause,  and  of  his  life. 
Councils,  orders,  arrangements — for  he  was  him- 
self obliged  to  regulate  the  getting  ready  a  bag- 
gage cart,  as  much  as  the  march  of  the  army, — 
occupied  him  till  a  late  hour.  And  when  then 
he  relaxed  his  mind  from  the  tension  of  such 
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activity,  he  felt  at  once  the  weight  that  falls 
on  him  who  cares  for  thousands.  His  private 
feelings  too,  for  so  many  hours  kept  off,  forcibly 
sprung  up  with  redoubled  force.  The  good 
old  Earl  occurred  to  him  :  he  had  heard  his  fate 
alluded  to,  cursorily  told,  and  had  at  the  mo- 
ment comprehended  it  without  allowing  himself 
time  to  dwell  upon  it.  Now  his  regrets  rose 
unchecked.  He  made  enquiries.  The  remains 
had  been  carried  to  the  church  where  the  family 
vault  was.  Lady  Hesther  had  accompanied 
them,  and  had  returned.  These  were  no  times 
for  the  pomps  and  delays  of  funeral  ceremonies. 
Being  near  midsummer,  there  was  a  dim  twi- 
light all  through  the  night,  which  was  warm, 
just  such  as  that  unhoused  and  untented  army 
would  have  desired.  Winter  felt  too  excited, 
too  full  of  his  new  position,  and  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  to  sleep.  His  wish  would  have  been  to 
have  visited  Orde,  his  sister,  and  Lady  Hesther  ; 
but  he  could  not  break  upon  their  slumbers. 
He  walked,  however,  towards  the  ruins  of 
Ryves  Castle,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  his 
generous  friend.      If  he  had  not  overthrown  it. 
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not  murdered  its  lord,  he  had  helped  to  place 
the  lever  for  the  one,  and  at  least  to  gird  the 
sword  that  was  to  do  the  other.  "  Every  step 
out  of  the  beaten  path,"  thought  he,  "  demands 
a  sacrifice,  and  though  these  are  of  the  heaviest, 
yet  they  were  unforeseen." 

Winter"'s  reflections  were  interrupted  by  his 
perceiving  that  the  ruins  had  attracted  other 
visitors  besides  himself.  He  could  neither  dis- 
tinctly mark  nor  hear  them,  and  he  was  some 
time  listening  ere  he  could  discover  who  they 
were.  He  at  length  recognized  his  brother-in- 
law's  voice  joined  with  that  of  Snelling. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Orde  ;  "  I  thought 
this  day's  victory  would  have  done  away  with 
all  heart-burning  and  causes  of  difference." 

"  Another  such  victory  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
our  throats  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  Papists, 
who  hate  us." 

"  This  should  have  been  foreseen,  Snelling. 
We  arc  too  far  gone  now  to  recede  ;  we  must 
bear  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  alliance,  and 
derive  from  it  what  benefit  we  can.  Heaven 
knows  I  am  no  longer  sanguine,  and  that  dis- 
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gust  and  horror  hourly  choke  me  at  what  I  see. 
But  we  have  marched  chin  deep  into  the  stream, 
and  the  danger  is  as  great  to  return  as  to  ad- 
vance, the  disgrace  tenfold  greater." 

"  On  the  contrary,  after  a  twofold  victory  it 
is  the  very  moment  to  retreat  without  disgrace. 
Differences  we  foresaw,  and  incongruities  in  the 
alliance ;  but  that  we  should  be  such  cyphers,  so 
out-argued,  out-numbered,  un-considered,  who 
could  have  believed .''  We  rather  reckoned 
that  the  rational  and  enlightened  portion  of 
the  alliance  would  have  exercised  its  natural 
supremacy  over  the  rest  that  was  brute  and 
bigot." 

"  Well,  here  is  Winter  at  the  helm  for  the 
present,  enlightened,  as  you  would  have  him,  to 
all  the  beauty  of  democracy,  and  they  obey 
him." 

''  For  a  <lay,  or  until  they  are  next  tempted 
by  a  non-Catholic  house  or  person,  to  sack  the 
one  or  murder  the  other.  Besides,  we  are  victo- 
rious,— suppose  the  thing;  suppose  this  army, 
trebled  by  the  Papist  insurgents  of  Mcath,  and 
with    the    co-operation    of  the    Papists  of  the 
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South,  who  come  drunk  with  slaughter — sup- 
pose that  it  doth  take  the  mctropohs,  does  over- 
turn the  Government,  where  lies  the  majority, 
where  the  ruling  party  to  re-establish  another  ? 
Why,  with  these  Gorbal  gentry  and  their  bre- 
thren." 

"  The  United  Irishmen  have  leaders,  surely." 

"  Had,  you  mean  ;  where  are  they  now  ? 
Hanged,  exiled,  or  drawing  up  what  informa- 
tion they  can  give  in  exchange  for  life.  But, 
were  they  at  large,  and  ruling,  they  would  have 
just  as  little  influence.  They  have  called  up 
the  people  in  the  name  of  religion  ;  it  is  their 
only  rallying  word  ;  and  we  see  that  they 
mean  nought  by  the  word  religion,  but  death 
to  heretics." 

"  To  what  doth  all  this  prelude,  Snelling  ?" 
asked  Orde,  unable  to  answer  his  brother  re- 
ligionist. 

"To  this; — that  I  have  just  received  pri- 
vate orders  from  the  Belfast  Committee  to  draw 
off  from  the  Catholics,  to  separate  from  them." 

*'  What !"  cried  Orde,  in  indignation,  "  'twas 
we  who  roused   them,  who  organized,  who  exci- 
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ted  them.  The  imprisonment  of  me,  of  one 
of  us,  was  the  cause  and  signal  for  the  poor 
wretches  to  rise,  and  shall  we  abandon  them  ?"" 

"  They  do  not  fulfil  what  we  expected." 

"  And  who  gave  you  right  to  expect  aught 
from  men,  whom  oppression  has  made  savages, 
but  to  be  savage  ?  They  are  brave,  vindictive, 
grateful,  cruel,  generous, " 

"  Why,  Orde,"  said  Snelling,  interrupting 
him,  "  where  is  the  disgust  you  just  now  spoke 
of,  the  horror  that  these  men  and  their  acts 
excited  ?" 

"  Your  base  proposal  has  driven  all  away," 
cried  Orde. 

"  Well  said,  soft  brother,""  ejaculated  Win- 
ter, as  he  listened  ;  "  there  is  a  spark  in  thee  as 
in  the  flint,  but  it  requires  a  hard  and  a  chance 
stroke  to  make  it  leap  forth." 

"  How  have  you  learned  all  their  virtues  so 
suddenly  ?" 

*'  In  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  Com- 
mittee."" 

"  Nay,  but,  my  friend,  they  have  cause, 
ample  cause.     I  forgive  the  generous  burst  of 
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your  enthusiasm.  Have  you  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Wexford,  of  the  dreadful  massacre  per- 
petrated there  ?  not  a  Protestant  spared,  nor  age, 
nor  sex ;  France  brings  nothing  to  equal  it." 

"  I  deny  it,"  said  Orde,  who  was  thoroughly 
kindled  ;  "  France  has  equalled  and  surpassed 
it.  She  has  precedents  of  the  kind  clear  and 
numerous  to  show ;  yet  you  held  her  out  to 
be  admired ;  she  was  our  model,  Snelling ;  we 
toasted  her  freedom,  and  bowed  down  to  the 
same  goddess." 

"  You  mistake,  Sir,  altogether,"  said  Snelling 
peevishly;  "blood  in  France  was  spilled  judi- 
cially, and  w'as  requisite  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Government ;  and   although  the  excesses  of 

the  anarchists " 

"  Out  upon  it !  Snelling ;  for  I  will  argue  for 
once.  You  eulogise  massacres,  perpetrated 
from  calculation  and  in  cold  blood,  yet  you 
shrink  from  those  committed  in  the  heat  of 
strife,  with  the  bitter  feelings  of  vengeance  and 
retaliation  stirring.  You  may  picture  to  me  the 
horrors  of  a  Catholic  mob  lording  it  in  the  me- 
tropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  picture  is  hor- 
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rible ;  but  it  is  not  so  horrible,  Snelling,  so 
appalling,  as  the  thought  of  a  Committee  of 
Jacobins  ruling,  not  wreaking  their  vengeance 
in  a  feverish  and  passing  tumult,  but  sending 
calmly  and  coldly  their  victims  to  the  execu- 
tioner, holding  the  axe  and  the  rope  in  terror 
over  the  necks  of  a  whole  population,  and 
establisliing  a  reign  of  terror  upon  calculation, 
as  '  requisite  for  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
Republic' " 

"  And,  pray.  Sir,  after  this  tirade,  may  I  ask 
what  are  your  principles  and  views?  For  I 
would  know  whom  I  speak  to.'" 

"  You  have  put  all  I  had  out  of  place  and 
joint.  I  can  only  say,  that  for  the  present  I  am 
even  more  sick  of  the  Presbyterian  democrat, 
than  of  the  Catholic  slave." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  Orde,""  broke  in 
Winter.  "  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
your  discussion  is  so  interesting,  and  so  import- 
ant, that  having  been  an  involuntary  listener, 
I  must  join  in  it."  Snelling  was  somewhat 
startled,  but  there  was  no  menace  nor  resent- 
ment in  the  tone  of  Winter,  whose  policy  it  was 
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indeed  to  soften  matters,  and  win  the  wavering 
by  gentle    persuasion,  rather    than    to  outrage 
them  with   such  merited  indignation,  as  Orde 
displayed.    "  There  you  are  wrong,  Orde.    The 
Dissenter  is  no  democrat;  the  Catholic  no  ser- 
vile, but  by  position.     In  Scotland  you  will  find 
the  one  out-Heroding  the  loyalist  of  Eng]and''s 
self  in    loyalty  ;  and  in   the  very  darkest  age, 
you  will  find,  if  you  look  back,  the  Catholic  of 
Italy,  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  chief,  sow- 
ing and  cherishing  the  very  first  seeds  of  Euro- 
pean liberty.     And  why  .'' — because  it  was  their 
interest.     Predicate  what  you  will  of  religions 
in  general,  or  of  sects  in  general,  but  do  not 
separate   them.     By    nature   they   are  all   the 
same,  intolerant,  servile,  bigoted,    except  from 
the  sense  of  their  interest,  or  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction." 

Snelling  exclaimed  against  this  sweeping  as- 
sertion, which  went  to  extinguish  the  argument, 
and  Orde  seemed  not  to  assent. 

"  Go  to,  both  of  ye!""  continued  Winter. 
"  The  first  comer  takes  the  first  ground.  The 
Catholic  comes  first,  and  erects  its  standard  on 
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the  mound  of  power; — which  of  your  creeds 
would  not  have  done  the  same?  But  it  hap- 
pens that  ye  start  up  second  ;  ye  dissent,  ye  are 
driven  from  the  camp,  or  ye  retire  from  it. 
Where  have  ye  to  pitch  your  tents,  but  on  the 
ground  right  opposite.  Ye  clamour  for  free- 
dom, because  ye  have  it  not ;  and  for  tolerance, 
because  ye  want  it.  I  would  not  trust  one  of 
ye  with  his  neighbour's  neck,  charitable  as  ye 
are." 

"  Leave  these  abstractions,  Winter ;  conde- 
scend to  common  sense,  and  common  life,  a 
space,  and  instead  of  venting  your  paradoxes 
and  irreligious  crotchets,  with  a  full  sound,  and 
but  half  a  meaning,  prove  to  this  gentleman 
that  a  dishonourable  act  cannot  be  a  politic 
one  ;  and  that  to  desert  a  dangerous  cause,  after 
having  inveigled  thousands  to  engage  in  it,  will 
redound  to  the  disgrace  both  of  himself  and  of 
his  party.""  So  saying,  Orde  turned  away  and 
departed. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  stirring  my  bro- 
ther, Snelling." 

*'  So  you  should.     I  found  him  lukewarm  to 
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the  cause,  as  if  he  could  have  whistled  it  off. 
Conscience  or  remorse,  or  honesty,  seemed  then 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  but  I 
have  made  him  hot  enough,  and  why  or  by 
what  process  of  reasoning,  is  beyond  my  con- 
ception." 

"  The  thinner  the  liquid,  the  more  furiously 
it  will  boil  ;  and  I  am  heartily  glad  your  ex- 
periment has  turned  so  contrary.  You  see, 
the  most  pacific  of  your  party  shrinks  from 
your  proposal,  and  prefers  to  it  all  the  turmoil 
and  horror  and  chance  of  war.  And  who  could 
have  expected  to  find  you  ratting, — yoii^  the 
very  Alecto,  bating  your  rude  garments,  of  the 
cause .?" 

"  I  have  orders,  General  Winter."" 
"  Nay,  don't  General  me,  whilst  you  plead 
orders  destructive  of  my  authority, — my  hopes 
of  our  cause.     I   thought  you  a  spirit  to  give, 
not  receive  command." 

"  You  are  then  the  only  man  in  the  camp 
who  think  so." 

Have  I  you,  thought  Winter, — the  republi- 
can is  jealous.     "  For  the  present  it  happens, 

VOL.    IIJ.  K 
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that  you  do  not,  Snelling  ;  but  at  the  head  of 
your  sect  in  arms  you  are,  and  that  is  a  station 
of  more  rank  and  more  authority  than  my  un- 
steady preferment.  And  had  your  ranks  not 
thinned,  melted  away  from  such  famt-hearted, 
feeble  fears,  as  those  you  have  just  spoken,  you 
had  been  an  Irish  Cromwell — so  for  faith,  as 
power  and  victory." 

"  I  am  no  fish  to  be  caught  by  flattery,  Ge- 
neral.— I  am  mrch  too  far  north  for  it.  If  I 
am  jealous,  'tis  but  a  trifle,  and  not  more  than 
my  best  zeal  would  warrant.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  whole  body  rf  deputies,  chiefs  and  fol- 
lowers, committee-men  and  soldiers,  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  massacres  of  the  South,  the 
failure  and  imprudence  and  want  of  heroism  of 
their  allies  in  the  metropolis,  and  are  resolved 
to  back  out  of  the  business." 

"  Orde  has  made  you  the  fit  answer,  SnelHng, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  it.  These  murders,  you 
allege,  are  but  retaliation.  When  the  friends  of 
the  cause  all  rally,  we  will  be  strong  enough  to 
prevent  them.  If  you  desert  us,  then  indeed  a 
massacre  may  thrive." 
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"  We  will  not  stay  to  witness,  or  help  to 
make  victims  for  it." 

"  I  tell  thee,  Snelling,  the  French  will  have 
landed  within  the  week  ; — they  are  impartial ; 
they  will  see  order  kept.  Staunch  republicans 
they  must  be,  free  from  bigotr}',  and  will  in- 
dulge neither  sect  nor  party  in  a  thirst  for 
blood." 

"Suppose  they  indulge  themselves  in  it?" 
cried  Orde,  of  a  sudden  rejoining  the  interlocu- 
tors after  a  hurried  walk. 

"  No  unlikely  supposition,"  said  Snelling. 

"  Go  to  bed,  Orde,  till  your  thoughts  settle," 
cried  Winter.  "  Your  man  of  no  party,  when 
he  is  heated,  is  the  most  impertinent  thruster  in 
of  truths,  and  is  sure  to  mar  every  thing,  hitting 
on  all  sides  of  him,  like  a  drunkard  handling  a 
flail.  Snelling,  march  through  these  two  coun- 
ties with  us.  The  population  is  chiefly  of  your 
friends.  Enlist,  swell  your  ranks,  be  in  equal 
number  with  us.  No  person  can  then  resist  us, 
and  we  shall  be  so  balanced,  as  to  aid  each 
other  in  good,  whilst  we  check  each  other 
in  ill." 

k  2 
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"  More  likely  to  check  each  other  in  good, 
and  aid  each  other  in  ill,"  observed  Orde. 

"  What  the  devil  would  you  have  ?"  cried 
Winter,  impatiently  turning  upon  the  inter- 
rupter. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  nor  think.  My  wife  and 
bleach-green  in  peace,  I  believe ;  all  that  has 
been  done,  undone — and  ye,  mercurial  spirits, 
condemned  to  live  contented." 

"  Amen  !"  repeated  Snelling. 

"  Amen  !"  in  the   name,"  added    the 

angry  Winter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Southward,  nevertheless,  the  united  army 
marched  on  the  following  morning,  despite  of 
tlie  almost  avowed  purpose  of  Snelling  to  desert 
it.  Winter  flattered  himself  that  he  had  won 
over  the  dissenting  leader  by  his  arguments,  and 
perhaps  thought  that  his  disaffection  to  the  cause 
was  momentary,  produced  by  the  elevation  of  a 
younger  rival.  The  loyalist  army,  then  follow- 
ing the  march,  had  been  too  severely  punished 
on  the  preceding  day  to  interrupt  it ;  and  many 
of  the  local  corps,  composed  of  Protestant  far- 
mers and  inhabitants,  vere  glad  to  see  their  part 
of  the  country  rid  of  such  troublesome  visitants, 
more  especially  after  an  indecisive  action.  The 
counties  through  which  the  insurgents  marched 
had  been  comparatively  quiet,  the  population 
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being  pretty  equally  divided  betwixt  the  several 
sects,  which  thus  kept  each  other  in  awe.  The 
Dissenters  too  were  farther  from  the  influence 
of  their  Belfast  magnates,  and  consequently 
had  been  less  excited  by  them  to  the  brief  union 
that  had  taken  place  in  regions  somewhat  more 
North.  And,  contrary  to  Winter's  hopes,  few 
or  none  joined  him,  except  of  the  Catholics,  and 
none  of  note  even  of  these. 

To  retain  Lady  Hesther  Ryves  in  the  insur- 
gent camp  a  prisoner,  could  not  have  been  the 
wish  or  intention  of  Winter.  As  her  liberation, 
however,  had  been  a  subject  of  dispute  betwixt 
the  two  parties,  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  the 
setting  of  both  Ryves  and  her  free,  as  the  first 
act  of  his  authority.  Afterwards,  during  two 
days  of  tumultuary  march,  he  perceived  fully 
what  a  scene  an  army,  especially  an  insurgent 
and  undisciplined  one,  presented  at  all  times,  and 
he  became  anxious  that  both  his  sister  and  Lady 
Hesther  should  escape  from  it.  To  the  latter 
he  had  as  yet  spoken,  since  the  catastrophe  of 
Ryves  Castle,  but  a  few  words  of  kindness  and 
consolation.      He  would    not  break    upon  her 
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grief.  Louisa  Orde  acted  by  her  all  that  com- 
panion or  friend  might  do;  and  it  was  pleasing 
to  him  to  see  that  a  friendship,  laid  in  peril  and 
anxiety,  grew  betwixt  the  two  ladies. 

It  was  as  lovely  a  summer  as  ever  delighted 
a  peaceful  land.  As  the  sun  shone  forth  in  its 
forenoon  freshness  and  splendour,  and  lit  up 
the  scenes  through  which  the  insurgents  passed, 
few  sights  could  be  more  fine  or  more  exhilara- 
ting, to  those  at  least  who  could  set  aside  the 
moral  and  political  feelings  which  it  necessarily 
excited.  They  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Newry,  or  westward  of  it,  along  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  C usher.  Winter  had  avoided 
the  old  episcopal  city  of  Armagh,  which  his 
followers  were  anxious  to  attack  and  plunder  ; 
but  the  attempt  would  have  caused  delay,  might 
not  have  been  successful,  and  would  have  com- 
pletely interfered  with  the  principal  aim  of  the 
march,  and  the  project  of  its  adviser.  They 
traversed  a  plain  country,  the  high  and  rocky 
mountains  landward  of  Newry  before  them, 
those  towards  Armagh  still  more  lofty  and 
black  upon  their  right.     The  army  was  scatter- 
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ed  into  many  columns,  and  still  more  stragglers. 
But  all  were  active  and  unweary  at  that  early 
hour,  marching  in  gaiety  and  song,  their  huge 
coats  slung  behind  on  the  pike  or  musket  sup- 
ported on  the  shoulder.  Small  bodies  of  loyal- 
ists here  and  there  visible  reconnoitring,  added 
life  and  interest  to  the  scene  :  and  the  rugged 
heights  and  mountain-passes  before  them,  which 
they  were  about  to  enter  on,  promising  some  re- 
sistance to  overcome,  kept  anxiety  and  fore- 
thought on  the  stretch. 

Winter  bethought  him  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  Mrs.  Orde  and  Lady  Hesther  not 
to  accompany  the  rebel  army  through  these 
passes,  in  defiling  through  which  no  one  could 
be  altogether  protected.  Struck  by  this  reflec- 
tion, he  retired  from  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column,  or  crowd,  as  it  might  more  properly  be 
called,  whence  he  had  been  examining  the  coun- 
try in  front,  and  observing  if  opposition  was 
meditated,  or  if  impediment  lay  in  the  way. 

He  gained  the  few  vehicles  that  accompanied 
the  march,  one  of  which  bore  his  sister  and 
Lady   Hesther  Ryves.      He  was  glad   to  per- 
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celve  that  they  appeared  more  cheerful  than 
he  had  yet  observed  them.  The  bright  day 
had  its  effect,  despite  of  sorrow. 

"  Theobald,  I  give  you  joy,"  said  Louisa, 
as  he  approached  ;  "  this  looks  like  an  army — 
it  has  order,  and  quiet  force — all  seem  to  have 
cast  their  cares  on  you.  I  do  not  think  that 
even  Orde,  with  his  misgivings,  could  chide  you 
for  hoping  at  this  moment." 

"  We  may  hope,  and  have  misgivings  too  : 
I  have  both.  And  I  came  to  propose,  that 
you  should  accompany  Lady  Hesther  Ryves, 
when  she  quits  us." 

"  Then  I  am  to  be  liberated,  Winter?"  said 
that  lady,  interrupting  Mrs.  Orde. 

"  Doubtless  !  You  could  not  think  that  I 
would  retain  you  captive  an  hour,  after  my 
attaining  the  power  to  set  you  free.  We  will 
liberate  you  when  an  outpost  of  your  friends 
is  near ;  and  you  will  in  turn,  I  beg,  act  safe- 
guard to  Louisa  here.  This  army  presents 
horrid  and  disgusting  scenes,  not  fit  for  female 
eyes  to  witness.  You  will  be  better  absent, 
K  5 
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Louisa ;  and,  in  good  or  in  bad  fortune,  you 
will  be  more  at  peace,  and  more  useful  in 
Dublin,  than  with  us." 

"  You  speak  in  vain  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Orde  ; 
"  I  will  never  quit  my  husband.  Besides,  arc 
you  not  marching  to  Dublin  ?" 

"  We  will  have  to  march  over  some  ob- 
stacles," replied  Winter,  "  which  we  will  the 
better  overcome  without  such  objects  of  soli- 
citude as  you  would  be." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Orde,  "  I  am 
determined  to  share  my  husband's  fortunes. 
But  for  Lad}^  Hesther,  I  shall  rejoice  in  her 
obtaining  her  freedom,  though  I  shall  lose  a 
companion,  and,  I  believe,  a  friend." 

"  Believe,""  said  Lady  Hesther ;  "  receive 
the  assurance  of  it ;  and  do  not  leave  me  to 
pursue  my  journey  alone.  They  are  brothers, 
engaged  in  this  perilous  cause,  and,  in  field  or 
camp,  can  best  aid  one  another.  They  will  be 
the  more  bold — the  more  at  ease,  knowing  you 
are  safe ;  and  should  misfortune  or  defeat 
befal  them,  you  will  with  me  be  in  the  best 
position  to  exert  yourself  for  their  safety." 
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"  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  look  towards 
such  a  possibility,"  said  Mrs.  Orde ;  "  what  is 
to  become  of  hope,  if  we  are  to  make  provision 
for  despair  ?  I  will  seek  Orde,  Theobald,  and 
acquaint  him  with  your  plan  of  separating  us." 

"  Nay, — 'tis  his,  Louisa  !"" 

"  Then  it  shall  be  no  longer  his  !"  And 
Mrs.  Orde,  alighting  from  the  vehicle,  went 
on  horseback  in  search  of  her  husband. 

"  Can  Lady  Hesther  Kyves  forgive  Theo- 
bald Winter  for  all  she  has  of  late  witnessed 
and  endured  .?"  asked  the  latter  personage. 

"  Do  you  charge  yourself  with  the  guilt  of 
causing  it .?"" 

"  Not  guilt,  lady,  most  assuredly,  even  were 
I  the  sole  mover  and  leader  of  these  bands. 
I  seek  a  noble  end,  and  must  not  turn  against 
it,  like  a  child,  for  all  the  sorrow  or  disgust 
it  may  cause  mc." 

"  At  least,  Winter,  I  cannot  accuse  you — I, 
who  almost  shared  your  enthusiasm  at  one 
time  ;  but  I  share  it  no  longer  :  I  see  its  crime, 
and  abhor  it — its  madness; — and  I  both  shudder 
at  it,  and  pity  those  whom  it  involves." 
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"  I  cannot  blame  you ;  but  only  hope  that 
time,  our  success,  a  long  penitence  in  doing 
good,  and  washing  out  the  stains  of  private 
wrong  by  a  mass  of  public  benefit,  will  at 
length  exculpate  us  in  your  eyes,  and  blot  from 
your  mind  how  far  we  have  been  instrumental 
in " 

"  Mention  it  not !  another  way  may  blot  it 
sooner :  your  ruin,  instead  of  your  success — 
the  fall  of  this  mad  enterprise,  which  is  at 
hand,  for,  begun  in  cruelty  and  blood,  it  cannot 
prosper — I  foresee  it,  Winter  !  These  recruits 
of  religious  bigotry  may  be  butchers,  but  never 
soldiers  ; — they  will  fly  in  the  shock  of  arms, 
as  they  have  been  foremost  to  slay  the  help- 
less,— and  you  will  be  the  victim." 

"  I  repine  not,  even  though  what  you  say 
be  true, — not  at  least  for  myself.  For  if  this 
be  but  an  idle  dream,  on  which  my  hopes  were 
based,  I  have  no  wish  but  to  vanish  with  it." 

"  Have  you  no  wish  to  survive  for  your 
friends',  for  your  sister's  sake?" 

"  Alas  !  of  what  value  was  my  friendship 
ever,  either  as  aid  or  honour  ?     It  has  proved 
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but  of  detriment.  I  have  dragged  all  into  peril ; 
and,  even  in  peaceful  times,  the  presence  of 
Winter  did  but  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
those  who  honoured  him  with  friendship." 

"  Winter,  you  wrong  both  yourself  and 
friends." 

"  If  such  were  the  case  then,  what  would  it 
be  were  I  a  traitor  —  that  is  unsuccessful, 
ranked  with  felons,  doomed  to  disgrace,  or 
spared  from  pity  ?  Add  to  all  this,  the  sum 
of  my  disappointment  and  remorse — and  think, 
if  I  should  wish  to  survive  the  failure  of  this 
insurrection." 

"  You  have  then  given  up  all  to  ambition, 
— every  feeling,  every  hope  .f*" 

"  To  Liberty,  lady  !" 

"  A  precious  idol — like  that  of  Juggernaut, 
crushing  thousands  of  victims  at  every  revo- 
lution of  its  sanguinary  car- wheels  !" 

"  Blood  has  been  poured  to  all  deities,"  said 
Winter ;  "  and  such  is  our  hapless  nature, 
that  the  estabhshment  of  every  principle  de- 
mands human  sacrifice." 

"  Does  that  of  instruction,  of  philanthropy  .-*" 
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replied  Lady  Hesther,  shocked  at  the  jargon 
of  the  revolutionist,  little  as  she  comprehend- 
ed it. 

"  Ay,  truly  doth  it :  the  religion  of  charity 
and  of  peace  demands  it  too ;  for  I  have  heard 
votaries  say,  that  'tis  necessary  at  times  to  '  wade 
knee-deep  in  blood'  in  its  behalf." 

"  Spare  me  these  impious  sneers.  Winter  ; 
I  had  hoped  to  hear  them  from  you  no  longer, 
at  least  not  at  such  a  time.  I  expostulate  with 
you  from  friendship ;  and  you  answer  me  with 
the  bitterness  of  an  unbeliever." 

"  And  pardon  me,  that  it  should  be  so;  I 
have  reason  to  be  sick  of  creeds,  from  the  effects 
that  I  daily  see.'' 

"  Had  you  seen  a  state  without  any.  Winter, 
the  aspect  that  it  would  present  might  shock 
you  even  the  more.  I  have  read  of  modern 
France,  and  even  the  horrors  we  witness  are 
there  outdone.  We  must  load  humanity  with 
its  own  crimes :  But  humanity  is  so  vain,  so 
pure  in  its  own  conceits,  that  now  religion,  now 
tyranny,   or  poverty,   or  blindness,  or  chance. 
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are  each  in  turn  made  to  bear  the  weight  of 
its  misdoings  and  its  absurdities." 

"  I  may  have  time  to  disprove  that  said 
argument,"  said  Winter  ;  "  but  it  must  be  at  a 
more  peaceful  hour  :  those  fellows  in  front  are 
swarming  like  bees :  can  an  enemy  have  stirred 
them  .''"  Winter  hastily  took  leave  of  Lady 
Hesther,  and  galloped  forward  to  learn  the 
cause  of  what  even  in  the  distance  seemed  a 
tumult. 

The  army  had  halted  for  its  mid-day  meal, 
and  for  repose.  Its  more  advanced  body  was 
roused  soon,  some  from  their  stewing  and  po- 
tato-boiling, the  rest  from  slumber,  by  the 
approach  of  a  band,  which  at  first  they  took  to 
consist  of  foes.  On  nearer  view,  they  appeared 
rather  to  be  maniacs,  so  wild  were  their  bowl- 
ings, and  writhings,  and  imprecations.  One 
who  had  visited  the  East  might  have  thought 
them  to  be  dervishes  or  faquirs,  those  devout 
madmen  who  precede  Oriental  armies  in  num- 
bers, and  who,  by  self-inflicted  tortures  and 
wild  cries,  are  supposed  to  call  down  Heaven's 
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benison  upon  the  expedition.  This  Hibernian 
rabble  were  in  tortures  too,  and  martyrs  some- 
what, though  not  voluntary  ones :  the  greater 
part  had  caps  upon  their  heads,  that  had  been 
besmeared  with  pitch,  and  which,  being  set  fire 
to,  had  burned  hair  and  head,  ears  and  neck. 
Many,  no  doubt,  had  died  in  the  torments  of 
this  species  of  punishment,  invented  by  the 
Orangemen  of  the  day,  as  an  improvement 
upon  hanging.  The  survivors  were  still  more 
to  be  pitied.  Most  had  their  eyes  burned  out, 
or  so  scorched,  as  to  render  them  blind.  With 
these  were  mingled  others,  who  had  only  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  the  lash,  inflicted, 
however,  with  the  dreadful  vehemence  of  re- 
ligious hate,  and  who,  garmentless,  displayed 
their  sores  and  sufferings  for  commiseration. 

These  were  Catholic  peasants  of  the  region 
served  in  this  manner, — not  as  punishment  for 
beins  taken  in  arms,  for  that  would  have  been 
visited  by  the  milder  one  of  being  shot,  but  as 
actual  torture,  judicial  torture,  (if  one  may  so 
use  the  v.'ord  judicial,)  to  extort  confession  and 
nformation.     An  historian  of  the  Irish   Rebel- 
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lion,  Musgrave,  very  placidly  regrets,  that  the 
whole  North  had  not  been  so  served ;  he  hav- 
ing, no  doubt  from  experiment,  discovered  the 
mode  to  be  the  only  efficacious  preventive  of 
insurrection. 

These  victims,  or  the  surviving  victims  in 
the  present  juncture,  had  been  collected  with 
great  exertion  and  activity  by  a  certain  Newry 
magistrate, — the  taste  that  impelled  him  to  it 
may  be  imagined,  but  scarcely  can  be  believed, 
— and  were  directed  or  driven  towards  the  ad- 
vanced body  of  the  insurgent  army.  It  is  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  worthy  Orangeman  in- 
tended that  such  a  flagrant  sample  of  loyal 
vengeance  should  fright  the  Papists  from  pro- 
ceeding any  farther,  and,  like  a  gibbeted  traitor, 
deter  them  from  their  crime.  Whatever  was 
the  mad  idea  of  the  contriver,  whether  it  was 
vengeance,  or  policy,  or  tiger-like  humour,  its 
effect  was  what  might  be  expected,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  armed  Catholics  under  Winter,  to  un- 
governable fury.  Had  a  loyalist  force  been 
even  in  view,  they  would  have  flown  upon  it 
like  wolves,  not  so  much  to  rout  and  subdue, 
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as  to  tear  in  pieces.  Tiie  school-boy  purpose 
of  the  Orangeman,  whom  circumstances  had 
unfortunately  gifted  with  power  and  authority 
to  vex  the  foes  whom  he  could  not  at  the  mo- 
ment check,  was  quite  fulfilled.  Vexed  they 
were,  and  with  a  vengeance. 

The  famished  and  half-burned  wretches  were 
of  course  fed,  tended,  and  consoled,  as  might 
be.  They  were  distributed  through  the  army 
as  excitements  and  warnings.  Winter  met  some 
of  them  soon  after  he  had  left  Lady  Hesther, 
and  heard,  with  mingled  indignation  and  sorrow, 
their  wretched  story.  He  was  shocked,  and 
regretted  deeply  the  occurrence  of  so  terrific 
a  stimulant  to  the  fury  cf  his  men.  Had  they 
been  upon  the  eve  of  action,  he  might  have 
thanked  the  Orange  purveyor,  even  whilst  he 
abhorred  his  cruelty ;  but  at  present,  with 
merely  a  march  to  execute,  he  dreaded  lest 
vengeance  should  be  wreaked  upon  some  in- 
significant individual  or  place,  such  as  Kinsela 
or  Ryves  Castle,  whilst  the  golden  opportunity 
for  striking  an  important  blow  was  allowed  to 
pass.     The  vengeance  too,  as  is  usual  in  such 
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rases,  would  probably  be  inflicted  on  the  un- 
offending and  peaceable,  who  are  ever  the  vic- 
tims of  the  bigotry  of  both  parties. 

His  expectations  in  this  were  but  too  truly 
verified. 

There  was  a  little  village  in  a  remote  vale, 
founded  scarcely  twelve  years  previously  by  a 
foreigner,  as  they  called  him  in  the  country, 
an  English  or  Scotsman,  wlio  had  laid  out  his 
capital  in  establishing  some  kind  of  factory  in 
this  sequestered  valley.  It  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  river,  that  ran  into  the  Newry- 
water,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
mountains  of  that  region,  which,  though  rocky 
throughout,  and  barren  towards  the  summit, 
have  still  their  interstices  of  fertility  and  green. 
This  brother-manufacturer  of  Orde's  was 
moreover  somewhat  of  a  religious  enthusiast ;  at 
least,  he  was  singular  in  his  tenets  and  opinions 
on  that  point,  and,  like  all  men,  loved  to  have 
those  around  him  who  shared  his  opinions.  His 
workmen,  whose  habitations  he  reared,  and 
whose  comforts  he  studied,  found  it  convenient 
to  agree  with  him  on  the  point  most  dear  ;  and 
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he  had  accordingly  built  a  place  of  worship, 
and  every  way  exerted  himself  to  make  his  co- 
lony independent  of  all  supplies  or  communi- 
cation with  the  surrounding  region. 

The  village  prospered,  as  order  and  economy 
based  upon  wealth  must  ever  do.  The  pea- 
sant, as  he  acted  shepherd  on  the  hills,  and 
drove  along  his  two  goats,  or  his  spajiselled 
cow,  stopped  to  stare  down  at  the  abode  of 
happiness.  His  next  impulse  was  to  envy  its 
inhabitants  :  the  feeling  might  have  passed 
away,  and  given  place  perhaps  to  the  worthier 
one  of  emulation,  if  bigotry  had  not  come  to  hal- 
low the  worse  sentiment,  and  grave  it  deeper.  The 
Catholic  priests  of  the  region  preached  against 
the  manufacturer  as  an  envoy  of  the  devil.  His 
occupation  was  declared  to  be  sorcery,  and  the 
clapper  of  his  mill  the  very  tongue  of  the  ene- 
my of  mankind.  His  grammar-school  was  held 
up  as  an  horror,  an  allurement  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided ;  and  the  knowledge  of  letters,  even 
of  those  of  the  alphabet,  was  anathematized 
with  the  fury  and  logic  of  Shakspeare's  Jack 
Cade.     Despite  of  all  this,  the  wife  of  the  poor 
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peasant  would  venture  to  take  in  spinning  from 
the  factory,  and  send  her  gossoon  by  stealth,  to 
make  believe  he  went  to  gather  learning.  This 
was  merely  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  dis- 
tributer of  spinning's  work  and  Saturday 
night's  wages,  for  the  gossoon  was  strictly 
charged  to  bring  home  with  him  none  of  the 
larnin.  The  factory  influence  thus  gained 
upon  that  of  the  Priest  ;  workmen  followed 
spinners  ;  children,  that  had  been  bred  up  in 
the  school,  worked  in  the  factory,  got  excom- 
municated for  their  industry,  and  war  was  de- 
clared, though  not  open  war,  'twixt  mountains 
and  vale. 

It  happened  that  several  of  the  tortured  pea- 
santry, that  were  here  driven  in  upon  the  in- 
surgents, as  samples  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
they  should  be  treated,  belonged  to  the  moun- 
tain region,  that  overlooked  the  factory,  and 
hated  it  for  communicating  wealth,  comfort,  and 
new  ideas.  They  suggested  the  village  and 
factory  as  fit  objects  for  vengeance  to  be 
wreaked  upon ;  and  the  proposal,  like  the  two 
former  ones  of  the  same  kind,  was  hailed  with 
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unanimous  assent  and  joy.  A  sack  and  a  mas- 
sacre were  the  most  ambitioned  of  all  things : 
many  new  recruits  had  not  yet  enjoyed  this 
pleasure,  and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
tasting  the  pleasures  without  facing,  as  they 
thought,  much  of  the  perils  of  war. 

This  was  suggested,  and  resolved  upon  by 
the  advanced  guard,  or  body,  of  the  insurgents, 
without  a  thought  as  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting their  leader  on  tlie  subject.  Indeed, 
aware  of  his  objections  and  opposition,  and  of 
his  heretical  humanity,  they  determined  to  an- 
ticipate him,  and  to  achieve  the  destruction  of 
the  obnoxious  settlement,  before  he  could  have 
time  to  interfere. 

Guided  by  the  singed  and  mutilated  Croppies 
of  the  region,  yet  smarting  with  their  wrongs, 
and  who  attributed  all  their  sufferings  to  the 
cruel  spirit  of  heresy  and  Anti-Catholicism,  the 
advanced  body  of  the  insurgents  deserted  their 
posts  at  the  head  of  the  march,  and  struck  up 
the  hills,  intending  to  descend  with  vengeful 
fury  upon  the  devoted  village.  The  Gorbals, 
too,  were  there  ;  and   they  bore  deeply  in  mind 
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the  sack  of  their  own  once  flourishing  and  im- 
pregnable abode.  The  retaliation  they  had 
visited  upon  the  petty  and  deserted  mansion  of 
their  destroyer,  or  upon  the  almost  as  tenantless 
castle  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Ryvescastle, 
did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  them.  Refined  in 
their  ideas  of  vengeance,  they  were  eager  to 
wreak  theirs — not  upon  mere  stonewalls,  or  upon 
one  hapless  personage,  but — upon  what  they 
called  an  Orange  population,  whose  able  men 
they  might  slay  in  action,  and  whose  families, 
women  and  children,  they  might  sacrifice,  with 
more  than  Oriental  ruthlessness,  in  a  general 
ruin  and  conflagration. 

The  master  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  peace- 
ful factory  soon  beheld  the  hills  above  them 
swarm  with  armed  peasants.  These  indeed,  as 
they  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  looked 
upon  a  prospect  that  would  have  filled  either 
the  philanthropist,  or  the  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque, with  delight,  and  arrested  his  steps, 
that  he  might  enjoy  it,  were  struck  too  with 
the  beauty  of  the  prize  which  they  were  about 
to  mar.     The  cry  they  gave,  however,  was  but 
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the  yell  of  the  savage  upon  first  catching  a 
glimpse  of  his  prey  ;  and  greedily  they  straight 
rushed  down  to  snatch  it. 

There  was  a  belt  or  circumvallation  of  fir- 
trees  planted  around  the  village,  and  it  being 
of  course  fenced  upon  the  outside  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  the 
hill,  it  might  be  considered  as  a  stockade,  or 
rude  fortification.  The  head  of  the  village  did 
not,  however,  betake  himself  to  warlike  defence 
at  first.  He  went  forth  to  meet  the  insurgents, 
followed  and  surrounded  by  the  children  of  his 
school,  the  sight  of  whom,  he  hoped,  would 
melt  the  hearts  and  turn  the  purposes  of  the 
invaders. 

In  this  he  did  not  altogether  reckon  amiss. 
The  murderous  band  were  arrested  by  the 
sight,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of  their  own 
children ;  at  any  rate,  of  the  children  of  the 
region,  clad,  and  happy,  bespeaking  tlie  be- 
nevolence that  tended  them.  The  good  man 
seized  the  moment  to  address  his  visitors,  to 
demand  if  they  came  in  peace,  wanted  nou- 
rishment,   or  aid,  or    repose  ?    if  any,   he  was 
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ready  to  bestow  —  if  they  came  in  iiostility, 
what  cause  of  enmity  had  he  given  them  ? 

"  You  are  an  Orangeman,"  was  the  retort. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  the  name,'"  said  the 
factor ;  "  but  last  week  an  army  of  yeomen 
were  here,  and  demanded  my  arms,  swearing 
we  were  all  united ;  and  I  answered,  that  we 
were  too  united  to  yield  them  to  every  stray 
comer.  You  will  not  force  me  to  the  same 
reply." 

"  Down  with  his  palaver  !"  cried  the  priest 
of  the  Gorbals ;  "  we  '11  have  no  Union,  but 
the  Pope  for  ever,  and  down  with  heretics  ! 
You  say  the  Orange  mass,  and  that 's  enough 
for  us." 

"  I  pray  with  none  who  thirst  for  blood," 
said  the  factor. 

"  Then  you  pray  not  with  us,"  quoth  the 
priest,  "  for  we  are  bidden  to  exterminate  ye, 
and  so  will  we,  please  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Peter. 
You  have  made  their  children  half  heretics, 
and  they  Ve  damned,  I  tell  yc,  from  the  first 
minute  they  set  foot  in  your  school !"  This 
argument,   unanswerable   by    the    poor   factor, 

VOL.   III.  L 
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was  edifying  to  the  ears  of  the  insurgents,  who 
were  almost  turned  from  their  destructive  and 
vengeful  purpose  by  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity  ;  but  now  every  guilty  passion  within 
them  was  renewed,  and  hallowed  as  pious,  by 
the  bigot-preaching  of  their  ecclesiastical  leader. 

"  Death  to  the  Orangeman — the  black  he- 
retic  to  hell !"  were  cries  that  burst  forth  on 
every  hand.  But  still  the  reverence  produced 
by  the  mingled  courage  and  meekness  of  the 
manufacturer's  expostulations,  awed  the  rabble 
from  using  immediate  violence  towards  him.  It 
needed  the  same  feeling  of  reverence  to  his 
conjmands,  to  restrain  his  own  armed  artizans 
from  coming  forward  to  his  aid.  As  it  was, 
his  previous  boldness  allowed  him  to  retire  from 
the  menacing  insurgents  without  being  molest- 
ed :  the  children,  whose  presence  he  had  used, 
and  had  relied  on,  had  retreated  before  in  ter- 
ror from  the  black  looks  of  the  Gorbal  priest. 

"  My  worthy  friends,"  exclaimed  the  factor, 
from  behind  his  thorn  rampart,  which  just  then 
ceasing  to  flower,  looked  any  thing  but  warlike  ; 
"  take  my  advice,  have  your  stomach-fulls  of 
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provender,  and  begone  !  I  have  tried  the  wea- 
pons of  forbearance  and  peace  ;  but  if  you  will 
attempt  to  slay  us,  then  we  will  gird  us  with  the 
weapon  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  and  smite 
ye,  hip  and  thigh,  and  discomfit  ye  too,  with  a 
blessing,  ay,  or  I'm  no  weaver  !" 

This  challenge  the  insurgents  replied  to  by 
a  discharge  of  such  fire-arms  as  they  bore,  and 
by  an  onset,  pikes  advanced.  The  fire  was 
returned  on  the  part  of  the  artizans  with  such 
steadiness  and  aim,  that  every  foremost  rebel 
bit  the  dust.  The  priest  of  the  Gorbals  amongst 
others,  whilst  vociferating,  received  a  bullet  in 
his  open  mouth,  which  effectually  prevented 
him  from  working  his  wonted  miracle  of  con- 
verting hostile  bullets  into  potatoes.  "  They 
took  him,  the  villains,  afore  he  had  his  prayer 
out,  the  holy  man,"  was  the  excuse  of  his  co- 
adjutors, that  such  a  powerful  neutralizer  of 
bullets  should  be  slain  by  one  !  Never  mouth 
surely  was  more  justly  and  retributively  stopped. 

Very  unexpectedly  to  relate,  the  second  vol- 
ley from  behind  the  hawthorn  rampart  decided 
the  action.     The  insurgents   were   seized  with 
l2 
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a  sudden  panic,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  up 
hill,  through  furze,  over  river,  into  bog,  with 
such  utter  discomfiture,  and  from  so  little  cause, 
that  the  victor,  were  he  not  arrested  by  pity 
for  the  slain  and  wounded,  might  have  laughed 
loud  at  so  speedy  a  rout.  But  as  he  had  acted 
Samson  in  routing  the  Philistines,  he  now  put 
on  the  character  of  the  good  Samaritan  in  tend- 
ing and  assuaging  the  pain  of  the  sufferers. 
And  thus  terminated  the  attack  upon  the  se- 
questered factory. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  Winter  reached  the  post  of  the  ad- 
vanced body  of  his  men,  he  found  that  they  had 
already  departed  upon  their  self-ordered  expe- 
dition. Anger  and  annoyance  were  his  feelings. 
He  could  perceive  the  course  they  took,  as  all 
had  not  yet  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  He  spurred  his  horse,  in 
order  to  overtake,  to  expostulate,  and  dissuade 
thorn  from  their  enterprise,  or,  failing,  abdicate 
the  nominal  authority  that  he  possessed.  He 
had  not  sped  a  furlong  with  this  purpose,  when 
he  perceived  in  front  of  him,  at  some  distance,  a 
body  of  loyalist  troops.  These  had  been  placed 
to  reconnoitre,  and  were  hidden  with  that  view, 
when  Winter  had,  an  hour  previously,  regarded 
the  country  in  front.     They  had   perceived  the 
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unaccountable  movement  and  departure  of  the 
advanced  body  of  the  rebels,  had  given  warning 
of  it,  of  course,  to  their  commanders,  who  im- 
mediately sent  a  reinforcement  to  swell  their 
ranks,  and  an  order  that  they  should  advance 
without  delay  upon  the  interval  left  by  the 
rebels,  who  had  disappeared ;  and  this  order 
they  were  proceeding  with  alacrity  to  execute. 

Winter  had  no  more  than  a  single  follower  at 
the  moment.  He  turned  round  precipitately, 
and  rode  back  to  endeavour  to  bring  up  some 
resistance  to  the  attack,  which  threatened  to 
divide  and  rout  the  insurgent  army.  Fortu- 
nately he  met  with  Ordc,  whom  he  enti*eated  to 
ride  Avith  all  speed  to  Snelhng  and  his  Presbyte- 
rian band,  which  marched  and  encamped  almost 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  to 
beg  of  them,  if  they  yet  valued  the  cause  of 
Irish  liberty,  to  come  instantly  to  its  defence, 
and  to  that  of  the  United  Army.  He  himself 
hurried  to  the  nearest  body  of  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry, whom  he  found,  indeed,  ready  for  ac- 
tion, the  pitched  caps  of  their  fellows  having 
roused  them  from  repose  to  meditate  and  talk 
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of  vengeance.  Winter  came  to  offer  it  to  them, 
by  stating  the  approach  of  the  loyaHsts.  Pikes 
were  in  an  instant  seized,  and  those  rude  and 
formidable  weapons  soon  hurtled  together  in  a 
thick  grove,  as  the  phalanx  formed.  Those 
armed  with  muskets  acted  as  light  troops  and 
skirmishers,  being  stationed  in  front  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  pikemen,  to  whom  they  were  to 
give  place  in  the  moment  of  charge. 

In  the  mean  time,  accounts  of  the  victims 
with  the  pitched  caps,  and  of  the  tumult  which 
they  excited,  reached  Snelling's  division,  and 
they  were  not  long  after  followed  by  another, 
assuring  them  that  a  body  of  their  papist  allies 
had  set  forth  to  avenge  the  barbarism  of  the 
Orangemen  upon  the  factory  of  the  innocent  and 

peaceful  Mr. .     He   too  was  a   Dissenter. 

They  sympathised  with  him  ;  they  resolved  to 
suffer  no  more  the  bigot  fury  of  the  Catholics, 
and  their  zeal  and  courage,  exerted  always  in 
behalf  of  their  creed,  but  never  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  Irish  liberty,  a  noble  cause,  which  they 
appeared  too  debased  to  discern,  were  now  awak- 
ened. It  was  mooted  by  the  Presbyterian  United 
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men,  whether  they  should  not  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  factory,  and  openly  oppose  these 
precious  allies.  This  was  likely  to  take  place, 
when  word  was  brought  that  the  loyalists  ap- 
proached to  give  battle;  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cross  the  path  of  the  King's  troops, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  marauders. 

Here  was  another  grievance.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  superior  numbers,  and 
left  unsupported,  merely  because  the  Papists 
had  forsaken  their  posts  to  wreak  their  fury 
upon  one  of  tlieir  (the  Dissenters')  fellow  reli- 
gionists. Snelling's  men  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  they  would  not  fight.  "  We  will  take  the 
benefit  of  the  amnesty,  and  surrender,  rather 
than  be  linked  longer  with  the  Papist  blood- 
hounds !"  was  the  cry  that  followed;  and 
Snelling  followed  the  wishes  of  his  men,  in  send- 
ing a  messenger  to  make  the  offer  of  surrender. 
He  qualified  it,  however,  proposing  to  surrender 
after  the  action  or  skirmish  about  to  ensue  ;  to 
remain  quiet  and  neutral  during  it,  only  stipu- 
lating that  from  the  side  he  occupied  no  attack 
should  be  made  upon  the  insurgents.     By  this, 
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SnelHnff  wished  to  avoid  the  after-accusation  of 
betraying  his  allies,  or  of  deserting  them,  more 
than  they  had  deserted  him  in  the  moment  of 
danger. 

The  messenger  had  been  dispatched  ere  Orde 
arrived.  He  delivered  the  commands,  the  en- 
treaties of  Winter.  Both  were  slighted  by 
Theodosius  Snclling  and  his  men,  who  informed 
Orde  of  the  causes  of  their  disgust,  the  validity 
of  which  he,  above  all  others,  could  not  deny. 
He  nevertheless  used  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  lead  them  back  to  what  he  considered 
the  path  of  honour  and  of  duty.  They,  in  turn, 
made  use  of  their  utmost  arguments  to  induce 
him  to  side  with  them ;  they  informed  him  of 
the  negotiation  entered  into — the  amnesty  they 
had  taken  advantage  of. 

"  Orde,"  said  Snelling,  "  it  is  a  tottering 
cause."" 

"  The  very  reason,  wherefore,  I  should  not 
desert  it." 

"  Yet  it  is  time  to  abandon  it,  when  tlie 
event  most  to  be  dreaded  is  its  full  success. 
Yes,  Orde,  victory,  with  those  men,  awakes  but 
l5 
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thoughts  of  blood  ;  they  know  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing and  celebrating  triumph  but  that  of 
massacre — the  massacre,  too,  not  of  enemies, 
but  of  the  peaceful  and  neutral  !" 

"  I  would  not  stand  up  in  their  defence,'" 
said  Orde  ;  "yet  do  not  forget  what  provocation 
they  have  endured  ;  they  do  endure.  The  wretch- 
ed man  who  sent  those  tortured  victims  towards 
our  ranks  foresaw,  perhaps,  the  effect,  in  some 
act  of  blood  that  would  disgust  ye.  It  was  meant 
to  produce  division  amongst  us,  more  than  to 
raise  terror  or  pity.  Will  you  allow  the  plans 
of  such  insidious  and  cruel  ruffians  to  meet 
with  success?" 

**  Would  you  have  us  continue  the  allies  of 
such  assassins — their  guard  of  honour,  whilst 
they  are  engaged  in  their  murderous  work  .?" 

"  But  in  all  enterprises  we  must  make  sacri- 
fices, allowances? — " 

"And  have  we  not?  Is  not  this  the  third 
act  of  unprovoked  and  useless  murder  ?  Bear 
with  it  truly  ! — and  to  what  end  ?" 

"  To  establish  Irish  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence." 
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"  Say,  to  establish  tliat  worst  of  slavery,  the 
rule  of  a  blind  mob,  led  by  the  influence  of 
a  bigot  priesthood." 

"  And  do  you  count  yourself  and  us  liberal 
religionists  ?  do  you  reckon  Winter  and  his 
friends — all  these  as  nothing  ?" 

"  What  do  we  prove  ourselves,  but  nothing  ? 
Have  we  power,  or  has  Winter  .''  But  'tis  idle 
talking;  yonder  comes  the  loyalists'  advance. 
Side  with  us,  Orde,  or  save  yourself  by  joining 
those  bands,  who  yet  deem  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Irish  liberty.  As  for  us,  we  dis- 
claim it,  and  disbelieve  it,  as  a  dream  that  we 
have  waked  from."  So  saying,  Snelling  ordered 
the  green  flag  with  its  golden  motto  to  be 
furled  and  lowered,  whilst  a  white  one,  in  token 
of  submission,  was  made  to  assume  its  place. 
As  for  Orde,  though  he  could  show  no  indigna- 
tion at  the  step  which  his  friends  had  taken,  he 
nevertheless  turned  from  them,  and  spurred  his 
horse  to  rejoin  Winter. 

That  young  commander  had  taken  what  steps 
time  permitted,  to  meet  and  repulse  the  loy- 
alists.     He  united    the  remnant  of  his  army. 
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disposed  it  in  fitting  order,  and  was  advanc- 
ing boldly  to  attack  the  attacking  foe,  who  could 
scarcely  face  him,  he  thought,  Snelling's  troops 
in  that  case  being  in  their  rear.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, however,  no  shock,  or  tumult,  or  sound 
of  musketry  was  heard,  to  evince  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Snelling.  Winter's  suspicions 
arose.  The  loyalists  at  length  came  to  cover  the 
position  of  the  Presbyterians,  separating  them 
totally  from  the  rest  of  the  United  Army. 
Still  no  rumour  came  ;  until,  from  the  height 
behind  his  line,  Winter  could  himself  perceive 
the  flag  of  Union  suddenly  cease  to  float  over 
the  band  of  Snelling. 

"  Doubly  betrayed  I"  was  Winter's  exclama- 
tion ;  "  it  is  what  I  might  have  expected,  and, 
at  any  other  moment,  but  what  the  fellows 
around  me  deserve.  We  must,  nevertheless, 
check  these  triumphant  yeomen,  ere  the  panic 
spreads." 

Winter  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  Snel- 
hng^s  defection,  but  ordered  his  men  boldly  to 
advance,  and  they  did  so  with  the  certainty  that 
the  loyalists  were  between  two  bodies  of  foes. 
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The  charge,  and  the  yell  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, was  in  proportion  to  their  confi- 
dence. The  rebel  onset  at  first  bore  its  oppo- 
nents before  it ;  the  loyalists  were  driven  back 
upon  the  now  disarmed  ranks  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, some  of  whom,  at  the  instant,  regretted 
the  haste  with  Avhich  they  had  abandoned  no 
unpromising  cause.  The  first  and  slight  suc- 
cess of  Winter  cleared  the  road  southward, 
which,  indeed,  was  his  principal  object  ;  and 
finding  it  so,  he  ordered  the  great  body  of  his 
men  to  pursue  it,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard 
to  hold  the  discomfited  yeomen  in  check,  should 
they  attempt  to  rally.  Winter's  object  was  to 
enable  the  truant  band  that  had  marched  off 
upon  the  vengeful  expedition  of  the  morning,  to 
rejoin  him,  and  also  to  take  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes  that  intersected  his  road  to- 
wards the  County  Meath.  Had  the  loyalists 
directed  their  attempts  towards  frustrating  these 
points,  in  lieu  of  aiming  at  the  total  destruction 
of  the  numerous  army,  their  efforts  would  have 
met  with  more  success,  and  been  followed  by 
more  important  consequences. 
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The  loyalists  were  contented  with  tlie  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  submission  of  Snelling's 
men,  who  were  all  suffered  to  return  to  their 
homes,  except  the  leader,  who  found  himself  not 
included  in  the  amnesty.  They  had  also  taken 
many  prisoners,  owing  to  the  precipitancy  of 
the  advance  or  retreat,  whichever  it  might  be 
called,  of  the  insurgents ;  and  in  dealing 
with  these,  by  martial  law,  and  drum-head 
court-martial,  they  had  sufficient  occupation  to 
keep  them  from  molesting  Winter  farther.  That 
general  gained  the  mountains,  and  was  there  re- 
joined by  the  discomfited  band  that  had  es- 
caped from  the  attack  of  the  factory.  He  was 
not  a  little  rejoiced  at  their  discomfiture  ;  and 
to  their  clamours  for  vengeance  upon  their  ma- 
nufacturing victor,  he  replied  by  pointing  to 
them  his  whole  army  in  rout  and  confusion, 
deserted  by  its  allies,  and  diminished  in  its 
numbers,  owing  to  their  barbarous  love  of  ven- 
geance and  contempt  of  discipline. 

Of  all  the  disasters  and  vexations  of  the  day, 
that  which  weighed  most  upon  Winter  was  the 
disappearance  of  his  brother-in-law.     Orde  had 
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never  returned  from  ivis  mission  to  Snelling, 
he  had  not  rejoined  the  insurgent  forces,  and 
Winter  had  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  cause. 
For  some  time  past,  Orde  had  made  no  secret 
of  his  dissatisfaction ;  had  not  dissimulated 
that  he  utterly  despaired  of  the  cause.  Winter 
had  several  times  endeavoured  to  awake  his  for- 
mer high  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Irish  liberty 
within  him, — in  vain.  He  endeavoured,  at  least, 
to  point  out  the  nobleness  of  bearing  up  against 
adversity,  the  heroism  of  being  the  last  to  de- 
spair of  a  noble  cause,  the  ignominy  of  deserting 
it ;  but  Orde,  deeply  as  he  felt  the  last,  would 
not  avow  or  respond  to  this  sentiment,  no  more 
than  to  the  others.  His  answers  were  expressed  in 
bitterness,  in  irony,  m  apathy.  His  temper  was 
disjointed  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  son  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  the  lover  of  domestic 
happiness  and  ease,  was  out  of  his  place  in  the 
present  sanguinary  and  tumultuary  army,  and 
on  the  present  forlorn  hope  of  war.  Winter 
saw  this,  and  pitied  Orde.  He  regretted  and 
cursed  his  own  headlong  temper,  tliat  had  been 
so  instrumental  in   pushing  his  brother  into  a 
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career  so  unfit  for  him,  and  in  which  he  alrea- 
dy began  to  wear  the  mien,  and  to  feel  the  pre- 
sentiments of  a  victim. 

Sincerely  and  ardently  did  Winter  wish  that 
Orde  had  never  embarked  in,  nor  openly  joined 
this  enterprise.  Now,  however,  that  he  had 
joined  it,  there  was  no  retreat.  To  desert  it 
would  endanger  himself,  as  well  as  utterly  dis- 
honour him,  hurt  the  cause,  injure  Winter's 
credit  as  a  supporter  of  it,  and  as  a  leader  of 
one  of  its  armies.  Orde's  falling  off,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  was  fraught  with  so 
many  dangers  and  unpleasantnesses,  that  but 
for  Orde's  previous  speech  and  conduct,  Winter 
could  not  have  suspected  him  of  it.  Even  then 
he  might  have  paused,  ere  he  concluded  his  de- 
fection to  be  voluntary ;  but  SneUing's  treache- 
rous act,  the  bond  of  creed  betwixt  him  and 
Orde,  the  latter,  too,  being  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian chief,  at  the  moment  of  submission — all  these 
circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  doubt,  even 
were  his  confidence  in  his  brother-in-law  much 
stronger.  He  knew  Orde,  moreover,  to  be  a 
weak  character,  and  he  did  not  know  how  often 
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fortitude  in  honourable  points,  and  even  ob- 
stinacy, is  to  be  found  in  those  easy  and  accom- 
modating tempers,  when  they  happen  to  be  duly 
excited. 

Winter  made  every  inquiry  throughout  the 
army,  but  none  had  seen  Orde  subsequently  to 
his  riding  off  to  seek  Snelling.  No  account 
whatever  could  be  given  ;  no  tidings  arrived. 
One  consideration  did,  however,  shake  Winter's 
belief  of  his  brother's  defection — would  he  have 
abandoned  his  wife  ?  would  he  have  left  Lou- 
isa, unwarned  ;  in  the  midst  of  an  army  too,  of 
the  success  and  safety  of  which  he  doubted  ? 

Theobald  sought  out  his  sister,  and  found  her 
a  prey  to  similar,  though  not  the  same  inquie- 
tudes. She  had  no  misgiving,  no  doubt,  of  her 
husband's  firmness  and  honour;  and  as  he  no 
longer  joined  the  army,  she  concluded  him  to 
have  been  cut  off  from  it,  to  be  a  fugitive  and 
escaped,  or  a  prisoner  to  merciless  enemies.  He 
could  scarcely  have  fallen  in  the  field,  since  no 
one  had  seen  him,  in  the  only  juncture,  when  a 
shot  was  fired,  or  the  struggle  of  combat  took 
place.     She  was  about  to  set  forth  wildly  and 
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alone  in  search  of  him,  when  the  presence  of  her 
brother  recalled  her  to  reason,  and  to  the  con- 
siderations of  some  more  prudent  and  advised 
steps  for  her  husband's  recovery. 

Louisa  looked  towards  her  brother  for  in- 
formation, for  aid  in  the  painful  search  before 
her.  When,  however,  he  hinted  that  she  had 
in  the  first  place  best  direct  her  course  towards 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  or  to  those  of  the  trai- 
tor Snelling,  with  the  hopes  of  finding  Orde 
safe,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  amongst  them, 
her  offence  was  great,  and  the  burst  of  her  in- 
dignation beyond  all  bounds. 

"  Theobald  !"'''  said  she,  after  she  somewhat 
calmed,  "  you  despise  Orde's  nature  be- 
cause it  is  not  yours,  and  because  you  know 
it  not.  It  is  mild  and  loving,  fond  of  peace 
and  tranquil  life  ;  and  he  sacrificed  all  this  to 
a  principle,  to  a  patriotic  hope.  He  wants, 
indeed,  your  ambition  ;  but  his  ardour  is  so 
much  the  purer,  his  enthusiasm  far  less  selfish. 
He  is  as  incapable  of  deserting  us  even  as  your- 
self, though  he  should  have  all  to  induce  him." 

"  I  would  not  wrong  him,  Louisa,  nor  hurt 
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you  with  my  wrongs.  But  you  must  seek 
Orde  where  he  is  to  be  sought :  he  was  with 
SnelHng,  when  Snelhng  surrendered  ;  and  if  he 
joined  Snelling,  he  had  good  cause.  Theo- 
dosius  is  passing  eloquent,  at  least  he  was  so 
when  he  sought  to  raise  rebellion  ;  and  is  no 
less  so  now,  I  dare  say,  in  attempting  to  quell 
it.  He  has  talked  Orde  over,  Louisa ;  that  is 
the  truth  ;  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
amnesty.     Can  you  deny,    that  he  was  weak  ?" 

"  Weak  !  Theobald,  I  deny  it !  The  sel- 
fish, wiio  cannot  love,  always  call  those  weak, 
who  can,  and  who  do." 

"  The  failing  which  I  impute  to  him  is 
amiable  :  sweet  sister,  be  not  angered  at  it  ! 
I  would  only  say,  and  I  sa}'  it  not  in  bitter- 
ness, Orde  is  amongst  yonder  ranks." 

"  And  I  tell  thee,  Theobald,  that  if  he  be, 
it  is  as  a  captive.  God  !  what  a  thought ! — 
these  men  have  no  mercy — 'twas  you  that  sent 
him  on  this  perilous  errand." 

"  Perilous  !  It  has  proved,  I  trust,  his  rock 
of  safety." 

"They  will   murder   him;   I    see  the  whole 
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prospect  before  me  :  he  is  taken ;  and  there  is 
no  hope." 

"  Should  he  be  taken,  Louisa,"  said  Winter, 
shaken  in  his  behef  of  Orders  surrender  by  the 
strength  of  his  sister's  increduHty,  "  remember, 
that  having  struggled  our  utmost  against  Fate, 
we  must  submit  with  fortitude  if  she  conquers.'^ 
"  Spare  me  your  premature  consolation ;  I 
would  be  certain  of  the  worst.  And  should  it 
come  as  I  dread,  I  shall  not  need  your  philo- 
sophy, Theobald.  I  will  to  yonder  ranks  with- 
out delay." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Lady  Hesther  of  it ;  she 
will  accompany  you,  as  she  has  promised." 

"  Had  not  I  better  communicate  to  her  the 
tidings  of  her  liberty,  and  my  wretchedness  .'* 
You  have  more  command  over  these  creatures 
here,  and  can  in  the  mean  while  make  prepa- 
rations for  our  leaving  the  army.  Yet  no — I 
forgot,  brother — you  had  better  speak  with 
Lady  Hesther." 

"  I  have  nought  to  mention  to  her,  save  how 
she  may  best  exert  herself  for  Orders  safety." 
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"  Ye  are  old  friends  about  to  part,  and  with 
the  possibility  of  not  again  meeting  speedily." 

"  And  if  so,  Louisa,  where  are  we  to  meet, 
who  are  older  friends ;  have  breathed  our  very 
life  together,  drank  of  the  same  cup,  imbibed 
the  same  hopes,  and  staked  our  every  happiness 
in  this  same  cause — would  I  had  embarked  in 
it  alone  !"" 

"  Say  not  so,  Theobald  ;  come  what  may,  I 
shall  never  be  mean  enough  to  regret  ought 
in  it,  save  the  failure  of  its  noble  aim." 

"  Ah  !  Louisa,  'tis  in  vain  ye  raise  your 
woman's  heart  to  stoicism  ;  even  I  cannot,  who 
have  man's  nerve,  and  more  than  man's  rest- 
lessness. Your  tears  belie  the  utterance  of 
your  mouth,  and  I  almost  share  your  soft- 
ness." 

"  You  must  not !  You  arc  in  command, 
higli  on  an  eminence,  though  it  be  one  of  peril, 
in  your  country's  eye,  watched  by  friends 
and  foes.  If  you  falter,  that  would  indeed 
be  shame !" 

"  Fear  not    that,   my   own  spirited  Louisa, 
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fear  not  that  !  If  I  shrink,  it  is  not  with  a 
dastard's  feeling.  Your  words,  your  reproaches, 
could  alone  have  moved  me !  You  called  me 
selfish,  accused  me  as  the  cause  of  your  hus- 
band's capture — " 

"  No,  no,  no— Theobald,  I  did  not !  I  could 
not :  if  I  did,  forgive  me.  You  stirred  my 
temper  by  doubts  of  Orde's  honour." 

"  True  ;  and  I  was  wrong.  Let  all  be  for- 
gotten, but  our  old  affection.  Do  you  take  a 
woman's  path  to  Orde's  safety  !  I  will  take 
that  of  a  friend  and  of  a  soldier,  and  march 
across  all  their  tyrant  bayonets  to  his  rescue."" 
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CHAFTER  XIV. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  that 
Lady  Hesther  Ryves  may  be  supposed  to  have 
suffered,  while  drawn  along  in  captivity  to  a 
tumultuous  and  rebel  army,  still  these  very 
hardships  and  inconveniencies  had  the  unavoid- 
able effect  of  blunting  the  edge  of  pain,  of  dis- 
tracting her  from  idle  brooding,  and  of  breaking 
upon  her  fits  of  sorrow.  Her  strange  and  ad- 
venturous position  indeed,  so  unexpected,  so 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  probability,  led  her 
to  moralize  as  much  as  mourn  ;  and  nought  as- 
suages sorrow  more,  than  the  making  its  capri- 
cious causes  the  subject  of  such  speculation. 
The  scene,  too,  which  she  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness— always  stirring,  always  full  of  anxiety,  too 
often  of  horror, — commanded  her  interest :  the 
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spectacle  of  a  wild  mob,  infuriated  with  the 
wrongs,  and  by  the  greatest  of  their  wrongs — 
their  ignorance :  leaders  young,  shallow,  dis- 
united ;  one  dreaming  of  abstract  liberty  ;  ano- 
ther of  his  future  fame  in  history,  and  of  his 
future  influence  and  renown  in  life ;  one  a 
fanatic  in  his  creed,  another  equally  so  in  dis- 
belief of  all ;  and  betwixt  them  a  peaceable, 
amiable,  domestic  man,  inveigled  by  his  ill  stars 
into  an  adventurous  and  sanguinary  cause,  too 
honourable  to  forsake  it,  and  too  tender-hearted 
to  tolerate  it — all  these  filled  Lady  Hesther, 
foreseeing,  as  she  did,  the  event  of  the  enter- 
prise, with  pity  for  leaders,  followers,  and  al- 
most for  mankind   itself. 

For  Winter  she  could  not  but  entertain  her 
old  regard,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  or 
warmth  of  that.  Hopeless  as  was  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  barbarous  as  had 
been  its  acts,  and  dreadful  its  effects,  still  she, 
who  had  almost  once  shared  his  enthusiasm 
with  respect  to  it,  could  not  condemn  him  for 
being  true  to  his  principles,  or  for  placing 
himself  in  the  point  of  peril  in  their  furtherance 
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and  behalf.  For  him  and  for  the  Ordes 
Lady  Bertha  felt  painfully  interested  :  the 
exertions  of  Orde  and  of  his  wife  to  save  her 
venerable  parent,  even  at  their  own  risk,  could 
not  be  forgotten.  She  admired,  moreover,  the 
spirit  of  Louisa,  and  loved  not  less  the  want  of 
it  evinced  in  the  amiable  temper  of  her  hus- 
band. But  in  a  few  short  weeks  what  was 
likely  to  be  their  fate  ?  The  probability  of  its 
being  disgraceful  did  not  deter  her  sympathy. 

The  feelings  mutually  entertained  by  Winter 
and  Lady  Hesther  have  been  before  described. 
With    him  these  were  regards  warm   as  he  had 
ever  felt  for  female ;  they  were  certainly  not 
feigned,  nor  false,  nor  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
any  stronger    passion,  such   as  Winter's  spirit 
might    be   considered  capable   of  entertaining, 
or  of  having  entertained.     But  ambitious  hopes 
and  imaginings  had,  in  fact,  turned  away  his 
ardour   from  rushing   in    love's   channel ;    and 
thus,  however  sincerely  he  did  love  Lady  Hes- 
ther, his  passion,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  was 
neither  enthusiastic  nor  profound.     Still  it  was, 
perhaps,  of  as  good  "  stuff  as  such  dreams  are 
VOL.    III.  M 
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made  of,"  at  least  in  most  minds ;  and  situated 
as  Lady  Hesther  was,  it  was  even  more  than  she 
might  hope  to  excite. 

So  as  friends,  we  reason  for  her  ;  but  so 
she  did  not  reason  herself.  Her  want  of  at- 
tractions, or  her  consciousness  of  that  which 
marred  them,  she  would  allow  as  an  utter  bar 
to  all  thoughts  of  the  kind,  as  somewhat  that 
rendered  the  hope  of  mutual  minds,  the  '*  spes 
mutui  animi"  for  her  absurd.  But,  this  once 
set  aside  by  vanity  or  self-delusion,  or  by  the 
attentions  of  Winter,  she  would  no  longer  al- 
low her  inferiority  to  depreciate  in  part.  She 
would  have  all  or  nothing  in  affection's  empire, 
and  had  rather  remain  contented  without  pos- 
sessing any  power  over  other  hearts  than  her 
own,  than  to  have  half  an  one  palmed  upon 
her. 

With  this  view  of  her  happiness  or  of  duty, 
it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  before  her  an  al- 
ternative of  hope  and  of  despair,  of  despair  not 
extreme  or  distracting,  but  still  sad  and  lonely, 
and  requiring  fortitude  to  brave  it.  Whilst 
Ryvescastle  stood,  and  its  generous  and  hospi- 
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table  Earl  held  forth  to  Winter  the  tacit  friend- 
ship and  protection,  without  the  assumption,  of 
a  patron.  Winter's  homage  was  still  invariably 
paid  to  the  Earl's  daughter.  Whatever  were 
his  own  secret  misgivings  and  irresolution, 
his  fits  of  vanity  and  un worthiness,  they  never 
appeared  in  his  conduct,  and  they  were  the 
more  easily  concealed,  as  intervals  of  absence 
frequently  were  occurring.  Even  Winter's  con- 
nection with  the  United  Irishmen,  which  he 
fairly  avowed,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  to 
Lady  Hesther,  did  not  mar  or  interrupt  the  mu- 
tual attachment  of  the  democrat  Winter  and 
the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  house.  She 
even  came  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  and  to  look 
with  terror,  indeed,  but  without  abhorrence, 
upon  his  schemes.  This  delusion,  after  events 
gave  her  dreadful  reason  to  regret.  But  still 
she  could  not  accuse  Winter  of  the  conse- 
quences, which  he  could  not  have  foreseen,  of 
the  crimes  which  he  could  not  have  prevented. 

Since  the  destruction  of  Ily  vescastle,  and  the 
captivity  of  Lady  Hesther,   the  ancient  famili- 
arity betwixt  Winter  and  her  naturally  suffered 
m2 
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a  chill.  She  was  absorbed  in  grief,  he  in  active 
and  anxious  duties.  And  such  was  the  relative 
situation  of  both,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
shun  those  familiar  topics  that  were  wont  to 
make  the  chief  part  of  their  converse.  Winter 
too,  daily  became  more  sensible  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  Success  would 
raise  him  to  the  summit  of  greatness,  of  influ- 
ence, and  of  wealth.  What  might  he  not  ex- 
pect from  his  grateful  country,  from  his  trium- 
phant soldiers  ?  When  thus  elate,  an  union 
with  Lady  Hesther  Ryves  did  not  seem  alto- 
gether the  fit  capital  for  crowning  so  noble  a 
column.  Here  selfishness  led  him  unworthily 
astray.  Should  the  cause  meet  with  disaster, 
and  be  overthrown,  from  being  almost  a  prince, 
he  sunk  at  once  into  the  traitor  and  the  felon, 
and  in  that  alternative,  his  pretending,  or  his  hav- 
ing pretended  to  Lady  Hesther's  hand,  would 
throw  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  of  wretchedness 
upon  her,  as  well  as  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  in  the  regard  of  her  kin  and  of  her 
class.  He  shrunk  from  this  picture,  and  gene- 
rosity  was  here  his   motive,  as  selfishness    in 
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another  view  of  the  future  had  just  now  been. 
Such,  and  of  such  mingled  dross  and  gold,  is 
human  nature. 

The  Summer's  eve  was  lovely,  nor  less  lovely 
was  the  scene  which  it  lit  up  in  golden  colours 
for  those,  in  that  half-discomfited  army,  who 
had  the  leisure  to  admire  it.  The  rebels  were 
encamped  upon  two  lofty  hills,  and  over  the 
space  between.  The  surface  of  all  was  similar, 
consisting  of  grey  rock  and  intervals  of  the 
brightest  green  sward  between.  A  rivulet,  with 
wide  and  verdant  banks,  which  in  winter  were  no 
doubt  a  swamp,  ran  in  the  midst ;  and  here 
such  rude  tents,  as  the  army  wanted,  were 
pitched,  one  for  the  captive  Lady  Hesther. 
The  camp  around  was  filled  with  the  noise  of 
imprecations ;  some  routed  and  returned  from 
the  factory,  others  escaped  from  the  charge  of 
the  Loyalists ;  one  party  accused  the  other  of 
the  general  defeat,  whilst  the  other  denied  vo- 
ciferatingly,  and  vowed  vengeance  on  their  old 
allies,  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  deserted  them, 
as  worse  heretics  than  even  the  Protestants  of 
the  hated  establishment. 
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Amidst  such  sounds  the  rude  bivouac  was 
formed,  and  the  sights  were  not  more  agree- 
able. Here  and  there  promiscuously,  men  were 
employed  in  slaying  the  jaded  cattle,  which 
they  had  driven  with  them  for  provender,  whilst 
peat-fires  were  soon  blazing  in  preparation,  that 
each  rude  cook  might  do  his  office  by  what 
the  rude  butcher  was  preparing  for  him.  Con- 
trasted with  such  disgusting  objects  was  the 
distant  view,  and  even  Ireland  afforded  none 
more  splendid,  which  beyond  the  rugged  moun- 
tains, immediately  around,  presented  a  richly 
cultivated  and  inhabited  country,  smihng  with 
crops,  and  habitations  to  the  very  sea.  The  vale 
in  which  Newry  lay,  and  the  river  that  washed 
it,  were  discernible,  although  the  town  was  not; 
and  the  deep  and  unrivalled  bay,  resembling 
that  of  Spezia  in  form  and  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  beauty,  was  seen  terminating  the  land- 
view,  and  joining  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean 
beyond,  that  mingled  with  the  sky. 

This  far  scene  served  to  occupy  the  regards  of 
Lady  Hesther,  and  to  shut  out  the  disgusting 
sight  and  sounds  of  the  insurgents'  camp,  when 
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Winter  appeared,  and  read,  or  fancied  that  he 
read,  her  passing  thought  in  the  expression  of 
her  countenance. 

"  Your  wishes  shall  be  gratified,  Lady  Hes- 
ther,"  said  he ;  "  I  come  to  announce  your  speedy 
hberation  from  this  ill-favoured,  and  I  fear,  ill- 
fated  army.  You  shall  set  forth  immediately 
to  rejoin  your  friends." 

"  You  lay  emphasis  on  the  word  friends. 
Misfortune  has  embittered  you,  Winter,  else 
you  would  have  spared  me  such  a  taunt  on  the 
very  eve,  as  you  intimate,  of  my  departure. 
If  there  is  much  to  disgust  me  here,  there  is 
also  much  to  interest — those  poor,  deluded 
wretches,  born  but  to  deal  destruction,  or  to 
suffer  it — the  Ordes,  your  kin,  and  my  pre- 
servers." 

"  Them  you  will  not  leave  behind.  Louisa 
accompanies  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.     How  was  she  won  upon  .''" 

"  By  a  turn  of  fortune.  Orde  is  with  the 
Loyalists  V 

"  Is  't  possible ? — a  prisoner?" 

"  You  have  heard  that  Theodosius  Snelling, 
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and  his  dissenting,  liberty-preaching  band,  have 
deserted  us,  and  in  the  thick  of  action  ! — so 
much  for  the  political  zeal  that  is  based  on  the 

religious but  where  to  find  it  existing  pure 

and  of  itself,  save  in  some  few  stirring  bosoms." 

"  But  Orde,  what  has  become  of  him  r" 

*'  I  despatched  him  to  Snelling,  to  urge  the 
Presbyterian  chief  to  bring  up  his  men  to  our 
relief.  Snelling  in  lieu  of  this,  surrendered, 
struck  his  flag,  and  took  the  benefit  of  the  am- 
nesty, as  it  is  called,  and  leaving  poor  Papists 
to  fight  alone.     Orde  was  with  him." 

"  And  has  surrendered  under  the  amnesty  ? 
I  doubt  it.     Chiefs  are  excepted." 

"  Ha !  I  knew  not  that.  Thanks,  good  Pro- 
vidence. Then  Snelling  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  double  treason." 

"  Can  3fou  rejoice  at  the  fate  even  of  an 
enemy  ?  and  Orde,  your  brother  too,  sharing 
it  ?  I  had  heard  that  party  rendered  men  de- 
mons, but  scarcely  believed  it  till  now." 

"  There,  too,  you  are  wrong.  I  would  give 
my  life  for  Orde,   or  for   Louisa's  happiness, 
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were  it  not  linked  with  this  great  cause.  Louisa 
frowns  on  me,  even  as  you  do.  She  will  not 
believe  Orde  to  have  been  false  to  us,  and  is 
convinced  that  he  is  a  prisoner." 

"  More  probable,  and  still  worse.  She  will 
go  in  quest  of  him,  and  I  will  accompany  her, 
to  aid  her,  should  she  need  it,  with  all  the  little 
influence  my  name  may  give  me." 

"  I  thank  you :  'tis  the  request  with  which 
I  came ;  and  also  to  bid  you  farewell." 

"  Farewell,  indeed  !  and  you  yourself.  Win- 
ter?" 

**  My  path  is  chalked  before  me  :  you  would 
not  have  me  desert  it  to  embrace  dishonour .''" 

'*  Yet  there  may  ensue  more  from  continuing 
it." 

"  Not  to  me,  Lady  Hesther :  to  friends,  in- 
deed, the  fate  of  him  who  has  perished  on  a 
scaffold  may  seem  ignominious ;  and  as  I  brave 
that  chance,  I  would  spare  mine,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  dishonour  of  having  known  me." 

*'  Alas!  Winter,  this  to  me  :  you  are  unjust 
and  cruel  in  your  bitterness.  Have  I  deserved 
M  5 
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it  ?  Have  I  shrunk  from  you,  or  intimated 
that  dishonour  might  flow  from  having  known 
you  ?" 

"  I  should,  however,  think  of  it  not  the 
less." 

"  And  why  now  more  than  long  since  ?" 

"  Most  justly  asked;  the  worst  should  have 
occurred  to  me,  with  all  its  consequences,  when 
first  I  entertained  a  thought  of  the  enterprize. 
But  hope  was  then  buoyant,  and  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  disaster  unforeseen.  Now  the  crisis 
is  near,  the  worst  of  events  before  me,  and  to 
be  blind  to  it  is  denied  to  me." 

"  This  then  alone  is  the  cause  of  your  re- 
serve, your  coldness  ?  How  little  we  know  each 
other !  I  took  this  your  changed  demeanour 
for  the  important  consciousness  of  command." 

"  How  little  indeed  we  knew  each  other  in 
that  case,"  was  Winter's  reply.  "  Perhaps, 
too,  I  respected  the  daughter  weeping  for  her 
parent's  fate,  and  shrunk  from  intruding  upon 
her  my  selfish  and  perilous  friendship." 

"  Yet  'tis  not  then  that  friendship  is  wont  to 
shrink  back  ;— you  are  changed,  Winter  :   that 
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I  see  still  more,  the  more  you  would  deny  or 
excuse  it.  Ambition  has  changed  you,  made 
you  sour  and  proud,  and,  perhaps,  selfish,  since 
you  add  such  epithet  to  your  friendship.  We 
mistook  each  other  ;  that  is  the  truth." 

"  What  mean  you.  Lady  ?  your  speech  is  an 
enigma  to  me." 

"  Yours,  Winter,  is  none  to  me,  however  it 
would  aim  at  being  such.'* 

"  You  wrong  me,  by  Heaven  you  wrong  me, 
Hesther  !"  exclaimed  Winter. 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  is  this  a  time  to  discuss 
or  enter  into  the  differences  of  *  selfish  friend- 
ship ?'  Orde  is  a  prisoner,  and  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  martial  law  ;  and,  as  I  speak, 
here  comes  Louisa  Orde  to  reprove  our  delay." 

Mrs.  Orde  joined  them,  in  order  to  hasten 
her  departure.  The  answer,  or  attempted  ex- 
culpation of  Winter,  was  interrupted,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  he  did  not  himself  regret, 
anxious  and  troubled  as  he  was,  and  absorbed 
in  his  views,  selfish  or  patriotic,  whichever  they 
may  more  properly  be  called.  He  was  not  in 
the  mood  for  a  scene  with  women  of  any  kind, 
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whether  tender  or  reproachful,  and  preferred 
leaving  his  sentiments  towards  Lady  Hesther 
still  unexplained  and  in  his  power,  to  explain- 
ing them  at  a  time  when  all  before  him  was 
doubt  and  peril. 

Mrs.  Orde  and  Lady  Hesther  Ry  ves  hastened 
to  leave  the  rebel  camp,  while  yet  the  sun  lin- 
gered above  the  hills.  They  were  escorted  by 
a  few  of  the  Gorbals,  who  were  still  attached 
to  Orde,  and  would  not  credit  his  defection. 
"  Long  life,"  and  "bar  accident,"  were  the  pray- 
ers which  they  put  up  for  the  "  Captain  Bleach- 
er," as  they  called  him,  and  "full  success  to  his 
ladies'  search."  Their  own  ill-fortune  seemed 
to  weigh  but  lightly  on  the  Gorbals,  who  were 
confident  as  ever ;  and  they  thought  every  dis- 
aster recompensed  by  the  falling  off  of  Snelling 
and  his  people,  whose  heretic  presence  in  the 
army  they  did  not  shrink  from  announcing, 
even  to  Mrs.  Orde,  as  the  indubitable  cause  of 
all  their  ill  fortunes. 

"  That,  I  think,"  observed  Lady  Hesther, 
"  may  serve  as  an  epitaph  for  Winter"'s  hopeful 
scheme  of  a  coalition  betwixt  the  sects."" 
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"  An  epitaph  truly ;  may  it  be  but  the  ill- 
starred  scheme  itself  that  will  need  one  !"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Orde. 

It  was  not  long  ere  they  fell  in  with  a  patrole 
of  yeomanry,  who,  when  informed  that  she, 
whom  they  beheld,  was  Lady  Hesther  Ryves, 
just  escaped  from  the  rebel  camp,  seemed  to 
consider  this  as  not  the  least  advantage  of  the 
day.  To  liberate  the  captive  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Ryvescastle,  had  of  course  been 
long  an  object  and  an  order  with  the  loyalists, 
and  her  freedom  was,  therefore,  hailed  as  a 
triumph.  Thus  changing  escorts,  Lady  Hes- 
ther and  her  companion  arrived  at  Newry. 

The  town  was  in  complete,  though  joyous 
agitation.  In  the  morning  the  inhabitants  had 
suffered  the  anxiety  of  an  expected  attack ; 
whilst  now  the  rebels  had  passed  on  in  discom- 
fiture ;  the  stoutest  body  of  them  had  surren- 
dered, and  many  more  were  prisoners,  who  did 
not,  or  could  not  come  in  under  the  proclaimed 
amnesty. 

Mrs.  Orde's  first  enquiries  for  her  husband 
were  unsuccessful,  except  so  far  as  to  prove  her 
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unshaken  opinion  of  his  honour  to  be  well- 
founded.  She  found  and  questioned  some  of  the 
surrendered  of  Snelling's  band.  They  told  her, 
that  Orde  had  been  with  them  indeed,  when  the 
surrender  had  been  mooted  and  resolved  on,  that 
he  had  made  use  of  every  expostulation  with  them 
and  with  Snelling,  and  had  finally  ridden  off  to 
rejoin  Winter,  ere  the  act  of  surrender  took  place. 

"  He  has  been  taken  prisoner  then,  with  arms 
in  his  hands,"  observed  Lady  Hesther,  "  and 
the  consequence " 

"  And  those  dealers  in  martial-law  are  quick 
to  vengeance.  I  will  hurry  back  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  perhaps  in  the  quarters  near  it — " 

"  An  order  from  the  general  officer,  com- 
manding that  all  prisoners  be  brought  to  New- 
ry,  may  be  procured,  and  may  rescue  some 
from  the  hands  of  the  Orange  yeomen." 

*'  Do  you  then  procure  it,  and  I  will  fly 
with  it  thither.  My  kind-hearted  friend,  we 
give  you  not  time  to  mourn  your  own  sorrows, 
till  we  plunge  you  into  ours." 

Lady  Hesther  was  spared  the  trouble  of  going 
in  search  of  the  order  that  Louisa  required,  as 
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the  General  himself  came  to  pay  his  respects, 
to  congratulate  her  upon  her  liberation,  make 
the  offer  of  his  services,  and  to  learn  too,  which 
he  was  very  anxious  to  do,  the  state,  numbers, 
and  intentions  of  the  rebel  army  and  its  chief. 
The  order  that  Louisa  required  was  soon  ob- 
tained ;  and  although  the  night  had  already 
commenced,  she  set  forth  with  it  in  search  of 
Orde. 

To  traverse  a  by-road,  cut  up  with  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery  and  troops,  and  in  darkness  too, 
required  time  and  perseverance.  It  was  mid- 
night ere  she  reached  the  yeomanry  bivouac, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  gained  admittance 
within  its  lines.  The  sentinels  had  been  or- 
dered to  allow  no  person  or  pass-word  whatever 
to  enter  or  interrupt  what  was  going  forward. 
Captain  Kinsela,  or,  as  we  have  better  known 
him.  Orange  Dick,  was  the  commander  here. 
He  had  performed  his  military  duties  zealously 
by  day,  and  with  an  equal  zeal,  which  want  of 
sleep  no  more  than  humanity  could  relax,  he 
was  employing  the  hours  of  night  in  his  civil 
duties,  namely,  in  disposing  of  the  number  of 
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prisoners  that  burdened  his  camp.  The  delay  till 
morning  might  have  compelled  him  to  deliver 
them  over  to  the  merciful  caprices  of  other 
judges,  and  this  was  a  privation  which  he 
could  not  endure. 

In  a  tent,  therefore,  sat  the  vigilant  magis- 
trate, attended  by  the  officers  of  his  corps  and 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  drum-head  court-mar- 
tial, to  which  the  drummer  and  executioner, 
being  one  and  the  same  invaluable  person,  acted 
secretary.  Orde,  whose  fate  his  wife's  conjec- 
tures had  too  truly  imagined,  was  just  then 
called  before  this  redoutable  tribunal,  and  stood 
before  his  many  sleepy,  and  one  or  two  waking 
and  sanguinary  judges,  collected,  and  seemingly 
contemptuous  alike  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him, 
and  of  the  men  who  dealt  it. 

One  side  of  the  tent  was  open,  as  if  to  give 
the  tribunal  the  appearance  of  being  public  ; 
but  the  summer's  night  rendered  the  precaution 
necessary.  About  a  score  of  listeners  or  spec- 
tators, some  of  them  ready  witnesses  against 
every  culprit,  stood  in  this  opening,  attendant 
on  the  proceedings.     Louisa  Orde,  who  had  not 
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told  her  name  or  true  purpose  upon  gaining  ad- 
mittance, and  was  allowed  to  wander  where  she 
would,  mingled  in  this  crowd,  as  if  from  mere 
idle  curiosity.  She  instantly  beheld  her  hus- 
band, and  saw  at  once  his  position,  and  how 
he  had  been  brought  there.  She  had  sufficient 
command  over  herself  to  repress  every  exter- 
nal sign  of  the  emotion  that  she  felt ;  and  she 
stood,  without  coming  forward,  or  making  her- 
self known,  whilst  the  drummer-secretary  read 
the  hurried  impeachment. 

Without  taking  the  trouble  to  call  a  witness, 
the  president  called  at  once  upon  Orde  for  his 
defence,  recommending  him  to  spare  them  trou- 
ble by  confessing  what  every  one  knew,  and  which 
it  would  be  idle  to  disprove.  Orde,  of  whose 
courage  Louisa  had  doubts,  showed  no  want  of 
it  in  this  trying  moment.  He  said,  that  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  but  that  he 
ought  to  be  regularly  tried  for  the  same,  have 
time,  counsel,  and  all  the  other  aids  that  the 
law  allowed.  When  expostulated  with  by  Cap- 
tain Kinsela  on  the  absurdity,  the  cowardice  of 
deferring  the  fate  that  was  merited,  and,  in  the 
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end,  inevitable,  poor  Orde  mildly  replied,  that 
such  delay  would  at  least  afford  him  time  to  be- 
hold a  beloved  wife,  take  leave  of  her,  and  pre- 
pare both  in  worldly  affairs,  and  in  still  more 
important  ones,  for  death. 

His  wife  was  the  only  hearer  on  which  such 
an  appeal  made  impression.  She  kept  herself 
from  sinking,  though  with  difficulty.  Orde 
then  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  armed  when 
taken,  not  in  any  ranks,  nor  amongst  any  hos- 
tile body,  and  therefore,  that,  as  a  prisoner,  he 
came  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court- 
martial.  Here  a  yeoman  member  of  the  court 
started  from  his  slumber  with  a  groan,  and  to 
prove  he  had  not  been  slumbering,  swore  that 
the  prisoner  spoke  law,  and  had  a  right  to  be 
committed.  Whereupon,  Captain  Kinsela  was 
thrown  into  a  flaming  passion,  denounced  the 
speaker  as  a  traitor,  worthy  himself  to  stand 
before  the  loyal  court  in  lieu  of  sitting  in  it ; 
and  ended  by  declaring,  that  he,  as  president, 
would  set  aside  the  prisoner's  plea  as  invalid ; 
would  prove,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  he  was 
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armed,  since  pistols  were  found  in  his  pockets, 
and  in  fine,  that  the  present  sunnnary  trial 
should  proceed. 

"  Then  to  Heaven's  mercy  do  I  commit 
myself,*'  ejaculated  the  prisoner,  "  since  here 
there  is  neither  justice  nor  mercy.  As  to  con- 
demnation, with  such  a  judge,  it  follows  of 
course.  I  beg  only  tliat  I  may  be  allowed  to 
see  my  wife,  ere  your  sentence  be  executed." 

"  We  can  tarry  little  in  these  matters  for 
leaves-taking,"  said  Dick ;  "  the  lady  might 
have  been  here  ere  this." 

"  If  she  be  not,  she  is  near  for  certain,"  re- 
joined Orde.  "  To  wait  till  morning  light  is 
little  grace,  yet  'tis  all  I  ask  of  ye." 

"  More  by than  will  be  granted.     The 

morning's  light  may  bring  some  mandate  from 
general  or  secretary,  and  then  all  this  work  .will 
have  to  be  done  over  again,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
our  being  unable  to  finish  the  task  we  have  be- 
gun. Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  finish  this  cause, 
and  proceed  to  the  next." 

"  It  is  late.  Captain   Kinsela,"  observed   a 
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juryman  ;  "  fatigue  will  not  permit  us  to  do  our 
duty  here.  Give  its,  at  least,  grace  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  that 's  good,"  cried  the  Orange 
Captain,  to  whom  any  joke  was  welcome  ;  "  but 
ye  shall  not  so  escape.  You  have  had  your 
nap,  and  cannot  be  spared." 

"  I  will  save  you  any  further  trouble,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Mrs.  Orde,  coming  forward : 
"  here  is  the  GeneraPs  order,  that  all  the  pri- 
soners, more  especially  Mr.  Orde,  should  be 
despatched  to  Newry." 

"  And  confound  me,"  quoth  Captain  Kinsela, 
"  if  I  did  not  foresee  that  the  dame  would  come 
charged  with  such  a  billet.  'Tis  ever  the  up- 
shot. I  wish  the  judges  would  take  their  turn 
at  fighting,  and  when  they  had  suifered  a  little 
from  these  rebels,  they  would  know  better  how 
to  pronounce  judgment.  For  my  part,  I've 
done  with  it.  Suspicion  is  always  the  reward 
of  zeal." 

Whilst  the  Captain-judge  thus  vented  his 
disappointment,  Mrs.  Orde  was  in  the  arms  of 
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her  husband.  For  that  instant  she  had  rescued 
him,  but  as  the  cruel  Kinsela  said,  it  was  but 
a  deferring  of  fate.  Still  it  was  some  consola- 
tion,— a  melancholy  one,— without  place  for  a 
single  particle  of  joy.  The  reluctant  Kinsela  in 
the  mean  time  broke  up  his  court-martial,  and 
the  necessary  orders  were  issued  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  Newry. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  panic  of  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  upon 
learning  the  first  out-burst  of  rebellion,  may  be 
conceived.     Terror  was  in   every  countenance, 
anxiety  in  every  breast.     Those  who  feared  not 
for  themselves,  were  vmcertain   of  the  fate  of 
many  relatives  and  friends,  scattered  throughout 
the   kingdom.     Daily  and  thick-coming  events 
worked  up  this  state  of  trouble   to   the  highest 
pitch.     Leading  men  were  arrested,  executed ; 
arms,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy 
discovered.     The  city  was  fortified,  as  far  as 
wooden  barricades  on  the  several  bridges  of  the 
two  canals  which   surround  it  could   secure   it. 
Guards  and  garrisons  were   doubled,   patroles 
frequent.     Houses  were  ordered   to  be  lighted, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  registered  on  each  door. 
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Men  of  all  ranks  and  professions  formed  them- 
selves into  corps,  and  drilling  became  the  uni- 
versal business  of  the  day.  The  city  was  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  half-camp,  half-gaol,  sol- 
diers in  every  street,  and  a  victim  hanging  to 
every  lamp-post,  whilst  to  these  were  added  the 
terrors  of  a  female  population  swelled  by  fugi- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  island. 

In  a  little  time,  however,  a  great  portion  of 
the  panic  evaporated.  The  most  timid  became 
re-assured ;  whilst  the  youthful  and  manly 
part  of  the  population,  which  had  been  called 
to  the  exercise  and  habits  of  arms  from  mere 
idleness  or  sedentary  professions,  soon  began  to 
enjoy  their  new  life.  The  excitement  of  it 
fully  compensated  for  its  privations.  Convi- 
viality of  all  kinds,  never  slack  in  the  Green  Isle, 
was  doubly  indulged  in,  when  occasion  allowed ; 
and  if  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  the  present 
day,  who  had  then  arrived  at  about  the  age  of 
manhood,  be  now  questioned  as  to  the  most 
joyously  passed  months  of  existence,  he  would 
almost  infallibly  reply — Those  of  the  rebellion, 
despite  its  anxieties  and  its  horrors. 
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I  am  afraid  that  this  happiness  and  joviality, 
as  associated  with  the  rebellion,  does  not  extend 
far  beyond  the  precincts  of  Dublin  and  its  po- 
pulation. In  the  country  parts  events  were 
of  too  serious  and  imminent  a  cast ;  nor  could 
their  tragic  be  mingled  with  a  single  grain  of 
the  comic.  'Twas  only  in  the  metropolis,  where 
there  was  a  sufficient  sense  of  peril  to  keep 
up  excitement,  and  not  enough  to  exorcise 
all  mirth,  that  the  sad  scenes  and  reflections 
naturally  given  rise  to  in  a  civil  and  religious 
war,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  antidote  we 
speak  of. 

The  male  and  loyal  population  of  Dublin 
marshalled  itself  into  corps — lawyers,  mer- 
chants, collegians,  each  flocked  to  a  kind  of 
professional  banner,  threw  away  for  a  season 
briefs,  ledgers,  and  logic,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  camp  and  the  drill.  Whilst  in  volun- 
tarily exposing  themselves  to  the  pains  of  a  mi- 
litary life,  they  took  care  at  the  same  time  to 
recompense  themselves  by  many  of  the  jovial 
and  gay  pleasures,  which  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  it. 
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Amongst  the  best  appointed  of  these  sud- 
denly raised  troops,  was  certainly  the  lawyers'" 
corps,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot.  As  to  its 
military  prowess  and  talents,  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  rebellion  did  not  allow  time  for  the 
developement  of  such  ;  but  certainly  as  men, 
as  intellectual  or  convivial  companions,  no  body 
ever  rivalled  them  in  or  out  of  the  empire. 
The  bar  of  Ireland,  at  that  period,  might  be 
said  to  monopolize  all  the  ambition  and  talent 
of  the  country.  It  had  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years  thrown  out  from  its  mass  a  per- 
fect host  of  genius,  that  still  blazed  before  the 
public  eye ;  some  only  then  bursting  forth, 
others  that  had  long  reached  the  proudest 
heights,  and  shone  there  like  unrivalled  stars  ; 
others  decaying  in  age,  drooping  but  honoured, 
still  shed  their  mild  effulgence,  and  marked 
their  downward  path  with  light.  Ireland  had 
then  an  independent  existence — a  legislature, 
the  reward  as  well  as  the  materials  of  ambition. 
Eloquence  was  even  more  than  "  habits  of  bu- 
siness ;"  fame  and  wealth  were  to  be  attained 
by  the  same  eagle  path.  Neither  solemnity 
VOL.    III.  N 
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nor  drudgery  were  then  necessary  to  reputation ; 
and  a  man  was  not  the  worse  lawyer  for  quo- 
ting verse,  or  indulging  in  a  trope.  No  power 
of  the  mind,  however  light,  was  necessarily 
sacrificed  to  the  grim  genius  of  either  politics 
or  law.  Wit,  fancy,  imagination,  were  cul- 
tivated as  sound  parliamentary  or  forensic  lo- 
gic ;  and  the  "  Huraani  nihil,"  the  "  nought 
of  human,  being  strange  or  forbidden  to  him," 
was  the  motto  of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  as  his 
view,  unconfined  to  his  profession,  took  in  also 
the  wide  field  both  of  literature  and  life. 

Whilst  the  bar  of  Ireland  was  thus  intel- 
lectually pre-eminent,  it  pleased  her  capricious 
majesty.  Fortune,  so  to  arrange  matters,  that 
these  men  of  study,  yet  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
were  converted  into  soldiers.  Their  bodies 
stripped  of  the  free  gowns,  were  buttoned  up 
in  uniforms — their  limbs,  shaking  off  their  sable 
nether  garments,  were  themselves  shaken  into 
white  buck-skin — their  wigs  were  whipped  away 
from  their  sconces,  and  lo !  a  casque  around 
each  instead — bass  full  of  briefs  were  shaken 
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from  their  hands,  and  a  sabre  in  lieu  thrust 
into  each  pahn.  Worse  than  all  this,  instead 
of  the  gentle  '  over-ruling'  of  a  judge,  the 
legal  recruits  found  themselves  under  the  im- 
perative authority  of  an  English  drill-serjeant, 
who  perspired,  poor  man,  divers  parts  of  his 
tight  red  coat  black  (I  beg  to  be  not  under- 
stood) in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  make  such 
mercurial  spirits  "  keep  line.'"* 

There  was  one  fat  son  of  Nisi  Prius^  Leland 
by  name,  if  my  memory  serve  me  aright,  who 
baffled  all  the  poor  Serjeant's  powers  of  drill. 
Oft  the  rattan  would  warn  him  from  behind 
to  advance ;  and  as  oft  would  it  be  poked  in 
his  stomach  from  before,  that  he  might  recede. 
But  no, — Leland  was  too  deep  for  the  serjeant. 
"  Back,  Sir !  more  back !  backerer !  more 
backerer  !"  cried  the  man  of  four  Vs,  exhaust- 
ing his  degrees  of  comparison.  In  vain,  Le- 
land's  stomach  was  in  line  in  the  front  rank, 
whilst  his  back  was  in  perfect  range  with  those 
of  the  second.  Enough  of  this — but  what  a 
world  of  anecdotes  has  this  period  given  birth 
N  2 
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to !  The  civil  wars  of  Ireland  demand  at  once 
a  Sallust  and  a  Joe  Miller  to  record  the  doings 
and  the  sayings  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

Hitherto  the  counties  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Dublin  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
comparative  tranquillity.  The  peasants  in- 
deed, as  elsewhere  throughout  the  island,  were 
disaffected,  and  prepared  to  rebel.  But  they 
M'anted  that  barbarous  susceptibility  of  excite- 
ment, which  wound  up  the  ferocity  of  the 
people  of  Wexford  to  such  a  pitch ;  and  igno- 
rant as  they  were,  their  ignorance  and  bigotry 
were  left  unstirred  by  the  revolutionizing  prin- 
ciples of  the  Dissenters  and  United  Irishmen. 
There  are  few  counties  in  Ireland,  where  want 
is  more  felt  than  in  Meath,  or  where  misery 
more  prevails  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  bogs 
and  fuel,  which  supply  at  least  one  necessary 
of  life  to  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet  for  all  this,  the  peasants  of  Meath  did  not 
rise  in  insurrection  until  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  The  magistrates  and  yeo- 
manry, many  Catholic  magistrates  especially, 
were  most   active  in  their  exertions,    and  the 
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Government  found  little  cause  of  dread  in  that 
quarter. 

Winter's  plan  and  march,  however,  alarmed 
them,  as  his  intentions  became  evident :  and 
they  had  reason  ;  for  at  the  prospect  of  such 
support,  the  hitherto  peaceable  inhabitants  rose 
in  numbers,  congregated,  and  proceeded  to  acts 
of  violence  and  warfare.  A  town  was  sacked 
on  the  confines  of  the  county  Dublin,  and  simi- 
lar feats,  performed  throughout  the  extent  of 
Meath,  proclaimed  it  in  full  and  successful  in- 
surrection. Government  engaged  with  quelling 
the  rebellion  in  Wexford,  had  no  forces  to 
spare  for  this  new  quarter  of  attack.  Its  hope 
lay  in  the  yeomanry  of  the  county,  and  in  a 
few  fencible  regiments.  Detachments  of  the 
Dublin  corps  were  ordered  to  march  in  that 
direction,  and  amongst  others  the  lawyers  were 
ordered  forth  upon  this  pressing  occasion. 

It  was  in  their  ranks  that  Winter  should 
have  been,  had  he  consulted  loyalty  and  pru- 
dence ;  but  many  other  members  of  that  legal 
corps  were  also  absent  from  its  muster,  and 
some  had  already  expiated  on  a  scaffold  their 
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rash  love  of  liberty.  The  equanimity  of  the 
corps  was  not  ruffled  by  these  accidents :  they 
advanced  towards  the  County  Meath  with  other 
soldiers  of  the  Government,  resolved  to  do  their 
duty,  and  not  show  their  backs;  but  at  the 
same  time  feeling  none  of  the  military  ardour 
for  dealing  and  receiving  slaughter,  which  was 
felt  by  the  yeomanry  and  other  corps.  They 
arrived,  after  a  day's  march,  at  a  village  which 
the  rebels  had  evacuated,  and  mustering  in  an 
extensive  barn,  the  faithful  suttlers  of  the  corps 
brought  forth  its  supplies  of  provender,  and  the 
men  of  law  and  war  prepared  to  pass  the  eve, 
and  perhaps  the  night,  jovially. 

Want  both  of  comfort  and  ceremony  often 
gives  zest  to  a  banquet.  So  at  least  the  cam- 
paigners felt ;  and  convivial  happiness  inspired 
a  mutual  confidence  and  freedom  of  speech, 
that,  during  times  of  treason  and  rebellion,  is 
seldom  enjoyed  or  indulged  in.  The  Captain, 
an  amiable,  absent  man,  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture and  ease,  came  in  and  communicated  his 
news. 

"  To-morrow,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  a  day  of 
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action  with  us,  our  first,  and,  I  trust,  our  last. 
The  rebels  have  taken  up  their  station  upon 
Tara  Hill,  and  there,  it  seems,  General  ^Vinter 
is  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  us." 

"  Pleasant  news ;  we  are  to  advance,  whilst 
the  fellows  outnumber  us  like  locusts/' 

"  Nay,  we  muster  passing  strong;  we  have  a 
detachment  of  the  ancient  Britons,  one  or  two 
of  militia,  the  Rea  fcncibles,  and  the  Navan 
troop  of  horse." 

"  A  motley  body  of  loyalty  we  make — like 
all  FalstafF's  army,  gathered  from  under  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  ;  his  in  every  thing  save  the 
rags.  If  we  had  but  a  Papist  commander  to 
lead  us  true  Protestants  on,  the  mixture  would 
be  complete ;  but  there  can  be  no  fear  of  that 
under  Orange  rule." 

"  By  Jupiter !  Master  Ned,"  replied  Spen- 
cer, "  there  is  not  only  fear  of  it,  but  truth  in 
it.  Officers  of  rank,  here  are  none  ;  and  of  the 
yeomanry  captains,  the  oldest  must  command  ; 
and  those  are  incontrovertibly  Lord  Fingall, 
or  Captain  Preston,  the  future  Lord  Tara." 
"  Papists  both — red-hot  Papists  !     We  are 
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betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Tiie 
fortunes  of  the  state,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  establishment,  are  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  two  Papist  captains.  Oh,  ye  Grand- 
masters of  Orange  lodges  !  what  say  ye  ?  what 
will  ye  say  to  this  ?" 

*'  Why,  if  we  are  beaten,  they  will  say  that 
the  Papists  betrayed  us,  and  that  we  deserved 
it  for  trusting  them  ;  and  if  w^e  be  victorious, 
they  will  take  care  to  forget  the  creed  of  those 
whose  fortunes  it  was  to  lead  us  on." 

"  As  if  to  render  the  contradiction  complete, 
Winter,  our  old  comrade,  the  leader  of  the 
Papists,  is  a  Protestant." 

"  Winter  worships  no  Deity,  save  ambition," 
was  observed. 

"  Call  it  patriotism ;  we  may  allow  generous 
motives  to  an  enemy." 

"  Patriotism  !"  ejaculated  the  other,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Ay,  brother,  who  so  embittered  a  hater 
of  England  as  yourself.''  who  is  such  a  railer 
against  its  influence  ?" 
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"  Are  we  not  all  so  ?  are  we  not  all  true 
Irishmen  ?" 

"  We  all  are  so  indeed  ;  and  what  is  Winter 
but  a  man  of  the  same  opinions  ?  who  follows  up 
their  consequences  manfully  and  consistently, 
as  we  do  not.  I  honour  Winter,  though  I  pity 
his  position  :  but  I  contemn  the  half- patriot, 
whose  every  sentiment  and  every  word  is  hate 
of  England,  but  whose  every  act  is  subserviency 
to  her ;  or  arming  for  her — whose  worst  ana- 
thema is  reserved  for  her  open  enemies,  and  all 
whose  complacency  is  expended  upon  her  mere- 
ly wordy  and  passive  ones/' 

Here  ensued  a  tumult :  cries  of  order  !  de- 
mands of  explanation,  loud  and  good-humoured 
jokes,  intended  to  extinguish  the  sparks  of 
strife,  poured  and  mingled  from  all  quarters; 
but  the  speaker's  voice  was  heard  above  all, 

"  Ay,  clamour,  clamour !  what  I  say  is  true. 
We  all  share  Winter's  views,  and  Winter's 
hatred  of  England.  Half  an  hour's  quiet  con- 
versation with  any  one  unpensioned  Irishman 
is  sufficient  to  make  him  evince  it.  But  we 
n5 
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dread  the  Papists,  we  dread  anarchy,  we  dislike 
the  chance  of  hanging;  and  must  not  Winter 
himself  share  our  fears  and  abhorrence,  though 
he  overlooks  all,  as  we  dare  not  do,  for  the 
great  end  ?  Gentlemen,  here  is  Theobald  Win- 
ter's health  !" 

This  termination  fortunately  seemed  to  wear 
the  air  of  a  joke,  and  to  bear  witness  that  the 
sincerity  of  the  utterer  proceeded  from  his  liba- 
tions as  much  as  from  his  heart.  Frowns  and 
fear  therefore  gave  place  to  smiles  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  heard.  They  gaily  ac- 
cepted the  toast,  and  the  health  of  the  arch 
rebel  was  drank  in  solemn  silence  by  the  loyal 
and  legal  corps. 

The  glasses  had  not  all  descended  from  the 
lips  to  the  board,  when  the  door  of  the  barn, 
their  hall  of  feasting,  was  flung  open  by  a  wild 
Irish  figure,  who  entered,  or  rather  bounded  in, 
exclaiming: — 

"  Success,  my  hearties  !  think  o'  me  being 
so  near  you,  and  not  know  it !  By  the  Holy 
port,  myself  was  making  along  the  walls,  as  if  I 
trod  on  eggs,  for  fear  of  Orange  Dick,  when 
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I  heard  you  drink  the  health  of  the  Gineril. 
Arra !  long  life  to  him  !  give  me  a  glass  to  the 
same  tune  to  raise  the  heart  o"*  me." 

During  the  utterance  of  this,  the  intruder, 
who  was  no  other  than  Felix  of  the  Gorbals, 
danced  into  the  middle  of  the  assemblage,  prac- 
tising a  well-known  Irish  quadrille-step,  called 
heel  and  toe,  twirling  his  shillelah,  and  showing 
every  sign  of  self-gratulation  at  finding  him- 
self among  friends  again,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  examining,  if  veritable  friends  they 
were.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
corps,  and  mighty  the  fear  of  many,  at  having 
a  witness  of  their  almost  treasonable  toast,  and 
that  witness  too,  a  downright  croppy — his  phy- 
siognomy would  have  hanged  him,  if  brought 
before  any  Orange  captain  in  the  kingdom.  The 
glass  he  demanded,  was  handed  to  him  never- 
theless, and  the  small,  though  spirited  draught 
seemed  to  restore  the  poor  man  to  his  power 
of  observation. 

The  captain  in  the  meantime,  with  one  or 
two  others,  had  gone  to  reprove  the  remissness 
of  their  sentinel.     They  found  lawyer  B , 
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the  said  sentinel,  fast  asleep,  with  the  bones 
of  a  demolished  turkey,  and  the  fragments  of 
a  bottle  near  him,  whilst  his  forsaken  musket 
lay  by  his  side.  They  seized  the  delinquent 
sentinel,  brought  him  in,  shook  him  from  his 
somnolence,  whilst  the  martinets  reminded  both 
him  and  their  commander,  that  death  was  the 
reward  of  the  sentinel  found  asleep  on  his  post. 
This  furnished  an  infinity  of  expostulation, 
mirth,  and  argument,  during  which  the  "  spak- 
ing  man  of  the  Gorbals"  became  alive  to  a  full 
sense  of  his  situation. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  did  you  come 
from  ?""  was  angrily  asked  of  poor  Felix. 

"  And  who  are  yerselves,  bad  luck  to  you  ! 
that  sarve  ould  Nick,  and  drink  long  life  to  the 
saints,  to  decaive  honest  men." 

This  expostulation  with  the  lawyers  militant, 
as  servants  of  old  Nick,  amused  them  not  a 
little ;  but  mirth  could  not  solve  the  dilemma, 
nor  teach  how  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder. 

"  And  so  you  are  a  follower  of  General  W'in- 
(cr,  my  good  fellow  .?" 
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"  May  be  I  am,  and  may  be  I  am  not," 
quoth  Felix,  looking  round  him. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  us,  we  are  only  a  parcel 
of  lawyers,  whom  the  Orangemen  have  thrust 
into  these  blue  and  red  coats,  by  way  of  pur- 
gatory, I  believe,  for  our  sins." 

"  Then,  if  a  Pater  a-piece  'll  take  you  out  o' 
purgatory,  myself  ""ull  say  them,  an'  let  me  go." 

"  First  tell  us  where  you  come  from,  and  on 
what  errand .''  We  must  know,  if  you  be  not  a  spy." 
"  Is  it  Felix  o'  the  Gorbals,  you  'd  be  after 
taking  for  a  spy  .'*" 

"  Speak  at  once,  or  we  '11  send  for  Orange 
Dick  to  deal  with  you." 

"  Then,  if  you  will  have  it,  I'm  just  come 
from  giving  a  message  to  Mistress  Orde,  the 
Gineril's  sister.  An'  it's  poorly  she  is,  the 
cratur,  and  they  threat'nin'  to  hang  her  hus- 
band. Troth,  I'd  be  hanged  in  his  place,  for 
the  love  of  her,  if  that  'ud  do— for  sure,  I'm 
thinkin',  it 's  what  we  're  all  born  to  in  this  part 
o'  the  world." 

"  Lot  him  out,  and   escort  him   beyond  the 
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outposts,"  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  that  senti- 
incnt  shall  save  him." 

"  Long  life  to  your  honour  !  and  you've  done 
the  wisest  thing  after  all  ;  for  I  was  just  think- 
in'  of  making  my  way  out  with  my  shillelah, 
and  it  isn''t  one  skull  that  it 's  continted  with 
cracking,  when  it  sets  about  it." 

"  Lead  him  out  ;  and  hark  ye,  sirrah  !  see 
you  forget  what  has  happened." 

"  By  my  sowl,  an'  that  I  won't.  Ye  toast 
the  Gineril." 

"  Not  a  word  of  that." 

"  And  you  help  Felix  o'  the  Gorbals  to 
escape." 

"  Keep  your  tongue  tighter,  or  we'll  cut  it 
out." 

"  In  troth,  while  it  wags,  it  '11  pray  for  you. 
Give  me  the  parting  glass  at  any  rate,  till  I 
drink  long  life  to  the  lawyers." 

Before  sun-rise  the  loyalist  army,  composed 
of  yeomanry  and  fencibles,  mustered  and 
marched  to  the  rencontre  of  the  rebels.  It 
was  commanded,  as  had  been  observed,  and 
commented  on,    by    two   Roman  Catholic  gen- 
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tlemen,  Lord  Fingall  and  Captain  Preston, 
since  Lord  Tava.  The  rebels  were  led  on  by 
Winter,  who  had  succeeded  in  his  project  of 
reaching  the  County  Meath,  and  of  rallying 
its  insurgents.  Thus,  as  if  in  anticipated  dis- 
proof of  the  party  historians,  who  represent 
the  rebellion  as  a  war  betwixt  hostile  religi- 
ons, the  safety  of  the  Protestant  cause  was 
made  to  depend  ujion  Catholic  firmness  and 
generalship.  Of  both  of  these  qualities,  the 
loyalist  commanders  had  ample  need.  The 
rebel  forces  far  outnumbered  theirs  ;  they  were 
said  to  be  advantageously  posted  upon  Tara 
Hill,  and  so  large  an  army  of  insurgents  had 
not  yet  been  so  near  to  the  metropolis.  If 
victorious,  a  day's  march  would  bring  them 
to  its  barriers,  and  the  regular  forces  were  too 
seriously  engaged  in  the  South  to  admit  of 
their  co-operation  or  aid.  Had  tliose  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen,  who  were  leaders  of  the 
loyalists,  been  time-serving,  or  lukewarm  in  the 
cause ;  had  they  joined  the  Royal  standard 
from  timidity,  or  in  order  to  give  a  pledge  of 
their  faith,  still  to  have  stood  on  their  defence 
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would  have  been  the  utmost  that  Government 
could  have  required  of  them.  But  the  contrary 
of  all  this  was  the  fact ;  their  zeal  outran  all  the 
limits  of  calculation,  or  of  prudence,  even  sup- 
posing them  sincere.  Many  leaders  expostu- 
lated, and  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  bold 
advance  upon  the  rebels;  but  the  Catholic 
chiefs  were  peremptory,  and  zealous  to  quench 
rebellion  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  State's 
and  for  the  insurgents'  sake.  And  this  zeal 
and  audacity  of  theirs  saved  the  kingdom  many 
more  horrors,  than  those  which  it  did  endure, 
and  the  Protestant  cause  itself  a  peril,  for  its 
delivery  from  which  it  has  since  shown  but 
scanty  gratitude. 

Tara  Hill,  a  name  famous  in  Irish  story, 
and  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Irish  magnificence, 
attracted  the  rebels  by  its  name  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  as  well  as  by  the  more  useful 
remnants  of  its  splendour.  There  were  seve- 
ral Danish  forts  on  its  tops,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  irregular  fortification.  A  church  and 
church-yard  too,  had  been  established  in  later 
days  upon  the  venerable  summit,    and   all   sol- 
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diers   know    how  useful   such  edifices   are,   as 
points  of  defence.     There  were  ramparts  more- 
over and  a  fosse ;    and  these  signs   of  mihtary 
art  gave  confidence  even  to   the  undiscipHned 
troops,   that  knew  scarcely  how  to    make    use 
of  them.     Here  then.  Winter's  army  encamped 
after  their  tumultuary  fashion.     He  had,  even 
in   the  North,   enjoyed   very  little  of  the  salu- 
tary authority  of  his  station  ;  but  here  he  pos- 
sessed still  less.    The  bands  raised  in  the  North 
had  dwindled  away  during  his  march,  and  the 
wild   insurgents  of  Meath,  who   outnumbered 
them,  were  determined  to  make  war  after  na- 
ture's fashion,  and  fight  and  repose  in  the  sta- 
tion that  each  preferred.     Winter's  chief  hopes, 
then,  lay  in  the  equal  want  of  discipline  of  the 
forces  now  about  to  resist  him.    Indeed,  he  did 
not  conceive  that  any  thing  like  an  army  could 
be  brought    against    him,    and    he    meditated 
forcing  his  way  through   insignificant  and  de- 
tached bodies  of  yeomanry  to  the  capital,  when 
his  emissary,  Felix,  arrived,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  existence  of  an  army  at  Dunshaugh- 
lin,    which    was  at    no   great    distance.     What 
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Other  private  tidings  were  brought  by  Felix, 
respecting  Orde's  probable  fate,  and  his  sister's 
sorrow,  Winter  firmly  set  aside,  and  refused 
to  contemplate  in  a  moment,  when  attack 
threatened,  and  when  the  crisis  both  of  his  own, 
and  of  his  country's  fate  approached. 

The  sun  had  risen  a  couple  of  hours  ere 
Winter  learned  the  intentions  of  the  loyalists. 
He  instantly  communicated  them  to  his  troops, 
who  received  the  tidings  with  shouts  of  savage 
joy.  This  betokened  alacrity.  But  when  he 
sought  to  act  the  general,  to  marshal  his  men, 
to  detach  numbers  of  them  to  the  plain  and 
to  divers  positions,  each  and  all  objected.  Tara 
was  sacred  ground.  They  could  not  be  defeated 
on  Tara  Hill.  "  Death  there  was  martyrdom. 
How  could  they  abandon  so  enviable  a  post  ?'' 
Not  a  single  man  could  be  got  to  stir  from  its 
circuit.  Winter  raged  and  imprecated :  it  was 
in  vain.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  mingle  in 
the  crowd,  and  die  bravely  in  the  ranks,  since 
command  was  a  thing  impracticable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  :  the  insurgents 
thronged  together  upon  the  hill  of  Tara,  some 
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within  the  forts  and  on  the  summit,  the  greater 
number  without,  and  occupying  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  in  a  mingled  mass,  armed  indeed, 
but  without  discipline  or  order,  when  the  little 
army  of  the  loyalists  made  its  appearance, 
marching  on  towards  Tara.  The  insurgents 
evinced  their  eagerness  by  cries,  but  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  leave  their  sacred  hill,  and 
they  accordingly  allowed  their  enemies  to  ap- 
proach and  manoeuvre  without  molestation,  and 
to  form  in  quiet  every  preparation  for  attack. 

Winter  could  have  wept  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment. This  was  the  bright  morn  that 
he  had  for  years  been  expecting,  that  he  had 
been  years  foreseeing  and  providing  for.  This 
was  the  crisis,  the  hour  in  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland  and  his  own  immortal  fame 
were  both  to  be  decided  and  sealed  together. 
He  had  longed  for  it,  anticipated,  fancied  it, 
and  in  promise  he  himself  had  been  the  efficient 
leader,  the  hero,  whose  dispositions  were  to  se- 
cure the  victory,  and  whose  valour  was  to  crown 
it.  Insubordination  he  might  indeed  have 
reckoned  upon,    but  at    such  a  time  he  iina- 
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gined,  it  must  have  given  way  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  allowing  one  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  all.  He  was  disappointed.  He  could 
scarcely  hope  for  victory,  easy  as  it  seemed 
of  attainment,  and  so  overpowering  as  were  the 
numbers  of  the  insurgents.  But  these  flocked 
more  like  sheep,  than  soldiers.  The  possession 
of  the  hill  was  unfortunate  to  them,  since  on 
level  ground  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  form  ranks  and  fronts,  and  to  have  observed 
some  discipline.  But  from  the  steep  declivity 
on  which  they  stood,  each  could  present  his 
musquet  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  before 
him,  and  even  he  who  could  stretch  forth 
nought  but  a  pike  from  the  rear  of  this  thick 
phalanx,  deemed  himself  in  a  fit  and  fair  posi- 
tion for  I'esisting  or  slaying  his  enemy. 

The  battle  of  Tara  is  briefly  told.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  single  onset,  at  most  of  a  few  charges 
made  by  the  yeomanry  horse  and  foot,  under 
Lord  Fingal  and  Captain  Preston,  upon  the 
tumultuous  body  that  occupied  the  hill.  The 
rebel  fire  killed  a  few  rebels,  but  scarcely  a 
single    man    of  the  loyalists ;   and    when   these 
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rushed  to  the  charge,  the  rebels  shrunk  on  all 
sides  from  the  cavalry,  wherever  they  pene- 
trated. Like  all  mobs  in  action,  they  ran  away, 
lest  their  toes  should  be  crushed  by  the  horses' 
hoofs.  In  half  an  hour  the  sides  of  the  hill 
were  completely  free  of  the  armed  rabble,  that 
had  so  lately  covered  it  like  a  crop  of  corn  ; 
and  the  few  defenders  of  the  ruined  Danish 
forts  were  soon  after  driven  from  the  entrench- 
ments by  the  victorious  yeomen,  and  slaugh- 
tered, bravely  defending  their  rude  ramparts 
to  the  last.  Here  perished  the  rest  of  the  un- 
fortunate Gorbals ;  and  here  perished  the 
hopes  of  Winter,  and  of  the  United  Irish,  for 
what  they  called  the  independence  and  liberty 
of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Orde,  seasonably  rescued  from  the  fangs  of 
Captain  Kinsela,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
veyed to  Newry,  and  thence,  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh still  remaining  in  an  unsettled  state,  to 
the  metropolis.  He  was  there  to  abide  the 
regular  judgment  and  award  of  law,  which, 
though  it  promised  as  little  chance  of  acquittal 
as  the  tribunal  of  Orange  Dick  himself,  still 
afforded  those  delays,  which  friendly  influence 
might  take  advantage  of  in  his  behalf,  or  which 
he  himself  might  similarly  employ  in  effecting 
a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  Government. 

All  the  interest  that  the  sympathising  Lady 
Hesther  possessed  was  strenuously  exerted  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  Orde  himself,  though  not 
prepared  to  stoop  to  dishonour,  was  yet  by  no 
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means  of  that  Stoick  cast  of  either  principle  or 
temper,  which  would  lead  him  to  sacrifice  life 
and  family  to   a   name.     The    ruHng   powers, 
however,   were   determined    to  be  rigid  in  his 
case.     In  important  disclosures  to  the  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  views  and  organization  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  Orde  had  been  anticipated 
by  more  distinguished  members  ;  and  now  that 
rebellion    was  almost  quenched,  information  of 
any  kind  was  of  less   value.     It  was  desirable 
too  to  make  an  example  of  a  dissenting  leader 
of  insurrection ;  and   though  Orde's  humanity, 
and  exertions  at  Ryvescastle  told  in  his  favour, 
yet  as  Snelling  had  been  pardoned,  and  Winter 
was  not  in  their  power,  all  the  leaders  of  insur- 
rection in  the  north  could  not   be   allowed    to 
escape.     One  at  least  should  suffer  for  justice 
sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  wholesome  terror  and 
example.     Hence  the   petition  and    proffers  of 
Orde  and  his  friends  were  not  listened  to  at  the 
Castle. 

It  was  in  this  hour  of  horror  and  suspense 
that  the  spirit  of  Louisa  Orde  displayed  all  its 
worth,  acutely  feeling  every  pang,  yet  bearing 
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up  resolutely  against  all.  Orde  himself,  indeed, 
was  incapable  of  the  exertion  requisite.  He  was 
like  a  child,  now  sanguine  and  elate,  now  cast 
down  and  despairing.  Even  when  he  leaned 
upon  hope,  it  was  upon  the  blind  hope  of  the 
fatalist,  not  upon  the  calculations  of  either 
probability  or  prudence.  He  caught  at  every 
straw,  like  a  drowning  man,  and,  as  it  sunk 
with  him,  he  stretched  out  to  grasp  another. 
His  wife,  had  she  not  vowed  her  love,  might 
have  despised  him ;  but  incapable  of  such  a 
feeling  towards  him,  her  deep  affection  and 
sympathy  were  fearfully  increased  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  how  instrumental  she  herself  had 
been  in  working  up  her  husband's  naturally 
peaceful  temper  to  entertain  the  warmth  and 
the  view  of  a  patriot,  and  to  expose  himself 
to  the  troubles  and  the  perils  of  such  a  cha- 
racter. 

Lady  Hesther  Ryves  fully  shared  all  their 
suffering  and  anxiety.  Since  her  restoration  to 
her  friends,  and  return  to  the  capital,  she  did 
not  allow  a  day  to  pass  in  which  her  exertions 
and  supplications  were  not  employed  for  the 
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preservation  of  Orde  ;  and  the  perilous  posi- 
tion of  Winter,  called  forth  in  her  equal  sym- 
pathy. Her  feeble  frame  was  not  equal  to  this 
exertion  and  pain,  joined  with  all  that  she  had 
so  lately  witnessed  and  undergone.  It  was  to 
her  cousin  Ryves,  the  ])resent  Earl  of  Ryves- 
castle,  that  she  of  course  chit-fly  addressed  her- 
self in  behalf  of  Orde.  He  could  give  neither 
aid  nor  hope  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  expostulated 
with  her  upon  the  disproportionate  sympathy 
which  she  evinced  in  the  fate?  of  traitors. 

"  I  owe  to  them  my  life,  would  you  have  me 
be  ungrateful.?"  was  her  reply. 

"  You  may  use  the  utmost  endeavours  for 
their  preservation.  You  have  done  so,  they 
are  in  vain  !  but  why  this  needless,  bootless 
sympathy,  that  injures  your  very  health  .'*" 

"  Winter  was  my  father"'s  friend  :  was  yours, 
Ryves" 

"  And  he  had  ere  this  ceased  to  be  my  uncle's 
friend,  had  the  followers  of  this  his  friend 
spared  his  grey  hairs.  You  should  repudiate 
the  memory  of  tliis  unfortunate  man  from  vour 
heart ;  for  if  he  should  come  into  his  brother- 
VOL.    III.  O 
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in-law's  position,  the  same  fate  awaits  him  more 
inevitably,  if  that  were  possible.*" 

"  You  have  learned  political  duties,  have 
acquired  political  feelings;  I  have  none.  My 
father's  friend  is  imprudent  and  unfortunate. 
Feel  for  him  and  his,  I  must." 

"  Your  father's  friend  and  mine!  You  still 
repeat  the  plea,  and  we  merit  the  disgrace  of 
his  having  been  so,  when  we  took  to  us  and 
cherished  a  plebeian." 

"  For  shame,  good  cousin  !  You  were  then 
the  friend  of  freedom,  and  the  sworn  foe  of  pre- 
judice. When  has  aristocratic  bigotry  returned 
upon  you  r'"* 

"  Since  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  having  cast 
off  the  reverence  for  established  things  and 
established  opinions.  All  the  massacre  and 
misery  that  we  behold  has  been  caused  by  it, 
generally  and  individually.  Half  the  nation 
comes  to  admire  democracy,  and  to  seek  it  in 
rebellion  and  blood.  The  noble's  daughter, 
taught  to  regard  the  plebeian  as  her  equal,  and 
to  honour  him  with  affection,  finds  him  un- 
worthy, and  her  heart  is  wrung." 
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"  Lord  Ryvescastle,"  said  Hesther,  "  though 
you  have  no  right  to  taunt  me,  yet  I  will  con- 
sole your  wounded  pride  of  family,  by  assuring 
you,  that  I  have  no  affection  for  either  high  or 
low-born  ;  the  consequences  of  which  will  ever 
cause  you  an  uneasy  feeling.  I  am  precluded 
from  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  such  sentiments  : 
I  was  not  born  to  them,  and  will  never  make 
myself  ridiculous  by  pretending  to  them." 

"  Nay,  Hesther,  that  was  not  my  meaning. 
I  have  as  little  doubt  of  your  prudence,  as  I 
have  a  right  to  tax  it.  I  spoke  at  random, 
resenting  the  pain  and  trouble  that  this  man 
has  caused  us  all." 

"  Blame  him  not:  and  now,  since  chance  has  kil 
me  to  speak  so  much,  let  me  speak  all,  injus- 
tice to  poor  Winter,  who  soon  n)ay  be  in  peril, 
and,  in  justice  to  myself.  You  dread  that  I 
entertain  an  affection  for  Winter ;  you  fear  the 
possibility  that  he  should  hope,  or,  I  admit,  the 
possibility  of  an  union  betwixt  us." 

"  I  fear  no  such  event;  the  law,  or  previous 
fate,   will  deal  with  him.     I  only  shrink  at  the 
thought,  that  such  was  ever  in  contemplation." 
o  2 
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"  My  father  in  his  fondness  contemplated  it," 
said  Hesther  ;  "  that  be  his  excuse,  if  he  need 
one,  or  mine.  Now  that  his  fate  has  degraded 
him  in  yours  and  other  loyal  e3'es,  the  remem- 
brance works  against  him.  You  had  friendship 
for  him,  yet  you  will  not  stir  a  step  to  save 
him  or  his.  Dear  Robert,  hear  me,  by  my 
father's  memory, — and  he  was  thine  also  almost, 
— save  the  Ordesand  Winter;  forold  friendship's 
sake,  for  my  happiness,  for  our  future  comfort, 
and  1  will  promise,  that  word  more  I  never 
will  exchange  with  him.  Let  him  banish  him- 
self and  live." 

The  Earl  was  some  time  silent,  whilst  he  ob- 
served the  tears  flow  fust  from  the  eyes  of  his 
cousin.  Her  agitation  evinced  that  she  made 
a  sacrifice  in  giving  this  promise,  and  no  trifling 
or  unpainful  sacrifice.  She  had  then  felt  love 
for  him,  had  cherished  hopes,  and  now  suffered 
the  blight  of  disappointed  affection.  Lord 
Ryvescastle  had  scarcely  believed  what  he  now 
perceived  ;  and  he  shrunk  in  still  greater  dread 
from  his  cousin's  union  with  a  traitor,  the  mere 
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allusion  to  whicli  had  previously  hurt  him. 
In  office,  he  had  acquired  a  full  perception  of 
all  the  contamination  of  treason  ;  and  probable 
as  it  appeared,  that  the  law  would  deal  finally 
and  decisively  with  his  ancient  friend,  still  he 
was  anxious  to  grasp  at  his  cousin's  promise, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  future  discjrace.  The 
weakness  of  woman  he  proverbially  knew,  and 
overrated  ;   he  therefore  said  : 

"  Gladly  would  I  hold  you  to  your  promise, 
Hesther  ;  but  how  can  I  fulfil  what  you  de- 
mand ?  Winter  is  still  free — he  cannot  be  vic- 
torious indeed,  but  he  may  escape.  All  I  can 
promise  is,  that  I  will  use  every  exertion,  strain 
every  nerve  to  save  them  :  though  to  save 
both,  were  both  prisoners,'  would,  I  fear,  be 
beyond  even  my  influence." 

"  It  is  enough,  your  utmost  influence  is  all  I 
ask,  since  hitherto,  I  perceive,  you  have  not 
used  it  to  the  utmost." 

"  Be  assured  that  I  will.  There  is  no  use  of 
solemn  compact  betwixt  us.  We  are  Ryveses, 
and  understand  each  other." 
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"  Fully  and  confidently,"  was  Lady  Hes- 
ther's  reply,  and  thereupon  the  relatives  sepa- 
rated. 

If  Lord  Ryvescastle  was  not  mistaken  in  per- 
ceiving the  struggle  with  which  his  poor  cousin 
wrung  from  her  heart  the  unworthy  or  unfor- 
tunate Winter,  he  was  at  least  so  in  supposing 
that  the  determination  was  taken  or  the  sacri- 
fice made  at  that  moment.  During  her  forced 
sojourn  in  the  rebel  camp,  she  had  opportu- 
nities, unenjoyed  before,  of  fathoming  and  esti- 
mating his  character.  He  was  then  absorbed  in 
ambition,  or  affected  to  be  so  ;  he  shunned  to 
console  his  prisoner,  or  to  seek  her  confidence, 
lest,  as  it  appeared,  he  should  commit  himself. 
He  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been,  when  the 
favoured  inmate  of  Ryvescastle  ;  the  gaiety  and 
address,  that  had  then  covered  over  his  selfish 
views,  were  gone  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  exaggerate  and 
swell  feelings  but  naturally  lukewarm,  he  had 
not  latterly  the  leisure  or  the  will  to  call  up. 
The  place  of  eminence,  of  at  once  brilliant  pro- 
mise and  impending  ruin,  showed  him  as  he  was  ; 
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and  Lady  Hesther   saw  how  slightly  Winter's 
aft'ections   were  capable    of  being    engaged    to 
aught,  save  his  ambitious  schemes.    An  union 
with  her  he  had  perhaps  contemplated  in  the 
light  of  one  of  these.     This  suspicion,  oft  re- 
jected before,  and  removed  by   many  a  flatter- 
ing unction,   here  offered  itself   strongly,    and 
its    truth    became    more   and   more    apparent. 
Lady  Hesther  saw  her  error,  her  illusion,  and 
blushed  at  thinking  herself  the  object  of  a  cal- 
culated   passion.      Her    unfortunate  disqualifi- 
cations too  for  exciting  any    feeling    tenderer 
than  friendship  in  the  breast  of  others,  came 
painfully  before  her.     She  straight  awoke  from 
her  idle  dream,  and  resolved  to  forget  it :  but 
remembrance  of  its  sweetness  would  at  times  re- 
turn to  start  the  tear,  that  shame  would  brush 
indignantly  away. 

Whilst  Lady  Hesther  made  this  sacrifice  to 
honest  pride,  and  not,  as  she  might  have  made 
it,  to  prudence,  or  to  such  horror  of  treason  and 
its  abettors,  as  that  which  filled  the  present 
Earl,  it  was  complete  consolation  to  her  to  be 
able  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  Winter,  or 
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of  Orde.  She  had  ensured  the  exertions  of  the 
Earl's  utmost  interest  in  their  behalf,  and  his 
endeavours  could  not  be  altogether  fruitless, 
slight  as  were  the  hopes  that  he  held  out. 

Meantime  Orde's  trial  took  place  :  all  that 
the  most  powerful  eloquence  could  urge,  was 
pleaded  in  his  behalf, — in  vain.  The  proofs  of 
treason  were  too  manifest.  Condemnation 
passed  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Orde  was,  as  he  had 
indeed  from  the  first  esteemed  himself,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Government.  At  this  juncture 
took  place  the  decisive  action  of  Tara,  called  a 
battle  deservedly  from  its  consequences,  though 
scarcely  meriting  it  as  a  combat.  The  hopes 
of  the  rebels  in  that  quarter  were  put  an  end 
to,  and  Government  relieved  of  that  anxiety, 
which  inclined  its  leaders  to  be  rigid.  It  was 
then  that  Lord  Ryvescastle  endeavoured  to  ful- 
fil the  promise  that  he  had  made  to  his  cousin, 
and  strenuously  did  he  exert  himself  to  save 
the  life  of  Orde.  The  utmost,  however,  that 
he  could  wring  from  tlie  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  just  what  he  himself  had  foreseen. 
They  were  determined  that  one  of  the  Northern 
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leaders  should  suffer,  or  Winter  or  Orde.  The 
former  was  the  more  guilty  rebel,  and  had  he 
been  captured,  his  punishment  might  be  suf- 
ficient for  vengeance  and  example  :  but  he  had 
escaped  from  Tara,  and  no  traces  of  him  could 
be  discovered  ;  and  this  impunity  of  his  was  con- 
sidered to  seal  the  doom  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Such  were  the  best  tidings  that  Lord  Ryves- 
castle  could  report  to  his  anxious  cousin. 

We  left  Theobald  Winter  on  the  hill  of 
Tara,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise the  office  of  commander,  and  having 
failed  in  inducing  his  troops  to  make  the  most 
common  arrangements  that  prudence  required. 
Vehemently  did  he  curse  the  infatuated  fools,  in 
the  bitterness  of  anguish  and  disappointment. 
That  he  should  have  built  a  scheme,  or  a  hope, 
upon  such  materials,  convicted  him  at  once  of 
folly.  All  the  crimes,  and  blood,  and  misery, 
caused,  now  rose  to  his  mind,  when  every  good 
end  or  consequence  that  could  be  suppo;^ed  to 
flow  from  them,  or  redeem  them,  vanished. 
Unmingled  remorse  would  have  been  the  feeling 
of  Orde  in  such  a  moment,  and  even  in  his  pri-r 
o  5 
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son  he  was  not  without  it  ;  but  Winter's  con- 
science was  seared  and  hard,  not  from  guilt 
indeed,  but  from  reasoning.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  he  looked  on  all  events,  certainly  upon 
any  mingled  combination  of  them,  as  conse- 
quences, imputable  at  least  not  to  man  ;  and, 
however  he  might  shrink  from  the  doctrine  of 
fatality  as  a  logically  deduced  system,  the  apa- 
thy that  can  be  founded  on  it  alone,  was  his, 
though  the  foundation  was  kept  out  of  view. 
He  resigned  himself  thus  at  once  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  every  hope,  selfish  or  patriotic,  if 
that  could  be  called  resignation,  which  was  a 
bitter,  misanthropic  recklessness.  He  foresaw 
the  immediate  I'oute  of  the  barbarians  congre- 
gated  around  him,  who  scorned  to  listen  to  his 
counsel,  and  it  gave  him  some  pleasure  to  think 
that  he  would  be  avenged  in  their  discomfiture 
and  slaughter.  He  thought  upon  a  more  deadly 
curse  than  he  could  utter,  as  he  looked  back, 
and  thought  of  friends,  brother,  sister,  self,  all 
sacrificed  to  a  bhnd  mob,  that  threw  away  its 
every  advantage.  In  this  unenviable  mood,  with 
folded  arms,  and  a  countenance,  in  which  de- 
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spair  struggled  with  vexation,  Theobald  Win- 
ter watched  the  forming  columns  and  steady 
advance  of  his  foes. 

At  the  same  sight,  the  frieze-coated  insurgents 
round  him,  in  lieu  of  marshalHng,  or  standing 
firm,  compressing  resolution  in  silence,  or  giving 
way  to  ardour  by  a  general  advance,  fell  to 
leaping  and  dancing  each  in  his  place,  uttering 
loud  yells  at  the  same  time,  and  winding  pike 
and  musket  round,  as  if  they  were  shillelahs, 
thus  knociiing  each  other's  heads,  and  pro- 
ducing a  thousand  little  mutual  quarrels  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Winter 
could  have  covered  his  face,  like  an  old  Roman, 
that  he,  like  the  ancient,  might  die  with  dig- 
nity, nor  be  recognised  as  making  one  of  such 
an  untutored  rabble. 

The  loyalists  made  their  onset.  Its  success 
and  consequences  have  been  before  recounted. 
The  rebels  were  routed  and  fled,  whilst  a  few 
still  held  the  ruined  forts  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  offered  a  desperate  resistance.  Amongst 
these  was  Winter ;  and  by  his  side  stood  Felix 
o'  the  Gorbals,  armed  with  a  long  rifle,  whilst 
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his  disappointed  general  grasped  but  a  sword. 
Some  of  the  yeomanry  attacks  had  been  repelled 
from  the  forts,  but  its  defenders  diminished 
•gradually.  A  great  and  loud  attack  being 
made  on  the  side  farthest  from  Winter,  those 
around  him  rushed  thither  to  bring  aid,  not 
heeding  a  column  of  loyalists  that  advanced, 
towards  where  Winter  stood,  with  unflinching- 
courage  indeed,  but  not  with  the  briskest  pace. 
The  acclivity  was  rude,  and  the  attacking  corps 
\va5  not  composed  of  light  troops,  many  being 
passing  corpulent,  and  forced  to  take  to  all 
fours  in  order  to  make  progress  in  ascent. 

"  My  blessins'  on  you,  but  you're  a  pretty 
mark  !"  ejaculated  Felix,  presenting  his  rifle  at 
a  fat  son  of  Mars,  who,  weapon  in  hand,  was 
still  obliged  to  pause  an  instant  for  breath,  din-- 
ing  which  he  dashed  the  dew-drops  from  a  pair 
cjf  ponderous  brows. 

"  Hold,  Felix  !"  cried  Winter  ;  "  that  fat 
fellow 's  an  old  comrade  of  mine  ;  shoot  his  tall, 
thin  neighbour."  Felix  changed  his  aim,  but 
was  again  checked,  "  Spare  him  too,  'tis  jMa- 
haffy,  of  steeple  memory."" 
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"  An'  if  I  shoot  none  of  ""em,  will  they  pike 
and  liang  none  of  us  ?"  was  tlie  expostulation 
of  Felix.  "  An'  maybe  they  wouldn't,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  for  them  's  the  very  chiels  that  I 
had  the  luck  to  get  among  last  night.  It 's 
drinkin'  the  very  health  o'  you,  they  war,  Gi- 
neril  honey :  it  'ud  be  wicked  to  shoot  the 
likes  of  'em." 

"  The  lawyers'  corps,  my  old  chums  and 
brothers  !"  ejaculated  Winter ;  "  save  yourself, 
Felix,  I  will  fight  no  longer." 

"  Sorrow  a  bit  of  Felix,  but  '11  stay  wid  you 
to  the  last.  If  you  won't  fight,  no  more  will  I," 
and  he  flung  down  the  rifle. 

This  cessation  of  resistance  was  perceived  by 
the  advancing  corps,  and  they  came  up  with 
undiminished  alacrity.  Winter  again,  and 
warmly,  urged  Felix  to  leave  him.  He  did  not 
abandon  his  sword,  but  had  taken  it  by  the 
point,  as  if  preparing  for  the  formal  act  of  sur- 
render. Felix  reasoned,  that  Winter  was  re- 
joiced at  being  taken  by  old  friends,  who  might 
perhaps  save  hin>,  rather  than  by  strangers  and 
inveterate  Orangemen  ;   but  on  the  contrary,  it 
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seemed  to  him  the  bitterest  aggravation  of  his 
fate,  that  those  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  his  early  years,  and  the  objects  of  his  friend- 
ly rivalry,  should  be  not  only  the  witnesses  of 
his  capture,  but  the  captors  themselves.  This 
was  to  him  an  enhancement  of  misfortune,  a 
refinement  of  disgrace,  sorely  wounding  his 
pride,  when  an  idea  occurred  of  turning  their 
presence  to  the  very  advantage  of  that  pride. 

As  the  first  rank  drew  near,  it  recognised 
Winter,  and  called  to  him  to  surrender.  He 
replied  to  the  summons  in  the  heroic  words  of 
Leonidas,  "  Come  and  take  them  !"  but  at  the 
same  time  in  a  jocular  tone  ;  and  then,  putting 
the  sword''s  hilt  to  the  ground,  just  as  they  sur- 
mounted the  rude  rampart,  Winter  flung  him- 
self upon  the  point. 

He  was  instantly  surrounded,  and  raised  by 
his  old  companions,  who  were  shocked  at  wit- 
nessing the  classic  act  of  suicide.  But  the 
horror,  as  well  as  the  sublimity  of  the  deed 
evaporated,  when  it  was  found  that  the  weapon 
had  not  made  any  mortal  wound,  nor  penetrated 
so  as    to  make  even   a  serious  one.     However 
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Roman  poor  Winter's  resolve  and  emulation 
had  been,  his  weapon  was  not  of  Roman  form. 
It  was  not  the  massy,  sliort  sword,  on  which 
the  ancient  hero  sought  death  and  fame,  but 
merely  a  modern  rapier,  polished  indeed,  and 
fine-tempered,  and  elastic  as  the  times,  but  in- 
capable of  doing  the  classic  service  of  self-im- 
molation. 

Thus  doubly  captive  to  life  and  to  the  ene- 
my, and  feeling  a  strong  sense  of  shame  as  well 
as  of  disappointment,  AVinter  remained  in  the 
thrall  of  his  ancient  comrades.  These  were 
sadly  perplexed,  and  knew  not  well  what  to  do. 
To  let  him  escape  was  dangerous,  and  might 
implicate  them  seriously,  and  to  do  so  now 
was  impossible,  for  the  victorious  and  strag- 
gling yeomanry  were  in  every  direction,  pur- 
suing or  returning  from  pursuit.  To  deliver 
their  captive  up  to  justice  was  an  act  of  duty  ; 
but  most  of  them  shrunk  from  it,  loyal  as 
many  might  be.  'I'hc  circumstance  caused 
much  debate  and  doubt.  But  humanity  at 
length  decided,  and  it  was  resolved  to  keep  the 
captive  secret ;  to  clothe  Winter  in  the  uniform 
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of  the  corps,  guard  him  at  the  same  time 
strictly,  and,  after  conveying  him  to  the  me- 
tropoHs,  procure  him  tlie  means  of  escape 
from  the  kingdom. 

Winter  himself  was  scarcely  consulted  on 
this  occasion.  His  feehngs  were  too  much  ex- 
cited to  feel  aught  but  regret  at  having  failed 
in  putting  an  end  to  his  life  and  his  disappoint- 
ments together.  He  was  for  the  time  a  perfect 
maniac,  disgusted  with  the  past,  and  reckless 
of  the  future,  with  little  reason,  and,  more  me- 
lancholy still,  without  a  solitary  ray  of  religion, 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  his  gloom.  The  only 
consolation,  if  such  can  be  called  so,  was  that 
the  agitation  of  his  mind,  the  greatness  of  his 
disappointment,  and  certainty  of  his  fate,  had 
the  effect  of  a  stun,  and  left  him  fortunately  not 
all  alive  to  suffering  and  to  an  active  sense  of 
his  condition. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

That  portion  of  the  victorious  anny,  which, 
like  the  corps  of  lawyers,  belonged  to  the  me- 
tropolis, spent  some  clays  in  its  return.  It 
was  a  march  of  triumph,  full  of  gratulation 
and  gaiety ;  by  this  time,  the  militant  advo- 
cates had  had  sufficient  of  war's  alarms,  and  for 
divers  pressing  reasons,  were  glad  at  the  pros- 
pect of  all  dissensions  ceasing,  save  those  legal 
ones  that  brought  them  occupation  and  gain. 
The  quips  and  cranks,  the  good  sayings  and 
good  doings  that  took  place  in  this  short  march 
of  triumph  were  long  to  tell,  nor  would  they 
harmonize  with  my  present  mood.  Jovial  as 
they  were,  tluy  ^'i'^^  "''t  exclude  commiseration 
for  tiieir  suffering  countrymen;  and  convivi- 
ality itself,  far  from  impeding,  was  always  made 
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to  contribute    to  the    cause  of  humanity  and 
benevolence. 

Winter  gradually  awoke  from  his  torpor ; 
the  last  few  eventful  months  of  his  life,  with 
all  its  anxieties,  its  hopes,  and  struggles,  ap- 
peared a  dream.  But  it  was  a  dream,  that  in 
its  short  duration  had  absorbed,  as  it  were,  and 
concentrated  the  feelings  and  objects  of  a  life. 
Beyond  it,  all  seemed  drear  and  foreign  to  him 
— nothing  left  in  it  worth  existing  for  :  nothing, 
at  least,  so  far  as  concerned  himself.  There 
were  others,  however,  to  whom  he  owed  a  debt 
— the  debt  of  his  utmost  exertions  for  their 
happiness,  which  very  happiness  he  had  per- 
haps sacrificed  to  his  schemes  of  ambition  and 
patriotism.  This  thought  of  duty  roused  Win- 
ter. He  was  not  all  selfish,  or  he  scorned  to 
be  so,  Avhen  no  prouder  or  nobler  interest  was 
blended  with  it. 

"  True,"  soliloquized  he,  in  answer  to  his 
own  suggestions ;  "  there  is  my  sister — she 
lives  at  least,  and  needs  a  comforter ;  and  if 
my  life  or  death  could  alleviate  her  sorrows, 
should  I  not  be  prompt  to  endure  either.'''' 
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The  stoical  reflection  pleased  him,  in  all  its 
exaggeration :  he  found  an  object  to  live  for, 
an  object  which,  if  looking  only  to  his  own 
individual  happiness,  he  would  not  in  that  mo- 
ment have  allowed.  His  friendly  captors  pro- 
mised to  provide  for  his  escape.  There  was 
the  New  World  open,  a  retreat  for  him  and 
for  Louisa  from  the  odium,  and  the  turmoil, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  Old  hemisphere. 
When  the  mind  has  dwelt  for  an  unusual  space 
on  all  the  turns  of  sorrow,  and  run  unceasingly 
through  all  their  sad  variety,  there  needs  but 
the  slightest  touch  of  a  string  of  cheerfulness, 
to  fill  it  with  the  soothing  melody  of  hope.  So 
Winter  experienced.  Three  days  after  he  had 
seen  the  hopes  of  a  life  blasted,  and  after  he 
had  attempted  himself  to  perish  with  them,  he 
began  to  fancy  bowers  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
where  in  solitude  himself,  and  Louisa  mifjht 
taste  the  pleasures  of  each  otlier's  society,  and 
the  fellowship  of  mutual  sorrow. 

This  picture,  however,  he  jiermitted  himself 
to  contemplate  but  as  the  consequence  of  a 
stern  duty.     It  came  nevertheless  to  shine  more 
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brightly  each  time  it  was  imagined;  whilst  its 
sanction  faded  indistinctly  away.  He  took 
Orde's  fate  to  be  accomplished ;  he  thought 
him  to  be  no  more.  So  the  corps  informed 
him ;  and  having  learned  from  his  own  emis- 
sary his  brother-in-law's  previous  condemna- 
tion, he  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  law's 
having  taken  its  course.  What  then  were  his 
feelings  as  he  entered  Dublin,  concealed  in  his 
loyal  uniform,  and  placed  to  avoid  detection 
in  the  inmost  rank  of  the  corps !  It  marched 
along  the  quays  of  the  river  by  the  fatal  bridges, 
to  every  lamp-post  of  which  hung  either  the 
bjdy  of  s  )me  unfortunate  rebel,  or  the  recent 
marks  of  a  similar  execution.  These  places 
were  chosen  for  the  purpose,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  making  the  river  subservient  to  carry- 
ing away  the  number  of  dead ;  a  mode  which 
gave  rise  to  many  awful  sights,  and  fearful 
superstitions.  Bloody  Bridge  received  its  too 
veracious  name  from  the  occasion. 

Winter's  neighbour  pointed  out  to  him  the 
spot  where,  not  long  previous,  Bcresford  was 
compelled  to  guard  the  execution  of  his  friend, 
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Mac  Nevin  ;  one  of  the  revolting  duties  or 
coincidences  that  civil  wars  produce.  Winter 
raised  his  eyes  with  a  shudder  ;  he  feared  that 
his  glance  might  light  on  the  form  of  Orde  in 
the  attitude  of  ignominy  and  death.  A  similar 
fate,  as  possibly  reserved  for  himself,  could  not 
but  also  occur  to  him,  and  he  smiled  ;  inter- 
nally observing,  that  he  would  preserve  himself 
from  the  ignominy  at  least. 

The  quarters  of  the  corp*?,  or  at  least  their 
stables,  were  at  Leinster  House;  and  thither 
was  Winter  conveyed.  Though  several  hun- 
dreds must  have  known  of  his  disguise  and 
concealment,  none  betrayed  it.  His  preservers 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  tlie  means  of  con- 
veying him  to  America;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
he  lay  hidden  in  the  hay-lofts  of  the  ducal 
mansion,  which  have  been  since,  if  I  mistake 
not,  converted  into  painting  and  sculpture- 
rooms  for  the  young  Hibernian  votaries  of  the 
arts. 

Winter's  chief  desire  was  to  see  his  sister, 
and  he  made  incessant  entreaties  of  his  pre- 
servers to  conduct  her   to  him.     But  as  they 
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brightly  each  time  it  was  imagined ;  whilst  its 
sanction  faded  indistinctly  away.  He  took 
Orde's  fate  to  be  accomplished ;  he  thought 
him  to  be  no  more.  So  the  corps  informed 
him ;  and  having  learned  from  his  own  emis- 
sary Jiis  brother-in-law's  previous  condemna- 
tion, he  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  law's 
having  taken  its  course.  What  then  were  his 
feelings  as  he  entered  Dublin,  concealed  in  his 
loyal  uniform,  and  placed  to  avoid  detection 
in  the  inmost  rank  of  the  corps !  It  marched 
along  the  quays  of  the  river  by  the  fatal  bridges, 
to  every  lamp-post  of  which  hung  either  the 
bjdy  of  s  )me  unfortunate  rebel,  or  the  recent 
marks  of  a  similar  execution.  These  places 
were  chosen  for  the  purpose,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  making  the  river  subservient  to  carry- 
ing away  the  number  of  dead ;  a  mode  which 
gave  rise  to  many  awful  sights,  and  fearful 
superstitions.  Bloody  Bridge  received  its  too 
veracious  name  from  the  occasion. 

Winter's  neighbour  pointed  out  to  him  the 
spot  where,  not  long  previous,  Beresford  was 
compelled  to  guard  the  execution  of  his  friend. 
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Mac  Ncvin ;  one  of  the  revolting  duties  or 
coincidences  that  civil  wars  produce.  Winter 
raised  his  eyes  with  a  shudder ;  he  feared  that 
his  glance  might  light  on  the  form  of  Orde  in 
the  attitude  of  ignonniny  and  death.  A  similar 
fate,  as  j)ossibly  reserved  for  himself,  could  not 
hut  also  occur  to  him,  and  he  smiled  ;  inter- 
nally observing,  that  he  would  preserve  himself 
from  the  ignominy  at  least. 

The  quarters  of  the  corps,  or  at  least  their 
stables,  were  at  Leinster  House;  and  thither 
was  Winter  conveyed.  Though  several  hun- 
dreds must  have  known  of  his  disguise  and 
concealment,  none  betrayed  it.  His  preservers 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  the  means  of  con- 
veying him  to  America;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
he  lay  hidden  in  the  hay-lofts  of  the  ducal 
mansion,  which  have  been  since,  if  I  mistake 
not,  converted  into  ])ainting  and  sculpture- 
rooms  for  the  young  Hibernian  votaries  of  the 
arts. 

Winter's  chief  desire  was  to  see  his  sister, 
and  he  made  incessant  entreaties  of  his  pre- 
servers to  conduct  her   to  him.     But  as  they 
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who  dealt  thy  death-blow,  and  for  what  end, 
alas !  But  where  is  Louisa,  that  I  may  fly  to 
comfort  her  ?" 

"  To  distract  her  rather  with  double  suffering : 
would  your  participating  in  Orde's  fate  lessen 
her  rffliction  ?  "" 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  see  her.  My  preservers 
promised  me  full  escape,  and  I  have  consented 
to  it — have  consented  to  exile  myself  to  the  new 
world  ;  not  for  t!ie  sake  of  a  life,  in  which  no- 
thing is  left  but  to  brood  over  disappointed 
hopes,  but  for  my  sister's  sake.  I  would  be  the 
consoler  of  Louisa.  I  would  at  least  have  one 
drop  of  good,  amidst  the  ocean  of  ill,  that  I 
have  caused." 

Lady  Hesther  could  not  answer,  her  feelings 
were  too  strong,  and  fast-flowing  tears  marked 
her  sorrow  and  compassion. 

"  And  'tis  not  only  to  kindred  that  I  have 
been  fatal  ;  my  friendship,  my  love,  has  proved 
an  equal  blight."" 

"  Think  not  of  me,  Winter.  My  sorrow  has 
been  but  sympathy  for  the  most  part  ;  and  if 
it  has  been  a  bitter,  it  may  be  an  useful  lesson. 
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We  both  of  us  built  hopes  on  frail  foundations. 
What  is  the  crumbling  of  mine,  or  the  petty 
disappointments  consequent,  compared  with 
yours  .''" 

"  More,  an  hundred  fold  ;  and  if  life  could 
still  afford  me  such  a  sentiment  of  happiness, 
it  would  be  in  making  amends  to  you,  as  well 
as  to  Louisa." 

"  We  are  about  to  part  here.  Winter,  and  for 
ever;  tidings  of  your  welfare  may  reach  us, 
and  shall  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  delight." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Winter,  drawing  back,  and 
checking  his  incipient  ardour :  "  your  resolve 
has  anticipated  mine,  and  has  driven  the  unwor" 
thy  Winter  from  your  heart." 

"  This  is  no  time  to  speak  of  hearts.  I  won- 
der how  so  selfish  a  thought  or  word  could 
come  from  you  at  such  a  moment.  Winter, 
Winter,  your  feelings  have  been  ever  unseasona- 
ble." 

"  Wanting  ardour  in   the  hour  of  happiness, 

and  finding  it  in  that  of  sorrow.  Your  silence 
owns  that  I  have  rightly  interpreted  your 
thought." 

VOL.    III.  P 
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*'  All  this  is  past,  irrevocably  past ;  why  re- 
call it  ?  Do  you  banish  the  recollection  as  I 
have  done,  and  moreover,  promised  to  do." 

"  Ha  !  is  it  even  so  ?  My  friendship  is  con- 
tamination :  how  needless  to  abjure  it  with  oaths, 
when  the  object  is  worthless." 

"  Winter,  again  let  me  say,  how  selfish  are 
these  expostulations,  these  regrets,  at  such  a 
timelr  You  can  see  Louisa  to-morrow,  if  it  be 
safe  for  you  to  tarry  so  long." 

**  And  why  not  now,  to-night .''" 

"  She  is  at  or  near  the  prison,  where  you 
cannot  venture.  And  to-night,  what  consola- 
tion could  she  listen  to,  or  what  plans  of  future 
life?  Oh!  these  are  fearful  times  and  harrow- 
ins;  thoiin^hts." 

"  Surely  I  must  want  feeling,"  thought  Win- 
ter ;  "  and  yet  'tis  inexplicable." 

Ere  he  could  speak,  a  noise  from  below  told 
that  some  one,  the  master  of  the  mansion  proba- 
bly, had  entered  ;  and  his  steps  were  subse- 
quently heard  ascending  the  stair. 

"  Winter,"  exclaimed  Lady  Hesthcr,  "  the 
Earl  must  not  find  you  here;  it  would  be  fatal 
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to  you,  and  to  me  unpleasant.  You  must  retire, 
but  not  in  that  direction." 

The  outlaw,  for  so  Winter  might  be  called, 
had  scarcely  made  his  retreat  into  an  adjoining 
room,  when  the  Earl  of  Ryvescastle  entered. 
He  was  met  by  his  cousin  anxiously,  who  ques- 
tioned him  with  a  breathless  "  Well  ?'^ 

"  It  is  in  vain,  my  dear  Hesther  ;  I  have 
made  the  last  effort,  done  every  thing,  more 
than  I  thought  I  was  capable  of ;  went  almost 
on  my  knees  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Nothing 
could  move  him.  Orde's  fate  is  irrevocably 
fixed.  If  Winter  had  been  taken,  they  repeat 
they  would  have  spared  tlie  less  guilty  Orde  ; 
but  as  it  is,  his  execution  is  ordered  peremptorily 
for  twelve  to-morrow." 

"  Poor  Louisa  !"  was  all  tiiat  Lady  Hesther 
could  utter, 

"  I  pity  her  from  my  soul,"  was  the  EarPs 
rejoinder.  "  Winter  has  saved  himself,  and  sa- 
crificed a  brother  and  a  sister." 

A  groan  was  here  uttered  in  the  adjoining 
room,  but  a  half  exclamation,  half  sob  from  Lady 
Hesther,  at  the  same  time,  prevented  it  from 
I'  2 
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being  heard  by  the  Earl,  or  at  least  from  exci- 
ting his  attention  or  suspicions.  He  immedi- 
ately^ retired  after  having  communicated  his  me- 
lancholy tidings.  Winter  came  forth  agitated 
to  the  extreme. 

"  I  had  thought,"  said  he,  "  thatOrde's  doom 
was  lono^  since  sealed  ;  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  the  bitterest  pang  for  Louisa  was  over. 
Selfish  I  were  else,  as  you  rey)roached  me.  And 
now,  farewell !  I  must  to  my  lurking-place.  I 
have  overheard,  have  seen  what  exertions  you 
have  made,  and  how  your  heart  is  wrung  for 
all  our  sufferings.  I  was  not  worthy  of  your 
love — pardon  me  if  I  use  the  word  for  the  last 
time — but  I  will  prove  myself  so." 

"  What  mean  you,  Winter  ?"  cried  Lady 
Hesther ;  but  he  was  gone.  No  step  was  heard 
to  mark  his  departure,  and  the  awful  silence 
that  ensued,  seemed  to  her  like  that  of  the 
tomb  descending  upon  all  whom  she  held  dear. 

Meantime  the  fugitive  was  enabled  to  learn 
from  the  porter,  whom  he  had  trusted,  the  spot 
where  he  might  find  his  sister.  This  intelli- 
gence procured,  he   obtained   the  materials   of 
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writing,  and  penned  a  letter,  traced  in  the 
firm  hand  of  resolve.  With  this  he  set  forth, 
and  rapidly  traversed  the  metropolis.  He 
found  the  house  in  which  his  sister  dwelt. 
Careless  of  risk,  he  demanded  to  see  her,  was 
admitted,  and  flung  off  his  disguise  before  her. 
Almost  frantic  with  grief,  Louisa  still  repressed 
the  shriek  that  was  ready  to  burst  from  her 
on  beholding  her  brother.  They  fell  into  each 
other's  arms  in  a  brief  and  agonized  embrace. 
Words  could  scarcely  come  from  either ;  at 
length,  Theobald  drew  forth  the  letter  he  had 
prepared,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"  Fly  with  that,  Louisa,"  said  he ;  '*  a  pow- 
erful friend  has  given  me  this  written  inter- 
cession for  Orde.  Your  distracted  zeal  will 
win  admittance  to  the  Governor's  presence, 
and  your  entreaties  may  aid  and  render  ef- 
fectual its  prayer."" 

From  the  depth  of  despair  poor  Mrs.  Orde 
rose  eagerly  to  grasp  at  hope.  She  flung  some 
coveriuii  round  her,  and  was  about  to  set  forth 
eagerly,  when  a  thought  checked  her. 
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His  next  attempt  was  at  the  Castle.  He 
feared  not  to  present  himself  at  its  gates,  but 
admittance  was  denied  to  his  entreaties ;  even 
a  letter,  a  petition ;  —  no,  though  life  and 
death  depended  on  it, — they  refused  to  present 
to  his  Excellency  till  the  morrow.  They  had 
orders  to  that  effect.  Winter  left  a  letter, 
however,  which  would  reach  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  morrow,  stating  that  he  would 
surrender  during  the  night,  on  the  promise  of 
pardon  to  Orde,  which  his  Excellency  and 
the  Government  had  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Ryvescastle. 

How  to  keep  this  promise,  was  his  next 
consideration.  Whom  should  he  surrender  to  ? 
Lord  Ryvescastle,  like  his  sister,  might  shrink 
from  substituting  one  life  for  another,  and 
Winter  himself  felt  averse  to  surrender  to  his 
ancient  friend.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be 
lost.  Orde's  execution  was  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow,  perhaps  early.  He  had  failed  in 
gaining  admittance  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
and  no  magistrate  was  accessible  at  that  hour, 
or  was  so  alive  to  public  business,  as  to  rouse 
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himself  at  its  call,  except  the  salaried,  and  ac- 
tive chiefs  of  the  police.  To  one  of  those  he 
therefore  determined  to  surrender,  taking  the 
additional  precaution,  at  the  same  time,  of  no- 
tifying, by  a  scribbled  line,  to  the  Earl  of 
Ryvescastle,  that  he  was  about  to  yield  him- 
self to  Major ,  and  claiming  the  benefit 

of  his  Lordship's  exertions  in  favour  of  his 
condemned  brother. 

Previous  to  fulfilling  this  resolve,  Winter 
thought  to  make  conditions  even  with  the 
arch-myrmidon.  He  therefore  sought  a  college 
friend,  disclosed  himself,  and  intreated  him  to 

proceed  to  Major ,  and  make   an    offer 

of  his  (Winter''s)  surrender,  on  condition  that 
the  magistrate  would  promise  to  take  all  mea- 
sures in  his  power  for  the  reprieve  of  Ordc. 

The  acquaintance  of  ^Vinter,  however, 
shrunk  from  acting  envoy  for  such  a  purpose. 
He  absolutely  refused,  and  even  endeavoured 
to  retain  and  o'er  persuade  Theobald  to  aban- 
don his  resolve.  The  latter's  frenzy  and  de- 
termination could  abide  neither  violence  nor 
persuasion.  He  once  more  issued  forth.  Again 
I'  5 
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he  traversed  the  metropohs,  and  himself  sought 
admission  to  Major ,  at  the  quarters  oc- 
cupied by  that  magistrate  militant  in  the  great 
barracks,  which  give  name  to  the  street  they 
occupy. 

Entrance  to  the  abode  of  this  Orange  chief, 
the  fit  brother  of  Mr.  Kinsela,  was,  like  the 
descent  to  Avernus,  easy ; — sed  revocare graduni^ 
to  retire  from  it  again  was  the  difficulty.  A 
strange   figure  peremptorily  demanding  to   see 

Major  immediately,   was  looked  on  as 

nothing  extraordinary,  and  the  stranger  was 
soon  ushered  into  the  redoubtable  presence  of 
the  Dublin  magistrate. 

"  I  come  from  the  rebel  leader,  Theobald 
Winter." 

"  Ha!  what  of  him  .?"  asked  the  Major,  shak- 
ing off  every  particle  of  slumber  and  apathy. 
"  Is  he  at  straits  like  the  hunted  fox,  and 
likely  to  starve  in  his  earth  .?■" 

"  He  proposes  to  surrender." 

"We  are  obliged  to  him.  Tliough,  I  think, 
that  ere  twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  we  had 
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saved  him  the  trouble  of  doing  so  volunta- 
rily." 

"  You  have  so  much  to  say,  Mr.  Magistrate, 
that  I  had  better  speak  no  more,  but  return  to 
bear  him  your  words." 

"  You  shall  not  get  out  of  this  so  fast,  I  pro- 
mise you.*' 

"  Retain  me  but  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
Theobald  Winter  is  for  ever  beyond  your 
power.' 

"  And  who  arc  you,  Sir?"  asked  the  Major. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  fool  enough  to  be  he,"  re- 
plied Winter  boldly  ;  "  though  in  that  case,  I 
can't  see  what  could  bring  me  here." 

The  rising    suspicions  of  Major ,  were 

set  at  rest  almost  by  this  cool  and  plausible 
reply. 

"  Well,  Sir  !''  said  he,  "  you  come  to  make 
conditions  for  him  :  What  may  they  be  ?" 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  promised  to 
spare  Orde,  if  Winter  were  forthcoming.  The 
latter  proposes  to  surrender,  if  this  be  ensured 
to  him." 
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"  Pretty  bargaining  on  the  part  of  his  Excel- 
lency !  But  we,  underlings,  must  submit. 
Why,  then,  does  not  Mr.  Winter  trust  his 
Excellency ""s  promise,  and  surrender  forthwith  ? 
What  can  I  do!" 

"  You  can  render  it  void  or  valid,  by  keep- 
ing his  surrender  a  secret,  or  by  not  commu- 
nicating it  at  the  Castle,  in  time  to  arrest  the 
execution  of  to-morrow.  You  may  even  deny 
the  fact  of  the  surrender,  if  questioned." 

"  Me,  Sir!  I  have  a  whole  mind  to  stick 
your  head  upon  the  spikes  of  yon  gate  in 
answer  to  the  insult."  Here  a  pause  ensued, 
which  allowed  the  magistrate  time  to  reflect, 
and  he  then  continued : — 

"  You  may  tell  General  Winter,  that  we 
know  he  is  in  the  Metropohs,  without  his  con- 
fession, and  that  escape  he  cannot.  Terms,  I 
can  grant  none,  not  even  the  little  he  demands. 
The  traitor  Orde,  will  be  saved  by  his  sur- 
render, and  then  he  himself,  having  come  in 
unarmed,  will  be  taken  from  our  hands,  and 
may  in   time  be  saved  by  the  hocus  pocus  of 
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law,  or  the  absurd  lenience  of  our  Chief  Go- 
vernor. Thus  two  notorious  rebels  may  escape 
to  be  an  encouragement  for  future  rebellions. 
I  will  have  neither  word  nor  hand  in  it." 

"  What  would  you  seek  of  man  more  than 
his  life  'r 

"  Let  him  be  taken  armed." 

"  Allow  me  to  depart  to  communicate  with 
him." 

"  Not  so  fast.     I  hold  him  or  you." 

"  Call  in  your  brethren  then,  and  myrmi- 
dons: repeat  your  promise,  give  orders  that  the 
Castle  may  be  informed  of  the  event,  and  I 
will  point  out  where  the  rebel  is  to  be  found." 

The  Major  hastened  to  execute  this  pact. 
The  guard  was  summoned,  and  every  servant 
of  his  police  majesty,  that  could  be  found. 
To  these  the  Major  explained  his  promise, 
and  even  named  one  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  Castle  with  the  tidings,  that  Theobald 
Winter  had  proposed  to  surrender.  Winter 
himself  could  not  but  smile  on  beholding  the 
sinister   countenances  of   the   police-gang,    and 
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on  recollecting  liovv  much  more  frequently  and 
fatally  perjury  was  M'ont  to  serve  them  as  an 
arm,  than  either  sword  or  staff.  But  now 
there  was  no  room  left  for  cavilling.  He  had 
done  his  utmost  for  his  brother's  preservation, 
and  was  ready  to  seal  his  exertions  with  his 
life. 

"  These  men  attend  your  orders,  Sir,"  said 
the  Major  to  his  informant ;  "  they  wait  to 
proceed  upon  their  errand." 

"  Their  journeying  shall  not  weary  them : 
I,  who  speak  to  you,  am  Theobald  Winter."' 

The  very  police  drew  back  in  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  firmness  and  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice. 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  said  the  Major. 

"  You  will  remember  your  pact .''" 

"  Have  you  remembered  your  part  of  it .''""' 

"  Ay,  surely  ;  will  not  these  afford  matter 
for  oaths  to  these  gentlemen  .?"  he  drew  forth, 
as  he  spoke,  a  pair  of  ponderous  pistols : — "  and, 
if  I  slay  one  or  two  of  them,  there  can  be 
wanting  no  evidence   of  my    resistance,   or   re- 
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cjuisition  for  your  coiirt-martial's  jurisdiction." 
So  saying,  Winter  discharged  one  of  them, 
so  as  to  lodge  the  contents  of  it  in  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  chamber.  "  There  is  a  circumstance, 
to  verify  whatever  your  invention  may  sug- 
gest," added  he,  as  he  delivered  the  remaining 
pistol  to  the  Magistrate  of  Police. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  last  morning  that  Orde  thought  he 
should  ever  welcome,  had  long  penetrated  into 
his  dungeon.  It  found  him  resigned,  as  it  is 
called,  armed  with  a  sort  of  passive  courage  ; 
and  those  acute  feelings,  which  one  might  sup- 
pose to  be  all  alive  to  agony  at  such  a  moment, 
were,  on  the  contrary,  benumbed,  as  if  by  the 
dull  approach  of  death.  Religious  hope  alone 
glimmered  through  this  state  of  mental  and  bo- 
dily torpor,  like  the  flame  bickering  even  in  the 
dull  and  suffocating  darkness  of  subterranean 
air.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  past  :  he  had 
parted  with  Louisa,  The  rest  was  a  sad  pa- 
geant or  funereal  procession,  in  which  he  was  the 
statue  or  the  lifeless  corpse.  He  articulated 
indeed,  and  his  features  wore  upon  them  the 
extreme   of  haggard  anxiety  ;    but   his   spirit 
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was  more  than   half  insensible.     It  had  already 
sunk  below  the  zero  of  existence. 

How  different  from  Winter  at  that  very 
hour.  He  too  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
same  gulf,  looked  steadily  in,  nor  feared  to 
plunge.  His  fate  is  told  in  a  few  words.  A 
messenger  arrived,  from  the  Castle,  in  Barrack- 
street   to  speak    with  Major  .     He  was 

denied  admittance.  After  this  fruitless  mes- 
sage, an  aid-de-camp  was  dispatched.  He  too 
could  not  enter.  He  did  not  know  the  pass- 
word :  some  such  pretext  was  made  use  of  to 
exclude  him.  The  Earl  of  Ryvescastle  was  at 
length  obliged  to  come  himself,  to  force  ad- 
mittance to  the  barracks,  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  inaccessible  Major.  The  latter  even  then 
did  not  very  well  know,  he  said,  if  Theobald 
Winter  had  surrendered, or  had  not  surrendered. 
There  were  prisoners,  and  he  had  a  confused 
dream  of  one  having  been  brought  in,  in  the 
night.  The  Earl,  however,  v.  as  not  to  be  duped 
or  deceived.  He  saw  Winter.  It  was  enouffh 
for  the  Earl,  who  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
the  Castle. 
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sage, an  aid-de-camp  was  dispatched.  He  too 
could  not  enter.  He  did  not  know  the  pass- 
word :  some  such  pretext  was  made  use  of  to 
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did  not  very  well  know,  he  said,  if  Theobald 
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There  were  prisoners,  and  he  had  a  confused 
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the  Castle. 
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"  This  is  but  the  panic  convulsion  of  joy," 
said  Orde. 

But  Louisa  did  not  wake  to  joy.  "  You  are 
saved,  my  husband,"  cried  she ;  "  but  Theo- 
bald, my  brother,  the  brother  of  my  cradle  is 
no  more  !  He  has  sacrificed  himself  for  you, 
for  us." 


THE   END. 
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